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MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY, Dept.FF-13 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Send to point mearest you.) 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


We have establishments is each of above centers. 





1 would like to receive and look over your New Catalogue. Send me a copy without cost to me. 






































This is the friend you can 
go to any hour of the day; 
the friend that fills your 
wants and saves your 
money; the friend that 
ministers to every member 
of the family—Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company’s 
Catalogue. 


It offers you the lowest pfices 
on clothing in the height of 
fashion, on the latest ideas in 
household goods, in tools, light 
machinery—on everything from 
pins to automobiles. Though 
an article is in big demand you 
can buy it from this Catalogue 
at a bargain price. ‘The thous- 
and-page display of merchandise 
is a never-failing source of won- 
der in variety and values. 


The Montgomery Ward & 
Company Catalogue fills every 
want, meets every emergency 
according to a forty-one year 
single standard of honesty. All 
articles are priced by an unvary- 
ing rule. On any purchase 
which does not satisfy, your 
money is refunded without 
question or a quibble. 


Montgomery Ward & Company’s latest 
Catalogue conveys to millions of custom- 
ers all these advantages in full measure. 


Send for your copy now. The coupon 
opposite is for your convenience. Fill it 
out and mail today, 
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The Boy From Fourteen to 
Twenty 


If the boys could be kept in the 
straight and narrow path from four- 
teen to twenty, we would need but one 
penitentiary Where we now need two, 
and that one would be only half filled. 
We do not mean to say that half or 
more of the inmates of our jails and 
penitentiaries are boys of this age; 
but that the first steps in crime, and 
habits that lead to steps in crime, are 
ther taken. 

The boy is not always to blame. He 
is passing through the most dangerous 
and critieal period of his entire life, 
and too often without guidance or di- 


rection, hence without chart or com- 
pas Passions are awakened within 
him. which he has not learned to con- 
trol. He has emotions, hopes. aspira- 
tions, dreams, of which he will say 
nothing. He is an enigma to the fam- 


ily, and none the less of an enigma to 
himself. He has the appetite of a saw 
mill. the growth of a bad weed, and 
no morning is long enough for his slum- 
bers. He would rather play or sleep 
than work. He is awkward, and often 
rude without intention; clumsy and 
bashful with girls; boastful with boys. 
He is religious inside and often irre- 
ligious outside. He has ideals of good- 








down in his heart, this boy really 
loves his home and all that is therein. 


How shall we deal with this boy? 
For on our dealing with him will 
largely depend whether he lands in 


the pulpit or the penitentiary, wheth- 
er he is the pride of the community or 
its shame, whether he is to be a lead- 
er in the neighborhood in all good 
things or in all bad things, whether 
he is to be a farmer, the owner of 
broad and well-tilled acres, or a leader 
of the forces of discontent in the city. 


First, respect him. He is not a 
hireling, but bone of your bone and 
flesh of your flesh, your other self, 


in whose follies you can see the fol- 


lies of your own youth. He is awk- 
ward? So were you at his age. He 
flies into a passion on the slightest 


provocation? So did you. You think 
him lazy? So were you, when it took 
all you could eat and drink to enable 


you to keep growing as nature in- 
tended you to grow. 
Get the confidence of this boy. He 


will give it to you, if you seek it and 
show yourself worthy of it. Consult 
him in business affairs or farm opera- 
tions. If, after getting; his opinion, 
you think it best to take another 
course, tell him why. His manhood is 
sprouting. Nothing will make it grow 
faster than to treat him as a man. 
Treat him as you would a nephew or 





by allowing him to throw away money 
he is not willing to earn. Keep the 
boy reasonably busy. Show him the 
why and wherefore of his work. Give 
him a chance to make some money for 
himself by letting him share in the 
profits of his work. Give him a rea- 
sonable chance to play, and show an 
interest in his games. Invite his 
friends to your home. If yours is the 
right kind of a home, the unworthy 
will not come. Develop in him a pride 
in his family and in the name he 
bears. 

There is more in this boy than ap- 
pears at first sight, and there are also 
great possibilities for evil. He is, 
speaking generally, at once the most 
religious animal on the face of the 
earth, and often the most seemingly 
irreligious; but if the boys and girls 
of this generation turn out right, the 
next generation will be so far ahead 
of this that it will be a new world. 


Care a Pann Machinery 


If a careful and complete list should 
be made of the farm machinery—bind- 
ers, mowers, hay rakes, hay loaders, 
plows, cultivators, ete., which are now 
standing out exposed to the weather in 
the fields or in the barn lot, its total 
value would be a great surprise to 








Salvation by the Silo 


For years past we have been urging 
farmers who were engaged in the live 
stock business to put up silos. We have 
pointed out to them that while the silo 
will not increase the amount of feed 
in the plant; that we can take out 
nothing more than we put in; yet it 
will render it more palatable; and that 
it is, in the long run, as cheap to put 
corn in the silo as to put it in the 
shock and husk it out, or even feed it 
out. We have laid emphasis on the 
fact that the silo is a sheet anchor in 
time of drouth. We have pointed out 
the fact that drouths are liable to come 
in the corn belt about once every eight 
or ten years, and that in eight years 
out of ten there will be a period of 
short pasture during July and August, 
when cattle need succulent feed. 

This year’s experience, we think, will 
bring home our teaching more than 
any amount of space in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Men who have silage have 
not suffered through short pastures. 
If the farmers in the drouth stricken 
sections had had silos filled from last 
year’s superabundar® crop, they would 
not be compelled to ship their cattle 
out of that section and sell them at a 
sacrifice, as they have been doing. 

It is too late now to build silos for 
this year’s crop; but what has been 
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hess; and dreams of self-sacrifice 
Which he will not utter lest he should 
be considered a dreamer or laughed 
at He is revengeful if wronged; yet 
resolves that if his most bitter enemy 
is in trouble, he will, by forgiving him, 
heap coals of fire on his head. 

He will confide in his mother, pos- 
sibly in his sister, and when about 
twenty, in his sweetheart, generally 
Several years older than himself; but 
he will seldom open his heart to his 
father, whom he fears more than he 


loves. He is too big either to pet or 
to punish, and is regarded as_ too 
young to be amenable to reason. He 


can be persuaded, but can not be driv- 
¢ If he has suffered injustice, how- 
ever unintentional, it rankles within 
} He broods 6ver it and magnifies 
ii, perhaps cries over it; but is mag- 
nunimously resolved to grant forgive- 
Ness atter the supposed wrong-doer 
has been forced to ask it. He will 
frant his mother’s requests, but he 
Will not take orders from anything 
that wears petticoats, whether in the 
home or the school or the Sabbath 

oo]. He respects the boy who can 
thresh him soundly, or who can out- 
run, Out-jump or out-play him in base- 
ball or football. He will put up with 
‘ie poorest bed in the home; will al- 

w his sister to poke fun at him, his 
younger brother to tease him, and the 
Whole family to laugh at him when he 
first tries to shave or begins to show 
an interest in neckties; because, deep 
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Missouri Boys’ State Fair School. 


a stranger of his age, whose opinion 
you have asked. Nothing is so sweet 
to a boy of this age as the feeling that 
he has his father’s utmost confidence. 

You can bring out the best in this 
voy by revealing to him the best in 


yourself; and, conversely, you can 
bring out the worst in him in the 
same way. You can show him the 


manliness of doing right by doing right 
yourself. You can train him for wrong- 
doing by yourself doing wrong. He is 
pretty apt to adopt your ideals and to 


try to put in practice the ethics of 
your life. 

He may have taken up with bad 
companions; and you must win him 


from them, if your life is not to be a 
failure. You can do it, if you yourself 
are right and have won his confidence. 
From your own observation, and per- 
haps your own experience, you can 
point out to him the inevitable end of 
the evil course; for you have seen it 
over and over, and the end is always 


the same. You can get him under re- 
ligious influences, if you are under 
these influences yourself. Don't ex- 


pect him to be religious, if you sneer 
at religion. Don’t expect him to be 
decent, if you are not. Don’t expect 
him to hold women in honor and rev- 
erence, unless you yourself so hold 
them. 

Don’t give the boy up, if he has gone 
wrong. Don’t forbid him the home, 
even if he has disgraced you. On the 
other hand, don’t minister to his vices 





everybody. Here and there is a farm- 
er who appreciates the importance of 
housing his machinery, but the number 
who do this is astonishingly small. The 
liberal use of grease and paint, and 
promptly putting it under cover when 
no longer needed for the season, will 
prohably at least double the life of a 
machine. When the machinery is put 
away at the proper time, notes can be 
made of any repairs that may be need- 
ed, and these can be gotten during the 
fall and winter, and the machine put in 
ship-shape for the next season. Not 
long since we were with a farmer dur- 
ing haying time. He had started the 
mowers in the morning, and at the 
same time went over to another field 
himself to get the hay loader, which he 
had left out over winter. After con- 
siderable trouble and time, he hauled 
the machine through four or five gates 
to the field where it would be needed, 
and then discovered that three or four 
of the slats were broken, and that one 
row of cylinder teeth was missing. His 
arrangements were completely upset. 
One man had to drive to town for the 
missing parts, and more than a half 
day was lost. 

Entirely aside from the economical 
phase, housing the machinery is well 
worth while for the sake of appear- 
ances, and the man who is in the habit 
of keeping things cleaned up and in 
their proper place will carry the same 
habit into every operation of the farm, 
to his great profit and satisfaction. 





We can gauge the fu- 
ture by the past. Therefore, we urge 
our readers (and we have promised 
them a good crop next year) to plan 
to have a summer silo filled with corn 


will be again. 


from this crop that is to be planted 
next spring, and keep it until it is 
needed. For. silage, properly packed 


and properly managed, will last from 
year to year, as our readers know who 
their 


have fed last year's silage to 
stock on these dry pastures. The silo 
is a greater necessity to the American 


farmer than to any other farmer that 
we know of on the face of the earth; 
and is one of the best ways of overcom- 
ing that great and difficult problem of 
the corn belt farmer—how to protect 
himself against drouthy years and 
drouthy months in ordinary years. 


Doctor Hopkins Goes South 


Dr. C. G. Hopkins, of the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural College, who has rendered 
such great service to Illinois and ad- 


joining states as well through his soil 
work, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for one year and will take charge 
of the Southern Settlement & Develop- 
ment Organization, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md. It is with regret 
that the corn belt gives up Dr. Hopkins 
even for one year. He will, of course, 
have a great opportunity to render 
service in his new work, and the bene- 
fit to the nation at large will be cor- 
respondingly great. 
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The Farmer’s Best Customers 

Who 
The people who 
the farm, 
best customers? 


farmer’s customers? 
eat the products of 
of course. And who are his 
The people who eat 


are the 


the most of them; the people who 
have good appetites; who eat three 
Square meals a day, not only bread 
and butter, but beefsteak, potatoes, 
mutton chops, pork and beans, corned 
beef and cabbage; whose appetite for 
fruit and vegetables is insatiable. The 


farmer does not get much good from 
the man who minces and nibbles, who 
looks over the table in the morning 
to see if there is anything on it to 
stimulate a jaded appetite. He does 
not get much good out of the man 
who can’t eat anything unless it is 
fixed up in some especial way, and 
seasoned and spiced so as to be tempt- 
ing to him. The wealthy man is not 
very much good to the farmer. He is 
more apt to be a good customer of 
the man who sells automobiles or jew- 
elry. In short, the man in whom the 
farmer should take the greatest inter- 
est is just the common day laborer or 
factory hand or miner, the man who 
has an appetite that is hard to satisfy. 
not in quality, but in quantity of good, 
solid food. 

He is interested in knowing that this 
man has the wherewithal to buy food 
for himself and his family. That’s the 
interest the farmer has in the labor 
problem. What he wants is to see 
everybody at work, and everybody 
paid for his work. The English labor- 
er at five dollars a week pays out three- 
fourths of that for food: that is, if 
he has a family. Our readers may 
wonder how a man can live at all on 
five dollars a week and support a fam- 
ily. But that is about all the English 
laborer gets, and he does live on -it, 
and if he gets that much. he can live 
quite as healthfully as the American 
laborer does on twice the amount, be- 
cause he is a man of simple tastes and 
simple habits, and likes farm food in 
the shape in which it-comes to him, 
without any special fixings. 

Our readers will remember that we 
never have good times on the farm 
except when labor is fully employed. 
The main interest the farmer has in 
manufacturing is the fact that factor- 
ies provide stomachs that need filling. 
The only real interest he has in the 
tariff is the effect that it might have 
on the demand for his products. If 
the new tariff creates as great a de- 
mand, at fair prices, he will be per- 
fectly satisfied with it, and will be just 
as enthusiastic for low tariffs as he 
ever was for high ones. The thing he 
Wants is somebody to eat his products 
and pay him a good price for them. 


The farmer is further interested in ‘ 


| 











seeing his products get on the table of 
the man who eats them, with the mini- 
mum of expense, that is, by passing 
through the hands of as few middle- 
men as possible. There must be some 
middlemen, but the fewer the better. 
To do this, farmers should organize, 
so that they can furnish these prod- 
ucts with the greatest regularity pos- 
sible, and standardized so that the 
buyer can be sure that he will get the 
same quality every time, and get it 
regularly. 
Having done 
in providing 
ity, and 


his part, for example, 
butter of a uniform qual- 
wheat or corn of standard 
grades, he is interested in seeing that 
they go to the customer as promptly 
as possible. 

Farmers never made 
of dairying until the creamery came 
in. The good wife with much labor 
and tribulation made butter with the 
primitive churn, brought her butter to 
market, and traded it without refer- 
ence to quality for goods. When the 
creamery came in, she was relieved 
from all this labor, sold her cream di- 
rect to the creamery, and the coop- 
erators saw to it that the butter made 
was of standard quality, and shipped 
in bulk to the nearest market. 

Farmers lose a great deal by selling 
wheat mixed with dirt and weed seeds. 
The e'evator man pays the same old 
price for all, just as the groceryman 
did for all sorts of butter, discrimi- 
nating against the good farmer and in 
favor of the careless farmer. Farmers 
are themselves frequently to blame, 
because they do not put on the market 
cooperatively butter, cheese, eggs, po- 
tatoes, vegetables and grain, of so uni- 
form a quality that the customer may 
know just what he is getting. 

When you come to study the whole 
subject carefully, the products of the 
farm are about the only products that 
are divided with approximate equality, 
each man according to his eating, as 
the Israelites gathered manna in the 
days of Moses. The interest of the 
farmer should be in the man who can 
consume the greatest amount of his 
products, the man with a good appe- 
tite and a good digestion, with good 
red blood, firm muscles, and steady 
nerves; and not in the anaemic, spin- 
dle-shanked fellow who lives on lux- 
uries, 

The laboring man can spend half or 
two-thirds of his daily wage for “eats” 
for himself and his family; but the 
man who has to pay a two per cent 
tax on his income can give but a very 
small portion of it to the farmer for 
food. He is a subject of interest to 
the man who sells luxuries, but is not 
of much use to the farmer. The farm- 
er is interested in the man who is a 
good feeder and has the wherewithal 
to buy plenty of food. 


any money out 





Improvements On the Com- 
mission Plan 


Our readers have been reading in 
the daily papers about the commission 
plan of city government, inaugurated 
in a time of great calamity at first 
at Galveston, Texas, and still further 
improved in what is known as the Des 
Moines plan. This plan has spread 
pretty much all over the United States, 
except in the larger cities, and is 
meeting a fair measure of success, 
that success being measured by the 
integrity and ability of the men who 
are secured to carry out the plan. It 
has not by any means attained to the 
degree of success that city govern- 
ment has attained under a different 
plan in cities of the Old World. 

The great beauty of this commission 
plan is that it eliminates the ward and 
the ward boss, and gives the entire 
people of the city, without regard to 
politics, an opportunity to select the 
men who are to govern the city. Some 
of the smaller cities have. concluded, 
however, that if a little democracy in 
the city is good, more real democracy 
is better. 

One city has adopted the plan of 
electing commissioners, who do noth- 
ing more than elect a manager for the 
city, reserving for themselves. the 
power of dismissal in case he fails to 


prove satisfactory. He “hires and 
fires,” and is held responsible for 
results, precisely the same as _ the 


manager of a great industrial estab- 
lishment is held responsible. The 
great object is to center responsibility 
on some one man, and then hold him 





responsible. So far, this seems to 


have worked well. We don’t see why 
it should not. The city is a corpora- 
tion, just like any other corporation, 


and successful corporations do not tol- 
erate divided management. 


Why is not this commission plan 
practical in county as well as city 
government? Why is it not possible 


to concentrate power in the hands of 
man, and place the power to fire 
him in case of failure in the hands of 
a board of supervisors elected by the 
Just as the stockholders of a 
corporation elect a board of directors, 
and they select a man for each par- 
ticular work, putting the supreme re- 
sponsibility in the hands of some one 
man, Who decides when there is a dit- 
ference of opinion, and whose decision 
stai ds. 

We are told that in Germany there 
are cities that have adopted in a dif- 
ferent form this same idea, until city 
management has become one of the 


one 


people? 


professions, and cities advertise for a 
manager getting him, where possible, 
in their own city, end if not, then go- 
ing outside, paying him what it is 
worth, end then expecting results. 
We tancy that a farm would not 
make anvone very much money, if 


there was not on it some man whose 
word was law—a man who hires and 


fires. You can not run even a farm 
on divided management and run it 
successiully. There may be consu!ta- 


tion, as there should be in any great 
enterprise, but responsibility must 
rest somewhere. 


A Strange Delusion 


A great many American farmers live 
under the delusion that their soils will 
never wear out. This is particularly 
true of settlers in a new section of the 
country, and more particularly in a 
prairie country. These prairie soils 
have been stored with humus material 
for thousands of years, and have pro- 
duced so abundantly with little culti- 
vation, that farmers honestly believe 
them exhaustless in their fertility. If 
for any reason they grow small crops 
where they expected larger, they claim 
that the climate is changing, that the 
drouths or floods are more frequent, or 
that frosts come earlier. Usually noth- 
ing but experience—and hard experi- 
ence at that—will cure the farmer of 
this delusion. 

Many farmers act as if under this 
delusion, while denying that they hold 
it. They rent their farms for grain 
rent; and allow the tenant to sell the 
grain on the market, and put nothing 
in its place. They even allow the ten- 
ant to burn the straw or allow the ma- 
nure to lie in the barnyard until half 
its value is wasted. When the logic of 
events convinces them that the soil is 
gradually wearing out, they labor un- 
der the delusion that turning under a 
crop of clover, or better farming, will 
restore it to its virgin fertility. 

This delusion seems to be peculiar 
to the American farmer. The Chinese 
farmer cherishes no such delusion. He 
has farmed the land for forty centuries 
in such a way as to maintain fertility. 
The Japanese farmer is under no such 
delusion. On a comparatively small 
area, and its fertility not of the best, 
he supports an enormous population, 
by farming in such a way as to main- 
tain the fertility of his land. The Eng- 
lish farmer has no such delusion. He 
had it once, a hundred years or more 
ago; but he has got over it now. He 
maintains the fertility of his soil at all 
hazards; and no landlord there will 
allow a tenant to go or his farm unless 
he is prepared either to maintain fer- 
tility or make good the“4oss out of his 
own pocket. The Irish farmer cher- 
ishes no such delusion. Even in the 
worst of the congested districts, where 
farms are five to ten acres each, and 
where the people live in hovels, with 
a cow or a pig for their associate, it 
would be impossible to find a single 
farmer so ignarant as to imagine that 
land will maintain its fertility without 
good farming, and the application of 
manure of some sort. We are speak- 
ing now of a country which during a 
thousand years of misrule has yet 
maintained its fertility. 

And yet underneath this delusion 
there is a semblance of truth. The 
fact is that you can not farm land so 
poorly that it will not grow something. 
The Creator has locked up certain ele- 
ments of fertility in the land in such a 





way that they can not be exhausted 
by the most greedy landlord or the : 


most inveterate soil-robbing teyant 
They are weathered out slow]; and 
will produce something; sometimes the 
cost of the labor, but no profit on the 


investment. If it were not this locking 


up of fertility by an all-wise P; Vi- 
dence, the richest would soon become 
a desert waste. 

Now, what are the bottom facis ip 
this question of fertility? Most lands 
contain an abundance of some of the 


elements that go to make up plant food. 
The air, for example, from which plants 
get most of their growth, is absolutely 
inexhaustible. There is more or logs 
nitrogen in the soil, also more or Jesg 
sulphur. The wild leguminous p):nts, 
many of them weeds, can furnish nitro- 
gen from the air, and the annual rains 
provide more or less sulphur; but no 
leguminous plant, no radn, no air, no 
wind, can ever furnish potash or phos- 
phorus. 

When crops of any kind of grain, or 
even live stock, are sold off the farm, 
they carry with them potash, phos) jior- 
us and lime; and unless these are sup- 
plied, the land becomes worn out. no 
matter how rich it may be in vegetable 
or other matter. Hence, it is only a 
question of time when all lands wil! so 
far wear out as to be unprofitable, un- 
less they are kept up by robbing other 
lands or other countries. This old world 
itself will wear out in time, and be- 
come an exhausted planet, such as we 
suppose the moon to be. 

Good farming will put off this evil 
day; and good farming means conserv- 
ing the elements of fertility. One of 
the best ways of conserving them is fo 
feed the crops to live stock, so as to 
reduce the waste to the minimum. 

Few people realize the extent to 
which this soil exhaustion has gone on 
in the United States. New England 
farmers once thought their soils inex- 
haustible; and today you can buy farms 
for the cost of the buildings, and often 
for even less. New York and Pennsy!]- 
vania held the same delusion; and 
while their soil is not so badly exhaust- 
ed, it has been so far reduced that it 
requires lime and phosphorus, and in 
some cases potash from some othier 
part of the world. 

All over the world, and in the best 
parts of the prairie section, there are 
farms that are recognized as worn out. 
These, however, have not yet got be- 
yond redemption. They lack mainly in 
vegetable matter; but the time will 
come when they, too, will be compelied 
to import whichever elements of fertil- 
ity are lacki#g, phosphorus or potash, 
and perhaps both. 

Our readers, therefore, need be un 
der no delusion. They may thank the 
Lord that He has so locked up some of 
the most costly elements of fertility 
that their fathers could not get them, 
but has kept it as a heritage for them 

Heretofore, as we have often pointed 
out to our readers, the farmer, speak- 
ing generally, has been a soil miner 
Here and there, sometimes in neich- 
borhoods and counties, you will find 
real farmers, whose lands produce as 
much as they did when first broken up 
from the prairie. But these men have 
been stockmen and good farmers as 
well. The one bare, outstanding fact is 
that in the last sixty years, while we 
have been taking in millions of acres 
of virgin soil, our acre-yield has in- 
creased but slightly, and that only in 
the last twelve or fifteen years, and 
then only about half as fast as popu- 
lation increases. For forty years pre- 
vious, With all this new Ind being put 
under cultivation, the acre-yield slowly 
decreased, until now our wheat yield 
per acre is the lowest on earth, except 
in Russia and India. It is time to wake 
up, brethren. 





Corn for Kansas 


Secretary Coburn, of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, has issued 
a circular letter on the seed corn situ- 
ation in that state. He says that cor- 
respondents from 43 of the 105 counties 


report that there will be no corn of this 
year’s stock fit for planting, and he 
estimates that not to exceed a hualf 
dozen counties will have corn of this 
year’s growing for their home needs. 
He therefore advises that where com 
did not mature satisfactorily this ye2". 
seed be collected from old corn whi‘ 
is still on hand, and that a sufficiet 
amount be collected to permit of car:- 
ful testing during the winter and the 
rejection of that which does not meet 
the test. 
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“The Cell Structure of Man 
and Society 


Scientists tell us that man is made 
cells; that each cell has life in 
that the life contained in the 
original cell long before the birth of 
the individual, develops in the strang- 
est possible sort of way series of cells 
differing in shape ,structure and meth- 
ods division. For cells multiply 
py division. Cells of a certain kind 
themselves together and form 


up ol 
itself 


grou] 
pones. muscles, blood and skin; oth- 
ers the stomach, intestines, etc.; oth- 


ers nerves; the whole ceil structure 


peing dominated by that mysterious 
thing which we call life, which each 
of us has while here on earth, and 
which none of us completely under- 


stand. These cells arrange themselves 
in groups—the liver, the kidneys, the 
stomach, the intestines, the skin, the 
brain, ete. 

These various groups have different 
functions; and yet have a method of 
cooperation that man vainly attempts 
to imitate. They have a way of help- 
ing each other out, which man may 
admire and possibly attempt to imi- 
tate, but which he is a long ways from 
putting in practice with any great de- 
gree of perfection. For example, there 
are various groups of cells which tend 
to eliminate the waste matter from 
the system. The skin does the larger 
part of it, about 55 per cent of the 
waste matter of the body going out 
through the skin in insensible per- 
spiration. If for any reason this group 
of cells that we call the skin fails to 
do its work, then the liver and bow- 
els and other excretory organs do the 
work for the time being. If the skin 
still fails to do its proper work, dis- 
ease sets in, and the man will die. The 
failure of any part of this complicated 
machine which we call man to do its 
proper work, leads some other group 
of cells or organs to do more work, 
and in a way it was not intended for 
them to work; and the man dies. This 
may not be exactly a scientific state- 
ment: but we are simply trying to give 
our readers a little hint as to the won- 
derful processes going on within them- 
selves. 

In a certain general way we may say 
that society, or the nation, or the en- 
tire human race, is made up of cells 
and groups of cells, each community 


being a cell, and the work done in 
each community being a necessary 


part of the work done by the whole. 
In man, some of the cells sometimes 
g0 wrong, and as a result we have ab- 
normal growths, tumors, malignant 
cancers, causing death. We have ex- 
actly the same thing in society—whole 
classes of people that are just like 
abnormal growths, tumors and cancers 
in the human body. 

The farming community may be lik- 
ened to a group of cells of the same 
kind, the business of which is to pro- 
vide food for the body politic—the na- 
tion. So long as these agricultural 
cells are in good working order, this 
body politic should be well. If they 
decrease in number or vitality, then 
we have a nation that is likely to be 
sick. It may not know it, but it is not 
well, and there is trouble in store. In 
short, as food is the one condition of 
life in man, the life of the body politic 
depends on having a sufficient supply 
of food, and that is furnished by agri- 
culture, that is, by 
cells of the nation. 

Man can not live just by eating food, 
however, Neither can the body politic. 
More than that is necessary. It must 
be digested; and the manufacturing 
cells of this great nation of ours cor- 
respond to the digestive apparatus in 
t) human system. If they fail to 
Work right, we have indigestion, be- 
£inning with sour stomach and nau- 
sea, and finally chronic dyspepsia, ac- 
companied by pessimism, which is a 
more high-sounding name for what 
farmers call ‘the blues.” 

_The nation, like man, has a distribu- 
live system, its railroads, steamships 
and other modes of transportation. If 
lis goes wrong, there is sore trouble 
—congestion in one part of the system, 
chilliness, lack of blood, anemia, in an- 
other part; sometimes foot and mouth 
disease, gangrene, and finally the 
Sioughing off of the extremities. We 
have had a great deal of complaint 
about this in times past. Whole com- 
munities have been sloughed off sim- 











the agricultural | 





ply from lack of transportation facili- 
ties. 

The nation, too, has its nerves—tel- 
egraph and telephone lines, and other 
methods of conveying information. 
Crowning all, it has a directing force | structure of society is largely human, 
—the statesmen, the men who do the | it8 imperfections show that; and it 
thinking and planning for the public , should be constructive. Give us healthy 
welfare. If a man’s brain goes wrong, | communities (small groups of cells) 
he is all wrong. He is subject to gid- | in the country and in town, working 
diness, vertigo, headache, strange no- | together, and we shall have a healthy 
tions and hallucinations. This seems | nation. 
to be the matter with the nation of In other words, the real health of 
late, judging from what has been go- | the nation depends on coéperation be- 
ing on at our state capitals and our | tween its different parts; and coépera- 
national capital. tion is something which we are just 

In the human body there is a blood | beginning to learn. If every cell in 
circulation, and the health of a man | the human body was as individualistic 
depends largely on the circulation of | 48 Some farmers are, there would soon 
his blood. Our banking system fur- | be urgent need of the doctor, and the 
nishes the blood circulation of the | funeral would not be far off. The in- 
body politic; and it is admitted on all | dividuals of other groups of people 
hands that it is a very poor one, for have learned a bastard sort of coopera- 
the reason that it is congested in cer- | tion, which we call combination—co- 
tain spots. The people are beginning | Operation for purely selfish purposes. 
to realize this; hence the Pujo investi- | The salvation of the farming interests 
gation and the general complaint of a | lies in the study and practice of genu- 
money trust. When the blood centers | ine coéperation, in which the individ- 
in the kidneys or the liver, when the | ual works not for himself, but for the 
heart is not able to do its proper work | benefit of the group or community. 
of distribution, we call in the doctor. 
When it circulates freely to the ex- 
tremities, so that a man goes to bed 
comfortable without a hot water bottle 
at his feet (or a hot stove lid or brick, 
as in the olden times), and does not 
need an ice cap or cold packs on his 
head, and even his finger-tips are 
warm, that man is well, fit for work or 
warfare or wooing. Otherwise, there 
is something the matter with him. The 
same holds true when there is conges- 
tion of wealth in one place in the na- 
tion, and anemia in another place. 

The human body has its police force 
—the white corpuscles of the blood— 
which multiply with wonderful rapid- 
ity when any part of the body is at- 
tacked, and rush to that part. They 
are the warriors, the defenders of so- 
ciety. For instance, when any part of 
the body is wounded, the white cor- 
puscles vastly multiply, and are rushed 
to that point. What we call pus or 
matter is really a mixture of the de- 
cayed portions of the body and these 
white corpuscles, these policemen or 
warriors who have died in their at- 
tempt to remedy the evil done. Man 
has natural enemies, malignant germs, 
which are usually kept out of the sys- 
tem by the skin. But when there is a 
wound, these malignant germs find 
ready access, and make the work of 
these policemen of the body much 
more difficult and dangerous. 

We have an example of this in the 
body politic in the lockouts and the 
strikes in various eastern cities, where 
congestion of population, wealth and 
forces hostile to the well-being of the 
whole system exists, showing that this 
nation, notwithstanding its boast of 
health and vigor, is not entirely well, 
is in fact sick. 

Our readers may think that this is 
fanciful. We ask them to look into the 
subject more carefully. If we are to 
have national wealth, we will do well 
to consider the body of a well man, 
one who is well all over, whose food 
supply is abundant but not excessive, 
whose digestion and excretory system 
is in good working order, whose meth- 
ods of distribution are working per- 
fectly, the heart beating strong and 
full and steady, without jerks or palpi- 
tations or missing beats. 

The regeneration of the system must 


that he was “fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” Man is God’s greatest work 
on earth. The human system furnish- 
es the model on which all other hu- 
man systems are constructed; and the 











The Income Tax 


The conference committees of the 
senate and house have definitely agreed 
upon the details of the income tax and 
on the form in which it will become the 
law of the land. The interest of our 
readers in this bill, especially our farm 
readers, lies mainly in this, that it is a 
revoluticn in our methods of taxation. 
Our methods of taxation have been ex- 
ceedingly crude, as compared with the 
methods of other nations; and the bur- 
den of taxation has by no means fallen 
on those best able to bear it, but al- 
most universally those who, because of 
their great wealth have received the 
greatest amount of protection, have | 
been paying the least taxes in propor- 
tion to value received. 

As agreed by the senate and house 
committees, taxes on incomes of less 
than $20,00C will be 1 per cent. In 
computing the taxable income, $3,000 
will be exempted in the case of single 
persons, and $4,000 in the case of mar- | 
ried persons. That is. a bachelor with 
an income of $20,000 will pay 1 per cent 
on $17,000, whereas, the married man 
will pay 1 per cent on $16,000, It is | 
| evidently assumed that it requires 
$3,000 to support a bachelor comfort- | 
ably, whereas it takes only another | 
$1,000 to support a wife and whatever | 
children there may be in like comfort. 
This certainly is a compliment to the | 
wives, and should be a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of marriage. | 

When the income is less than $50,000 
the recipient must pay 1 per cent on 
the first $20,000 ($200), and 2 per cent 
on the balance, or $800 on $50,000. If it 
amounts to $75,000 he will have to pay 1 
per cent on the first $20,000 ($200), 2 
per cent on the next $30,000 ($600), and 
3 per cent on the balance ($750), or a | 
total of $1,550 annually. When it | 
amounts to $100,000, he will have to 
pay, in addition to this, 4 per cent on 
the additional $25,000, making the to- 
tal $2,550. If he is one of those farm- 
ers blessed with an income of $250,- 
000, his taxes will be considerable, 
for he will have to pay the above and 
also 5 per cent on the additional $159,- 





begin with agriculture and with the | 900, or a total of $10,050. If he is 
agricultural communities, in order | among those lucky farmers who hes 


an income of $500,000, he will have 
to pay the above and an additional 6 
per cent on $250,000, or a total of 
$15,050. When his income is over | 
half a million, he will have to pay the | 
above amount and 7 per cent on the | 
balance. 

Farmers will not worry much over 
this income tax; but will congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the taxa- 
tion, so far as the United States gov- 
ernment is concerned, will not affect 
them, but will tend to check the ac- 


that there may be a full supply of that 
which, after all, is the first condition 
of life in either man or nation. Just 
at present the nation is complaining 
of a deficient food supply. The diffi- 
culty, however, does not come from 
too small a supply, but mainly from 
the obstacles in the way of getting a 
food supply to the stomach. A man 
can not either eat or digest very well, 
can not feel healthy and entirely com- 
fortable, if his food has to fight its 
way to the mouth, if the teeth are out 


of order, and the supply of saliva is | cumulation of swollen fortunes. ; 
not abundant. There will, however, be a lot of 
Laying aside all fancies, the thing | interesting questions in connection 


with this law before it is put in actual 
operation. What is taxable income? 
A farmer bought a farm five years ago 
for $100 an acre, and sells it for $200. 
Is this profit on the land taxable in-’ 
come? If he sells Jand on long time, 
does he pay income tax on the pay- 
ments, or on profits, as they are paid? 
Or does he count the profit on the 
sale of the farm as taxable income? 
There will be a thousand questions 


that this nation needs is the kind of 
cooperation between farmers, manu- 
facturers, distributers and statesmen, 
that will enable each particular group 
of men to do its proper work and co- 
operate with each other in as kindly 
and effective way as the various 
groups of cells in the human body, 
each working for the good of the 
whole. 

We believe it was David who said 








come up, which it will take the law- 
yers a long time to settle. 

There was an income tax in 1869, 
and many persons paia the income 
tax. Then the law was repealed. The 
enforcing of this law will be like pull- 
ing teeth to many people. There will 
be “weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth,” provided this law is held 
to be constitutional and is put in op- 
eration. There will be hundreds of 
ways devised to avoid paying this tax. 
It will be held to be a tax on thrift, 


inquisitorial, impertinent, unconstitu- 
tional, and everything of that sort. 


Lawyers will acquire large incomes in 
the great cities from contesting the 
law. 

Nevertheless, we believe it to be 
one of the best pieces of legislation 
that has been enacted in the United 
States. The burdens of taxation from 
top to bottom have been resting upon 
those least able to bear them. Noa 
one knows or can even #uess with any 
degree of accuracy as to the amount 
of income this will furnish to the Uni- 
ted States. The danger is that it will 
develop more and more the spirit of 
reckless extravagance which has char- 
acterized our federal government for 


generations. In this lies the main in- 
terest which it has for our farmer 


readers, as most of them, without any 
strain upon their conscience can eas- 
ily escape this tax. 





The Immorality of Bad 
Farming 


In a previous article we have sug- 
gested that bad farming is immoral, 
Perhaps this proposition needs further 
elucidation. 

To begin with, as stated in the article 
referred to, the permanence of our 
government and even of our civiliza- 
tion depelids on the maintenance of 
fertility in the soil. When soils lose 
fertility, farmers become poor, have 
not the means to educate their chil- 
dren, and the great farming class, that 
is the very backbone of our republic, 
its balance wheel, loses its influence. 

No nation ever has survived, nor 
can survive, the decline of its agricul- 
ture. The decline of the Roman re- 
public began when its farmers moved 
to town and had their lands cultivated 
by slaves. France and Belgium pros- 
per because they are nations of small 
farmers, who cultivate their land to its 
utmost limit. England and Ireland are 
prospering because there is no such 
thing in either country as worn-out 
land. America, notwithstanding her 
almost limitless resources, can scarce- 
ly feed her own people much longer. 

We need not go far to see the im- 
morality of soil robbing. If a farm in 
any locality becomes worn out, even 
though that wearing out be little more 
than the exhaustion of the humus ma- 
terial in the soil, it must expect to 
have a poor tenant. For a good ten- 
ant, who understands his business, will 
not waste his time farming worn-out 
land. He may undertake to restore it; 
but if he is wise, it will be done at the 
expense of the owner. 

The rule, as illustrated in thousands 
of instances, is that the poorer tenants 
get the poorer land. Having poor land, 
they must continue to be poor, which 
means that they lose standing in the 
community. They are not able to edu- 
cate their children; they are not able 
to live as other farmers live. When 
this becomes general in any township, 
it means that the schools in that town- 
ship are poor. It means that the 
churches dwindle in membership, and 
finally pass out. It means that immor- 
ality becomes common even in the 
sports of the young people. It means, 
in short, a lack of social influence and 
of political influence on the part of the 
farmers. These are the penalties for 
soil robbing, wnich nature imposes with 
absolute certainty and unfailing ac- 
curacy. 

Therefore we think we have not tak- 
en too bold a stand when we say that 
soil robbing, no matter who practices 
it, the owner or the tenant, is in its 
very nature immoral. The results we 
have pointed out prove this beyond 
any possibility of contradiction. The 
land itself has its rights; and if these 
rights are violated, if the fertility is 
exhausted by bad management, or un- 
just and unequal laws, it takes its re- 
venge by growing weeds, “thorns and 
thistles.” It is the modern form of the 
primeval curse. 
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The Farmer’s Best Customers 

Who are the 
The people who eat the products of 
the farm, of course. And who are his 
best customers? The people who eat 
the most of them; the people who 
have good appetites; who eat three 
square meals a day, not only bread 
and butter, but beefsteak, potatoes, 
mutton chops, pork and beans, corned 
beef and cabbage; whose appetite for 
fruit and vegetables is insatiable. The 
farmer does not get much good from 
the men who minces and nibbles, who 
looks over the table in the morning 
to see if there is anything on it to 
stimulate a jaded appetite. He does 
not get much good out of the man 
who can’t eat anything unless it is 
fixed up in some especial way, and 
seasoned and spiced so as to be tempt- 
ing to him. The wealthy man is not 
very much good to the farmer. He is 
more apt to be a good customer of 
the man who sells automobiles or jew- 
elry. In short, the man in whom the 
farmer should take the greatest inter- 
est is just the common day laborer or 
factory hand or miner, the man who 
has an appetite that is hard to satisfy, 
not in quality, but in quantity of good, 
solid food. 

He is interested in knowing that this 
man has the wherewithal to buy food 
for himself and his family. That’s the 
interest the farmer has in the labor 
problem. What he wants is to see 
everybody at work, and everybody 
paid for his work. The English labor- 
er at five dollars a week pays out three- 
fourths of that for food: that is, if 
be has a family. Our readers may 
wonder how a man can live at all on 
five dollars a week and support a fam- 
ily. But that is about all the English 
laborer gets, and he does live on -it, 
and if he gets that much. he can live 
quite as healthfully as the American 
laborer does on twice the amount, be- 
cause he is a man of simple tastes and 
simple habits, and likes farm food in 
the shape in which it-comes to him, 
without any special fixings. 

Our readers will remember that we 
never have good times on the farm 
except when labor is fully employed. 
The main interest the farmer has in 
manufacturing is the fact that factor- 
jes provide stomachs that need filling. 
The only real interest he has in the 
tariff is the effect that it might have 
on the demand for his products. If 
the new tariff creates as great a de- 
mand, at fair prices, he will be per- 
fectly satisfied with it, and will be just 
as enthusiastic for low tariffs as he 
ever was for high ones. The thing he 
wants is somebody to eat his products 
and pay him a good price for them. 

The farmer is further interested in 


farmer’s customers? 





seeing his products get on the table of 
| the man who eats them, with the mini- 
| mum of expense, that is, by passing 
through the hands of as few middle- 
men as possible. There must be some 
middlemen, but the fewer the better. 
To do this, farmers should organize, 
so that they can furnish these prod- 
ucts with the greatest regularity pos- 
sible, and standardized so that the 
buyer can be sure that he will get the 
same quality every time, and get it 
regularly. 

Having done his part, for example, 
in providing butter of a uniform qual- 
ity, and wheat or corn of standard 
grades, he is interested in seeing that 
they go to the customer as promptly 
as possible. 

Farmers never made any money out 
of dairying until the creamery came 
in. The good wife with much labor 
and tribulation made butter with the 
primitive churn, brought her butter to 
market, and traded it without refer- 
ence to quality for goods. When the 
creamery came in, she was relieved 
from all this labor, sold her cream di- 
rect to the creamery, and the coodp- 
erators saw to it that the butter made 
was of standard quality, and shipped 
in bulk to the nearest market. 

Farmers lose a great deal by selling 
wheat mixed with dirt and weed seeds. 
The e'evator man pays the same old 
price for all, just as the groceryman 
did for all sorts of butter, discrimi- 
nating against the good farmer and in 
favor of the careless farmer. Farmers 
are themselves frequently to blame, 
because they do not put on the market 
cooperatively butter, cheese, eggs, po- 
tatoes, vegetables and grain, of so uni- 
| form a quality that the customer may 
know just what he is getting. 

When you come to study the whole 
subject carefully, the products of the 
farm are about the only products that 
are divided with approximate equality, 
each man according to his eating, as 
the Israelites gathered manna in the 
days of Moses. The interest of the 
farmer should be in the man who can 
consume the greatest amount of his 
products, the man with a good appe- 
tite and a good digestion, with good 
red blood, firm muscles, and steady 
nerves; and not in the anaemic, spin- 
dle-shanked fellow who lives on lux- 
uries. 

The laboring man can spend half or 
two-thirds of his daily wage for “eats” 
for himself and his family; but the 
man who has to pay a two per cent 
tax on his income can give but a very 
small portion of it to the farmer for 
food. He is a subject of interest to 
the man who sells luxuries, but is not 
of much use to the farmer. The farm- 
er is interested in the man who is a 
good feeder and has the wherewithal 
to buy plenty of food. 








Improvements On the Com- 
. . 
mission Plan 

Our readers have been reading in 
the daily papers about the commission 
plan of city government, inaugurated 
in a time of great calamity at first 
at Galveston, Texas, and still further 
improved in what is known as the Des 
Moines plan. This plan has spread 
pretty much all over the United States, 
except in the larger cities, and is 
meeting a fair measure of success, 
that success being measured by the 
integrity and ability of the men who 
are secured to carry out the plan. It 
has not by any means attained to the 
degree of success that city govern- 
ment has attained under a different 
plan in cities of the Old World. 

The great beauty of this commission 
plan is that it eliminates the ward and 
the ward boss, and gives the entire 
people of the city, without regard to 
politics, an opportunity to select the 
men who are to govern the city. Some 
of the smaller cities have. concluded, 
however, that if a little democracy in 
the city is good, more real democracy 
is better. 

One city has adopted the plan of 
electing commissioners, who do noth- 
ing more than elect a manager for the 
city, reserving for themselves the 
power of dismissal in case he fails to 
prove satisfactory. He “hires and 
fires,” and is held responsible for 
results, precisely the same as the 
Manager of a great industrial estab- 
lishment is held responsible. The 





great object is to center responsibility 
on some one man, and then hold him 





responsible. So far, this seems to 
have worked well. We don’t see why 
it should not. The city is a corpora- 
tion, just like any other corporation, 
and successful corporations do not tol- 
erate divided management. 

Why is not this commission plan 
practical in county as well as city 
government? Why is It not possible 
to concentrate power in the hands of 
one man, and place the power to fire 
him in case of failure in the hands of 
a board of supervisors elected by the 
people? Just as the stockholders of a 
corporation elect a board of directors, 
and they select a man for each par- 
ticular work, putting the supreme re- 
sponsibility in the hands of some one 
man, who decides when there is a dif- 
ference of opinion, and whose decision 
stands. 

We are told that in Germany there 
are cities that have adopted in a dif- 
ferent form this same idea, until city 

management has become one of the 
professions, and cities advertise for a 
manager getting him, where possible, 
in their own city, end if not, then go- 
ing outside, paying him what it is 
worth, end then expecting results. 

We ftancy that a farm would not 
make anvone very much money, if 
there was not on it some man whose 
word was law—a man who hires and 
fires. You can not run even a farm 
on divided management and run it 
successiully. There may be consulta- 
tion, as there should be in any great 
enterprise, but responsibility must 
rest somewhere. 





A Strange Delusion 


A great many American farmers live 
under the delusion that their soils will 
never wear out. This is particularly 
true of settlers in a new section of the 
country, and more particularly in a 
prairie country. These prairie soils 
have been stored with humus material 
for thousands of years, and have pro- 
duced so abundantly with little culti- 
vation, that farmers honestly believe 
them exhaustless in their fertility. If 
for any reason they grow small crops 
where they expected larger, they claim 
that the climate is changing, that the 
drouths or floods are more frequent, or 
that frosts come earlier. Usually noth- 
ing but experience—and hard experi- 
ence at that—will cure the farmer of 
this delusion. 

Many farmers act as if under this 
delusion, while denying that they hold 
it. They rent their farms for grain 
rent; and allow the tenant to sell the 
grain on the market, and put nothing 
in its place. They even allow the ten- 
ant to burn the straw or allow the ma- 
nure to lie in the barnyard until half 
its value is wasted. When the logic of 
events convinces them that the soil is 
gradually wearing out, they labor un- 
der the delusion that turning under a 
crop of clover, or better farming, will 
restore it to its virgin fertility. 

This delusion seems to be peculiar 
to the American farmer. The Chinese 
farmer cherishes no such delusion. He 
has farmed the land for forty centuries 
in such a way as to maintain fertility. 
The Japanese farmer is under no such 
delusion. On a comparatively small 
area, and its fertility not of the best, 
he supports an enormous population, 
by farming in such a way as to main- 
tain the fertility of his land. The Eng- 
lish farmer has no such delusion. He 
had it once, a hundred years or more 
ago; but he has got over it now. He 
maintains the fertility of his soil at all 
hazards; and no landlord there will 
allow a tenant to go or his farm unless 
he is prepared either to maintain fer- 
tility or make good the‘oss out of his 
own pocket. The Irish farmer cher- 
ishes no such delusion. Even in the 
worst of the congested districts, where 
farms are five to ten aeres each, and 
where the people live in hovels, with 
a cow or a pig for their associate, it 
would be impossible to find a single 
farmer so ignorant as to imagine that 
land will maintain its fertility without 
good farming, and the application of 
manure of some sort. We are speak- 
ing now of a country which during a 
thousand years of misrule has yet 
maintained its fertility. 

And yet underneath this delusion 
there is a semblance of truth. The 
fact is that you can not farm land so 
poorly that it will not grow something. 
The Creator has locked up certain ele- 
ments of fertility in the land in such a 
way that they can not be exhausted 





most inveterate  soil-robbing nant 
They are weathered out slow], and 
will produce something; sometim«s the 
cost of the labor, but no profit on the 
investment, If it were not this locking 
up of fertility by an all-wise Proyj- 
dence, the richest would soon become 
a desert waste. 

Now, what are the bottom facis jp 
this question of fertility? Most lands 
contain an abundance of some o/ the 
elements that go to make up plant food. 
The air, for example, from which plants 
get most of their growth, is absolutely 
inexhaustible. There is more or legs 
nitrogen in the soil, also more or less 
sulphur. The wild leguminous plants, 
many of them weeds, can furnish nitro- 
gen from the air, and the annual rains 
provide more or less sulphur; but no 
leguminous plant, no raén, no air, no 
wind, can ever furnish potash or phos- 
phorus. 

When crops of any kind of grain, or 
even live stock, are sold off the farm, 
they carry with them potash, phosphor- 
us and lime; and unless these are sup- 
plied, the land becomes worn out. no 
matter how rich it may be in vegetable 
or other matter. Hence, it is only a 
question of time when all lands wil! so 
far wear out as to be unprofitable, un- 
less they are kept up by robbing other 
lands or other countries. This old world 
itself will wear out in time, and be- 
come an exhausted planet, such as we 
suppose the moon to be. 

Good farming will put off this evil 
day; and good farming means conserv- 
ing the elements of fertility. One of 
the best ways of conserving them is fo 
feed the crops to live stock, so as to 
reduce the waste to the minimum. 

Few people realize the extent to 
which this soil exhaustion has gone on 
in the United States. New England 
farmers once thought their soils inex- 
haustible; and today you can buy farms 
for the cost of the buildings, and often 
for even less. New York and Pennsy]- 
vania held the same delusion; and 
while their soil is not so badly exhaust- 
ed, it has been so far reduced that it 
requires lime and phosphorus, and in 
some cases potash from some other 
part of the world. 

All over the world, and in the best 
parts of the prairie section, there are 
farms that are recognized as worn out. 
These, however, have not yet got be- 
yond redemption. They lack mainly in 
vegetable matter; but the time will 
come when they, too, will be compelied 
to import whichever elements of fertil- 
ity are lacki#g, phosphorus or potash, 
and perhaps both. 

Our readers, therefore, need be un: 
der no delusion. They may thank the 
Lord that He has so locked up some of 
the most costly elements of fertility 
that their fathers could not get them, 
but has kept it as a heritage for them. 

Heretofore, as we have often pointed 
out to our readers, the farmer, speak- 
ing generally, has been a soil miner. 
Here and there, sometimes in neiczh- 
borhoods and counties, you will find 
real farmers, whose lands produce as 
much as they did when first broken up 
from the prairie. But these men have 
been stockmen and good farmers as 
well. The one bare, outstanding fact is 
that in the last sixty years, while we 
have been taking in millions of acres 
of virgin soil, our acre-yield has in- 
creased but slightly, and that only in 
the last twelve or fifteen years, and 
then only about half as fast as popu- 
lation increases. For forty years pre- 
vious, With all this new I#nd being put 
under cultivation, the acre-yield slowly 
decreased, until now our wheat yield 
per acre is the lowest on earth, except 
in Russia and India. It is time to wake 
up, brethren. 





Corn for Kansas 


Secretary Coburn, of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, has issued 
a circular letter on the seed corn si‘u- 
ation in that state. He says that ccr- 
respondents from 43 of the 105 countics 


report that there will be no corn of this 
year’s stock fit for planting, and he 
estimates that not to exceed a half 
dozen counties will have corn of this 
year’s growing for their home needs. 
He therefore advises that where com 
did not mature satisfactorily this ane 
seed be collected from old corn whi: 

is still on hand, and that a sufficis 

amount be collected to permit of car 

ful testing during the winter and the 
rejection of that which does not meet 


by the most greedy landlord or the ' the test. 
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“The Cell Structure of Man 
and Society 


Scientists tell us that man is made 
up of cells; that each cell has life in 
that the life contained in the 


itself: 
original cell long before the birth of 
the individual, develops in the strang- 


est possible sort of way series of cells 
differing in shape ,structure and meth- 
ods of division. For cells multiply 
py division. Cells of a certain kind 
grou] themselves together and form 


pones. muscles, blood and skin; oth- 
ers the stomach, intestines, etc.; oth- 
ers nerves; the whole ceil structure 
peing dominated by that mysterious 


thing which we call life, which each 
of us has while here on earth, and 
which none of us completely under- 
stand. These cells arrange themselves 
in groups—the liver, the kidneys, the 
stomach, the intestines, the skin, the 
brain, ete. 

These various groups have different 
functions; and yet have a method of 
cooperation that man vainly attempts 
to imitate. They have a way of help- 
ing each other out, which man may 
admire and possibly attempt to imi- 
tate, but which he is a long ways from 
putting in practice with any great de- 
gree of perfection. For example, there 
are Various groups of cells which tend 
to eliminate the waste matter from 
the system. The skin does the larger 
part of it, about 55 per cent of the 
waste matter of the body going out 
through the skin in insensible per- 
spiration. If for any reason this group 
of cells that we call the skin fails to 
do its work, then the liver and bow- 
els and other excretory organs do the 
work for the time being. If the skin 
still fails to do its proper work, dis- 
ease sets in, and the man will die. The 
failure of any part of this complicated 
machine which we call man to do its 
proper work, leads some other group 
of cells or organs to do more work, 
and in a way it was not intended for 
them to work; and the man dies. This 
may not be exactly a scientific state- 
ment; but we are simply trying to give 
our readers a little hint as to the won- 
derful processes going on within them- 
selves. 

In a certain general way we may say 
that society, or the nation, or the en- 
tire human race, is made up of cells 
and groups of cells, each community 
being a cell, and the work done in 
each community being a necessary 
part of the work done by the whole. 
In man, some of the cells sometimes 
g0 wrong, and as a result we have ab- 
normal growths, tumors, malignant 
cancers, causing death. We have ex- 
actly the same thing in society—whole 
classes of people that are just like 
abnormal growths, tumors and cancers 
in the human body. 

The farming community may be lik- 
ened to a group of cells of the same 
kind, the business of which is to pro- 
vide food for the body politic—the na- 
tion. So long as these agricultural 
cells are in good working order, this 
body politic should be well. If they 
decrease in number or vitality, then 
we have a nation that is likely to be 
sick. It may not know it, but it is not 
well, and there is trouble in store. In 
short, as food is the one condition of 
life in man, the life of the body politic 
depends on having a sufficient supply 
of food, and that is furnished by agri- 
culture, that is, by the agricultural 
cells of the nation. 

Man can not live just by eating food, 
»wever. Neither can the body politic. 
More than that is necessary. It must 


—_ 


be digested; and the manufacturing 
cells of this great nation of ours cor- 
respond to the digestive apparatus in 


human system. If they fail to 
Work right, we have indigestion, be- 
ning with sour stomach and nau- 
a, and finally chronic dyspepsia, ac- 
mpanied by pessimism, which is a 
re high-sounding name for what 
mers call ‘the blues.” 

_The nation, like man, has a distribu- 
ive system, its railroads, steamships 
nd other modes of transportation. If 
ils goes wrong, there is sore trouble 
~congestion in one part of the system, 
hilliness, lack of blood, anemia, in an- 
other part; sometimes foot and mouth 
disease, gangrene, and finally the 
sloughing off of the extremities. We 
have had a great deal of complaint 
about this in times past. Whole com- 
iunities have been sloughed off sim- 
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ply from lack of transportation facili- 
ties. 

The nation, too, has its nerves—tel- 
egraph and telephone lines, and other 
methods of conveying information. 
Crowning all, it has a directing force 
—the statesmen, the men who do the 
thinking and planning for the public 
welfare. If a man’s brain goes wrong, 
he is all wrong. He is subject to gid- 
diness, vertigo, headache, strange no- 
tions and hallucinations. This seems 
to be the matter with the nation of 
late, judging from what has been go- 
ing on at our state capitals and our 
national capital. 

In the human body there is a blood 
circulation, and the health of a man 
depends largely on the circulation of 
his blood. Our banking system fur- 
nishes the blood circulation of the 
body politic; and it is admitted on all 
hands that it is a very poor one, for 
the reason that it is congested in cer- 
tain spots. The people are beginning 
to realize this; hence the Pujo investi- 
gation and the general complaint of a 
money trust. When the blood centers 
in the kidneys or the liver, when the 
heart is not able to do its proper work 
of distribution, we call in the doctor. 
When it circulates freely to the ex- 
tremities, so that a man goes to bed 
comfortable without a hot water bottle 
at his feet (or a hot stove lid or brick, 
as in the olden times), and does not 
need an ice cap or cold packs on his 
head, and even his finger-tips are 
warm, that man is well, fit for work or 
warfare or wooing. Otherwise, there 
is something the matter with him. The 
same holds true when there is conges- 
tion of wealth in one place in the na- 
tion, and anemia in another place. 

The human body has its police force 
—the white corpuscles of the blood— 
which multiply with wonderful rapid- 
ity when any part of the body is at- 
tacked, and rush to that part. They 
are the warriors, the defenders of so- 
ciety. For instance, when any part of 
the body is wounded, the white cor- 
puscles vastly multiply, and are rushed 
to that point. What we call pus or 
matter is really a mixture of the de- 
cayed portions of the body and these 
white corpuscles, these policemen or 
warriors who have died in their at- 
tempt to remedy the evil done. Man 
has natural enemies, malignant germs, 
which are usually kept out of the sys- 
tem by the skin. But when there is a 
wound, these malignant germs find 
ready access, and make the work of 
these policemen of the body much 
more difficult and dangerous. 

We have an example of this in the 
body politic in the lockouts and the 
strikes in various eastern cities, where 
congestion of population, wealth and 
forces hostile to the well-being of the 
whole system exists, showing that this 
nation, notwithstanding its boast of 
health and vigor, is not entirely well, 
is in fact sick. 

Our readers may think that this is 
fanciful. We ask them to look into the 
subject more carefully. If we are to 
have national wealth, we will do well 
to consider the body of a well man, 
one who is well all over, whose food 
supply is abundant but not excessive, 
whose digestion and excretory system 
is in good working order, whose meth- 
ods of distribution are working per- 
fectly, the heart beating strong and 
full and steady, without jerks or palpi- 
tations or missing beats. 

The regeneration of the system must 
begin with agriculture and with the 
agricultural communities, in order 
that there may be a full supply of that 
which, after all, is the first condition 
of life in either man or nation. Just 
at present the nation is complaining 
of a deficient food supply. The diffi- 
culty, however, does not come from 
too small a supply, but mainly from 
the obstacles in the way of getting a 
food supply to the stomach. A man 
can not either eat or digest very well, 
can not feel healthy and entirely com- 
fortable, if his food has to fight its 
way to the mouth, if the teeth are out 
of order, and the supply of saliva is 
not abundant. 

Laying aside all fancies, the thing 
that this nation needs is the kind of 
coéperation between farmers, manu- 
facturers, distributers and statesmen, 
that will enable each particular group 
of men to do its proper work and co- 
operate with each other in as kindly 
and effective way as the various 
groups of cells in the human body, 
each working for the good of the 
whole. 

We believe it was David who said 
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that he was “fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” Man is God’s greatest work 
on earth. The human system furnish- 
es the model on which all other hu- 
man systems are constructed; and the 
structure of society is largely human, 
its imperfections show that; and it 
should be constructive. Give us healthy 
communities (small groups of cells) 
in the country and in town, working 
together, and we shall have a healthy 
nation. 

In other words, the real health of 
the nation depends on coéperation be- 
tween its different parts; and coépera- 
tion is something which we are just 
beginning to learn. If every cell in 
the human body was as individualistic 
as some farmers are, there would soon 
be urgent need of the doctor, and the 
funeral would not be far off. The in- 
dividuals of other groups of people 
have learned a bastard sort of codpera- 
tion, which we call combination—co- 
operation for purely selfish purposes. 
The salvation of the farming interests 
lies in the study and practice of genu- 
ine codperation, in which the individ- 
ual works not for himself, but for the 
benefit of the group or community. 





The Income Tax 





The conference committees of the | 
senate and house have definitely agreed 


upon the details of the income tax and 
on the form in which it will become the 
law of the land. The interest of our 
readers in this bill, especially our farm 
readers, lies mainly in this, that it is a 
revoluticn in our methods of taxation. 


Our methods of taxation have been ex- | 
ceedingly crude, as compared with the | 
methods of other nations; and the bur- | 


den of taxation has by no means fallen 
on those best able to bear it, but al- 
most universally those who, because of 
their great wealth have received the 
greatest amount of protection, 
been paying the least taxes in propor- 
tion to value received. 

As agreed by the senate and house 
committees, taxes on incomes of less 
than $20,00C will be 1 per cent. In 
computing the taxable income, $3,000 
will be exempted in the case of single 
persons, and $4,000 in the case of mar- 
ried persons. That is. a bachelor with 
an income of $20,000 will pay 1 per cent 
on $17,000, whereas, the married man 
will pay 1 per cent on $16,000. It is 
evidently assumed that it requires 
$3,000 to support a bachelor comfort- 
ably, whereas it takes only another 
$1,000 to support a wife and whatever 
children there may be in like comfort. 
This certainly is a compliment to the 
wives, and should be a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of marriage. 

When the income is less than $50,000 


have | 


the recipient must pay 1 per cent on | 


the first $20,000 ($200), and 2 per cent 


amounts to $75,000 he will have to pay 1 


come up, which it will take the law- 
yers a long time to settle. 

There was an income tax in 1869, 
and many persons paia the income 
tax. Then the law was repealed. The 
enforcing of this law will be like pull- 
ing teeth to many people. There will 
be “weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth,” provided this law is held 
to be constitutional and is put in op- 
eration. There will be hundreds of 
ways devised to avoid paying this tax. 
It will be held to be a tax on thrift, 
inquisitorial, impertinent, unconstitu- 
tional, and everything of that sort. 
Lawyers will acquire large incomes in 
the great cities from contesting the 
law. 

Nevertheless, we believe it to be 
one of the best pieces of legislation 
that has been enacted in the United 
States. The burdens of taxation from 
top to bottom have been resting upon 
those least able to bear them. Noa 
one knows or can even #uess with any 
degree of accuracy as to the amount 
of income this will furnish to the Uni- 
ted States. The danger is that it will 
develop more and more the spirit of 
reckless extravagance which has char- 


acterized our federal government for 
generations. In this lies the main in- 
terest which it has for our farmer 


readers, as most of them, without any 
strain upon their conscience can eas- 
ily escape this tax. 


. 
The Immorality of Bad 
. 
Farming 

In a previous article we have sug- 
gested that bad farming is immoral, 
Perhaps this proposition needs further 
elucidation. 

To begin with, as stated in the article 
referred to, the permanence of our 
government and even of our civiliza- 
tion depelids on the maintenance of 
fertility in the soil. When soils lose 
fertility, farmers become poor, have 
not the means to educate their chil- 
dren, and the great farming class, that 
is the very backbone of our republic, 
its balance wheel, loses its influence. 

No nation ever has survived, nor 
can survive, the decline of its agricul- 
ture. The decline of the Roman fre- 
public began when its farmers moved 
to town and had their lands cultivated 
by slaves. France and Belgium pros- 
per because they are nations of small 
farmers, who cultivate their land to its 
utmost limit. England and Ireland are 
prospering because there is no such 
thing in either country as worn-out 
land. America, notwithstanding her 
almost limitless resources, can scarce- 
ly feed her own people much longer. 

We need not go far to see the im- 
morality of soil robbing. If a farm in 
any locality becomes worn out, even 





| though that wearing out be little more 
on the balance, or $800 on $50,000. If it | 


per cent on the first $20,000 ($200), 2 | 


per cent on the next $30,000 ($600), and 
3 per cent on the balance ($750), or a 
total of $1,550 annually. When it 
amounts to $100,000, he will have to 


pay, in addition to this, 4 per cent on | 
the additional $25,000, making the to- | 
If he is one of those farm- | 


tal $2,550. 
ers blessed with -an income of $250,- 
000, his taxes will be considerable, 
for he will have to pay the above and 
also 5 per cent on the additional $150,- 
000, or a total of $10,050. If he is 
among those lucky farmers who hes 
an income of $500,000, he will have 
to pay the above and an additional 6 
per cent on $250,000, or a total of 
$15,050. When his income is over 
half a million, he will have to pay the 
above amount and 7 per cent on the 
balance. 

Farmers will not worry much over 
this income tax; but will congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the taxa- 
tion, so far as the United States gov- 
ernment is concerned, will not affect 
them, but will tend to check the ac- 
cumulation of swollen fortunes. 

There will, however, be a lot of 
interesting questions in connection 
with this law before it is put in actual 
operation. What is taxable income? 
A farmer bought a farm five years ago 
for $100 an acre, and sells it for $200. 


Is this profit on the land taxable in-’ 


come? If he sells land on long time, 
does he pay income tax on the pay- 
ments, or on profits, as they are paid? 
Or does he count the profit on the 
sale of the farm as taxable income? 
There will be a thousand questions 





than the exhaustion of the humus ma- 
terial in the soil, it must expect to 
have a poor tenant. For a good ten- 
ant, who understands his business, will 
not waste his time farming worn-out 
land. He may undertake to restore it; 
but if he is wise, it will be done at the 
expense of the owner. 

The rule, as illustrated in thousands 
of instances, is that the poorer tenants 
get the poorer land. Having poor land, 
they must continue to be poor, which 
means that they lose standing in the 
community. They are not able to edu- 
cate their children; they are not able 
to live as other farmers live. When 
this becomes general in any township, 
it means that the schools in that town- 
ship are poor. It means that the 
churches dwindle in membership, and 
finally pass out. It means that immor- 
ality becomes common even in the 
sports of the young people. It means, 
in short, a lack of social influence and 
of political influence on the part of the 
farmers. These are the penalties for 
soil robbing, which nature imposes with 
absolute certainty and unfailing ac- 
curacy. 

Therefore we think we have not tak- 
en too bold a stand when we say that 
soil robbing, no matter who practices 
it, the owner or the tenant, is in its 
very nature immoral. The results we 
have pointed out prove this beyond 
any possibility of contradiction. The 
land itself has its rights; and if these 
rights are violated, if the fertility is 
exhausted by bad management, or un- 
just and unequal laws, it takes its re- 
venge by growing weeds, “thorns and 
thistles.” It is the modern form of the 
primeval curse. 
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The Winter wal the ( Colt 


in price now, not- 
withstanding the advent of the auto- 
mobile and the motor truck. How long 
they will continue so, we do not know; 
but at least long enough to justify the 
farmer in taking the best care of them, 
and particularly in taking care of the 
colt Many farmers hinder the devel- 
opment of the colt by keeping it in the 
stable and carrying feed and water to 
it, finding this less trouble than to pro- 


Hiorses are high 


vide proper food and proper exercise 
out-of-doors. 

Assuming that the cait has been 
Wweaned—not suddenly, for that is cruel 
—but by keeping it home during the 
summer, preferably in company with 
another colt or an older horse, and 


teaching it to eat, the next question 
that arises is how to carry it through 
the winter. Remember that colts, like 
all creatures, both young and old, need 
proper food, that is, a properly bal- 
anced ration, pure water, pure air and 


exercise. Without all of these, you 
can not grow a ood colt at all. How, 
then, should the colt be kept during 
the winter? 

First, it should lave company. All 
young things like company. Two or 
ihree colts together make geod com- 
pany for each other; but, like other 


young things, they will put up with the 
company of age rather than have no 
company at all. 


Hlow should the colt be fed? Why, 
with feed calculated to develop its 
growth, of course What is the colt 


doing? It is building up bone and mus- 
cle. Therefore, it wants bone making 
.. 


and muscle making feeds. You are not 


trving to fatten this colt; vou are not 
fitting it for market. You are simply 
growing it Oats or oats and corn 
mixed; alfalfa hay, clover hay or cow- 
pea hay; timothy, if you have nothing 


better—but a ton of clover is worth 
two tons of timothy to teed to any 
growing animal 

If vou will let the colt grow up out- 
of-doors, with shelter from storms, it 
will zrow a coat that will keep it com- 
fortable: but don’t put it out in the 
corn stalks in cold weath With o'der 
horses Don't put it out on pasture 
when the weather is at zero. It is too 


to stand that hardship vet. 
Give it plenty of room to exercise it- 
self: for growing colts must play, and 
play is just as necessary to the colt as 
it is to the boy and girl. See 
fences are such as 
jump over. Be careful 
wire fences unless it is to them 
A colt born in a large pasture fenced 
with barbed wire will net likely be in- 
jured, because its dam taught it from 
the very beginning that these wires are 
dan: Use a smooth wire fence 
or a board fence for a colt pasture 
Your colt may not look as well in the 
spring as though you had kept it in the 


young 


that the 
not to 


about barbed 


1 
used 


erTrous. 


barn and fed it corn, but it will be a 
Zreat deal better colt, and will make a 
great deal better horse. After it is a 
year old, you can put it in the corn 


stalks. or, better still, in a second crop 
clover or bime grass pasture; but even 
then vou had better give it some oats 
and corn. We have raised a good many 


colts in this way, and seldom gave 
them any corn after the first winter: 
but they would have been the better 
for it 


The weight of the horse, other things 
being equal, has a great deal to do with 
the price. If vour colt is either stunt- 
ed or overfed with an unbalanced ra- 


tion. vou must not expect to get that 
extra hundred pounds which does so 


much when it comes to fixing the price 
of the horse when it goes on the mar- 
ket. 

Above all things else, however, be 
kind to your colt. Halter it early, be- 
fore vou have weaned it: and if when 
you are weaning it, vou halter it along- 
side the mare. so much the better. By 
haltering it and teaching it that vou 
are its friend; that vou are the god of 
the colt. that is. teaching it to regard 
you as omnipotent, onmiscient and 
omnipresent, with merciful intentions 
towards it, but a power that can not be 
resisted, vsu will have no trouble. That 
colt will need no breaking. It will need 
training: but breaking is not always 
training: in fact, often the opposite. 
Take good care of that 2-lt. It will pay 
you a good. round price for everything 
you feed it; but will pay vou a better 
price if vou feed it with kindness and 
take rood care of it, show yourself to 
be its friend. That is the proper way 
of dealing with colts or children or 
yous wel. 
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The Woes of Milady 


There was mourning, lamentation 
and woe in the customs house in New 
York, on Saturday, October 4th, be- 


cause the new tariff law which went 
into effect the night before, forbids the 
importation into this country of 
aigrettes or the plumage of any wild 
bird. Two of our fastest steamers came 
through the narrows that day, and to 
the customs house came ladies who 
had been to “gay Paree”’ and squan- 
dered thousands of dollars on plumage 
for hat ornamentation. 

“] must have that feather,” said one 
of the more hardened customs house 
officers to a lady with a beautiful vel- 
vet hat adorned with an aigrette. When 
she protested, he took it off her hat. 
Hiis example was followed by the other 
officers, and soon there was a pile of 
aigrettes, plumes, birds of paradise and 
other feather ornaments. Needless to 
say, there was a crowd of the maddest 
ladies that ever appeared in the New 
York customs house. Of course, bag- 
gage was also searched, and feathers 
confiscated. We said “confiscated,” but 
that is stretching the truth a little: 
for the customs officers were merciful, 
and turned over the pile, worth thou- 
sands of dollars, to the appraisers,. who 
will fix their value, and then permit the 
angry women to send them back to 
Paris and get back the appraised value, 
which will be less than the prices paid. 
Unless they do this, the wearers will 
be liable for smuggling, which is a good 
deal worse than losing the ornaments. 

The new law, it appears, absolutely 
forbids the importation of the plumage 
of wild birds. The plumage of tame 
birds is not under the ban of the law, 
and hence there will hereafter be a 
careful study of roosters’ tails, turkey 
feathers, the plumage of pheasants, 
peacocks, ete We don’t know but 
these are quite as beautiful as aigrettes 
and other wild plumage, and would be 
so considered, if they were as rare and 
expensive. 

We presume that none of our readers 
these farmers’ 
and daughters do not often go to 
This inci- 
farm folks 
that afflict 


were on 
Wives 
Paris to buy their 
dent shows, however, 
do not have ail the 
humanity. 


English Blue Grass 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“In another agricultural paper 
tice an article which speaks of Fng- 
lish blue grass as being a very valu- 
able crop. It is said that it produces 
pasture both earlier and later than 
any other forage plant. The article 
was written to cover a_ portion of 
eastern Kansas south of Kansas City, 
where I think conditions are much 
different than here. Can you give me 
any information concerning the use 
of English blue grass in lowa? Does 
it compare favorably with Kentucky 


steamers, as 
clothes. 


that 


woes 


I no- 


blue grass and other grasses which 
are grown here?” 

There are two distinct grasses that 
are called English blue grass. One 
is a true blue grass, which is very | 
similar to our native Kentucky blue 
grass. The other is more properly 
called meadow fescue. This latter is 
much different from ordinary blue 
grass. Neither of them is as valuable 


lowa conditions as is 
grass. Both of them 


under ordinary 
Kentucky blue 
have a place. 
The English blue 
like ordinary blifie grass, 
monly known as wire grass, 
nadian blue grass. It does not 
quite so tall as ordinary blue 
and the leaves have a more bluish 
color. We have often seen it in pas- 
tures in different parts of the state. 
On thin, dry soil, it seems to furnish 
more pasture than ordinary blue grass 


grass, which is 
is more com- 
or Ca- 
grow 


grass, 


does. The leaves are finer and more 
abundantly produced. Over most of 
Iowa, Kentucky blue grass is to be 


preferred to Canadian blue grass, or, 
as it is sometimes called, English 
blue grass. 

Meadow fescue, which is sometimes 
called English blue grass, is probably 
the grass td which our correspondent 
refers. It is much used in England 
and on the Continent in pasture mix- 
tures. In southeastern Kansas, south- 
ern, Missouri, and parts of the east- 
ern states, meadow fescue has given 
good satisfaction. It does fairly well 
in Iowa, but is very little used be- 
cause it is more easily killed out by 
drouth than timothy or biue grass. 








The seed is expensive, and it is diffi- 
cult to get a good quality in this coun- 
try. Meadow fescue is worth while 
experimenting with under corn belt 
conditions. Probably the best results 
will be secured by mixing meadow fes- 
cue With Kentucky blue grass, red clo- 
ver and alsike clover. Where Ken- 
tucky blue grass is at its best, it is 
doubtful if it will pay to experiment 
with these English grasses. 





Serum Prevents Cholera 

That good serum, when properly ad- 
ministered in time, will hog 
cholera, has been demonstrated again 
by the Scott County Farm Improve- 
ment League in its work throughout 
Scott county, Iowa, last summer. In 
its work, the league had the codpera- 
tion of the Iowa State College and of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. G. R. Bliss, county agricul- 
turist, directed the work, and has just 
issued a report giving results on 200 
herds treated this season. 

The league kept a record of sixteen 
herds, including 1,413 hogs, where no 
treatment outside of tonics and com- 
mercial feeds was given. In these 
herds the loss was 85 per cent, a total 
of 1,201 having died of the cholera. 

In the same county were forty farm- 
ers, whose herds totaled 2,700 head, 
who used the serum as a preventive. 
Here the loss was only 39 pigs, or 1.3 
per cent of the total number treated. 

Single treatment was given at the 
right time to 29 herds slightly affected. 


prevent 


| The number treated included 1,642 hogs 


and 176 of them died, or only 10 per 
cent. In seven of the herds there was 
no loss at all. 

Thirty-five herds, including 
hogs, were given treatment when they 
were quite sick, about three or four 
days after it should have been admin- 
istered. With these the loss of those 
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treated was 25 per cent, or a total of 
578 head. In the same herds were 490 
head that were not treated, and the 


loss was 385 head, or 78 per cent. 
Nineteen herds were very sick when 
the single treatment was given, which 


was delayed about ten days longer 
than it should have been. Out of a 
total of 949 hogs, 560 died. The loss 
was 58 per cent. In the same herds, 
655 head were not given treatment, 
and 622 died, 95 per cent of the af- 


fected ones. 


TABLE SHOWING THE RESULT OF 


SERUM TREATMENT IN SCOTT 
COUNTY, IOWA. 
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Experiments were made by taking 
well hogs which had received the dou- 
ble treatment, and placing them in 
herds where the cholera was raging. 
In the test three treated hogs were 
taken from well herds and scattered 
among three different affected herds 
where cholera was at its worst. In 
one instance, hogs which had been 
treated in the herd of C. W. Lau were 
placed with those of William Murray, 
who had a herd of 95 and who lost &8& 
per cent of them. In no instance did 
the hogs treated with the serum con- 
tract the cholera. 

Value of serum treatment also was 
demonstrated in herds where the dis- 
ease had gained some headway, espe- 
cially if it was given in time. In herds 
where no treatment was administered, 
the average loss was &5 out of cvery 
100 hogs. The average loss in herds 
very sick when treatment was delayed 
ten days was kept down to 58 out of 
100; where they were quite sick, and 
treatment delayed four days. to 25 out 
of 100; and when slightly affected dur- 
ing the first stages, to only 10 out of 
100. 

Mr. Bliss says he finds much lack of 
faith in the value of the treatment in 
spite of the dozens of herds where the 
serum has kept down and checked the 
spread of the disease. In many coun- 
ties he has visited, he says there ap- 
pears to be no effort to save affected 








—. 


hogs, and that they are dying hy; the 
hundreds. 

The double treatment with seri is 
said to give immunity for life xcept 
in the case of nursing pigs. After 
they have been weaned for abou 


week, it is effective and much less om 
pensive than with full-grown pigs The 
success of serum treatment depends 
upon the strength and cleanliness of 
the serum, stage of disease in the }y« rd 
coolness of weather, cleanliness of the 
premises, and the kind of feed useq. _ 

Affected hogs should be provided 
with clean quarters, plenty of ool, 
clean water, good pasture, preferably 
on clover or alfalfa, and fresh milk or 
slop. No corn should be fed. An out- 
break of cholera is indicated by loss 
of appetite, coughing, hard breathing, 
constipation and a disposition to lie 
down during the early stages. As the 
disease progresses, the animal grows 
thin and weak, is unable to walk with 
out staggering, the eyes droop, and 
the curl leaves the tail. The eyeballs 
become bloodshot, and there is often a 
gummy formation around the eyelids, 
The excrement is green and watery, 
and the bowels loose during the last 
stages. 





Eradicating Mosquitoes With 
Bats 


In a recent publication of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, Dr. 
Campbell, of Texas, tells how he very 
greatly reduced the number of mos- 
quitoes in his locality by domesticat- 
ing bats. Two years ago, in the spring, 
he built a roost thirty feet high and 
twelve feet square at the base. Fresh 
bat manure or guano was spread at 
the bottom of the roosts and the in- 
side was sprayed with a chemical to 
make it smell as though bats had been 
there. Four months after this was 
done, a colony of several hundred bats 
took possesion. The colony. prora- 
gated very rapidly, and last year there 
must have been many thousands. for 
they went in and out of the tower in 
clouds. In fact, the roost was so thick- 
ly stocked that it took several 
to empty it. . 

sats live almost altogether on mos- 
quitoes. Dr. Campbell has examined 
bat droppings very carefully, and he 
finds that they are composed largel: 
of the fragments of mosquitoes. His 


hours 


investigations have led him to con- 
clude that the average bat eats 51) 
mosquitoes daily. In a good ro 


there are half a million bats. 

In the vicinity of Dr. Campbell's bat 
roost mosquitoes are not nearly so 
thick now as they have been in former 
years. In former vears, malaria car- 
ried by mosquitoes had greatly trou- 
bled people in the vicinty, but last year 
there were scarcely any chills. 


The bat not only eats mosquitoes, 
but converts them into a high-grade 
fertilizer. The bat droppings or guano 


are standard fertilizer the world ove: 
It sells for about $30 a ton. 

From the foregoing we conclude that 
is is a wise thing to encourage the re- 
production of bats. These winged ani- 
mals are uncanny creatures, but they 
are most interesting to study, and will 
repay the protection we may give to 
them. 





Colt Weaning by the Moon 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“T am told that colts wean bet’ 
when the moon is in one partic 
phase than when in another. Have 
there been any experiments to prove 


9 


this? 

There has been a widespread bs 
that the weaning of colts and o' 
animals, castration, the planting of })0- 
tatoes and other crops, etc., should he 
done in certain phases of the m 
Men who have studied the science 01 
agriculture take no stock in this he- 
lief. We do not know of any experi- 
ments which have been conduci 
which seem to justify it. 





Information Wanted 


One of our New Mexico subscribers 
writes: 

“Please advise me how to keep cauli- 
flower brittle after being cut, for wi'- 
ter and spring use. There is no mar- 
ket here for cauliflower.” 

Have our readers any suggestions (0 
offer? 
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~ Putting Corn Stover in 
the Silo 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“Please advise us if you have had 
xperience, or know of anyone who 
jaced corn stover in the silo. We 
wish to shuck the corn from the shock 
in the field, and we wish to be advised 
if it will pay us to then run the fodder 
in the silo. We have enough good fod- 
der to fill a 12x80 foot silo if the pro- 
ject is advisable and will pay for the 
expense. We have the cutter and ev- 


any ¢ 
has | 


* erything else necessary.” 


Corn stover without the ears on will 
keep all right if plenty of water is put 
on it. Some of our readers have fed it 
with what they claim to be excellent 
results. In fact, we know of one man 
who regards silage made from corn 
stover Without ears as practically equal 


to that made from corn fodder with 
the ears on. We are sure that he is 
mistaken. 

A number of years ago, in Wiscon- 
sin, they put one part of a field of corn 
into the silo, ears and all; another part 
of the field they husked and put only 


the stover into the silo. By careful 
analyses they determined that by hand- 
ling the stover and ear corn separately 
they had lost about seven per cent of 
dry matter, which had been saved by 
putting the corn and all into the silo. 
They fed the stover silage to milk 
cows in such a way as to compare it 
with ordinary silage made from ears 
and all. To give the stover silage a 
square deal, enough dry ear corn was 
fed with it to make up for the corn in 
the ordinary silage. The same amounts 
of hay and grain were fed to both lots 
of cows. The experiment resulted de- 
cidedly in favor of the cows fed on sil- 
age made from the ears and all. The 
cows getting stover silage gave 4 per 
cent less milk and 6.9 per cent less 
butter-fat. In Vermont, another exper- 
iment of the sort resulted in just the 
same way. 

It is possible to make good silage 
from stover without ears. But ordi- 
narily it is not practical. It would 
seem foolish to husk the corn only to 
feed it back to the cows in the end. 





Are You Curing Your Own 
Pork? 


One of the blessings of the high cost 
of living is that it makes us do a 
little figuring to which we are not ac- 
customed. When we get to paying 
from 39 to 40 cents a pound for break- 
fast bacon, and can slip a dollar’s 
worth in our pocket and not feel any 
inconvenience, we begin to wonder why 
the farmers do not cure their own 
pork. 

The curing of pork is not a new dis- 

covery. It is rather a lost art. A great 
many people don’t know how to cure 
pork. Do you? If not, better ask 
your grandmother about it. She will 
know how, we are sure. Possibly your 
mother knows. If they do not know, 
then we wonder if the agricultural col- 
lege knows, or the experiment station. 
A lost art can be rediscovered. Is it 
not about time we rediscovered this 
ye? Must we go on for all time, 
nding our hogs to Chicago or some 
ther packing center to have them 
lled, and then shipped back, possibly 
) the same town, and out to the same 
arm to be eaten? Selling them at 8 
ents a pound and buying them back 
' from 20 to 30 and sometimes even 
' cents in the city. 
We have been trying to revive this 
st art for many years, publishing 
ecipes from time to time. Sometimes 
ey worked and sometimes they failed 
but when they don’t work, it is be- 
use they are not followed. 

Let us think about this, and see 
Whether we can not reduce the high 
ost of living on the farm, whether it 
s reduced in town or not. These cliff- 
wellers who live in flats, as our re- 
puted ancestors some thousands of 
years ago are said to have lived on 
the sides of cliffs and in caves, can 
ot do this, of course. They have to 
‘ve from hand to mouth. Neither can 
tie man who lives in an ordinary home 
n town do it very well. In the first 
‘lace, he does not have the pork. In 
ie second place, he has gotten into 
the habit of buying at the butcher’s 
and paying profits to the shipper, the 
packing house, and divers and sundry 
commissions, the wholesale profits and 
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the retail profits, and then paying for 
the delivery of his meat at his home 
once or perhaps twice a day. There 
is no help for him. He has to stand 
the high cost of living because he has 
chosen to live in town. 

But the farmer can; and if he don’t 
do it, then it is hardly fair for him to 
complain about the high cost of living, 
and abuse the packers, the railroads, 
the merchants, and everybody else. 
The burdens that wear us out most are 
usually the self-assumed burdens, and 
we have no right to complain of them. 

The farmer can kill his own hogs; or 
if he does not want to go to the trouble 
and expense of killing and dressing 
them himself, he can take them to the 
nearest butcher and have them killed 
and brought back. He can utilize a 
very considerable part of the by-prod- 
ucts, the head, the feet, the backbone, 
and sausage meat. He can cure the 
shoulders and sides and hams. He can 
have his own lard. 

He can do just a little bit better than 
anyone else. He can pick out the best 
hogs—the bacon hogs, hogs that have, 
as the Irishman says, “a streak of fat 
and a streak of lean.” If he is an epi- 
cure, he can select the hogs he wants 
to kill early, and feed them a ration 
that will make bacon second to none in 
th? world. Instead of feeding them 
corn altogether, he can feed them some 
barley or wheat or oats, and simply 
finish on the corn. There is nothing 
too good for the farmer, unless he 
chooses to have that which is not the 
best, and puts up with common stuff. 





Drinking Water for Cattle 


In an Irish agricultural paper we no- 
tice a curious article on drinking wa- 
ter for cattle. Attention is called to 
the fact that cattle often prefer pond 
water to the best spring water. The 
pond water is often slimy and teeming 
with bacteria and protozoa of all kinds. 
A veterinarian is quoted as follows: 

“Our knowledge of what used to be 
called infusioria, and now often re- 
ferred to as protozoa, is very slight, 
but very gradually we are learning 
that these low forms of life have of- 
fices to perform of which our fathers 
never dreamed. Thus it may be that 
animals with what we call a morbid 
appetite, and treat with drugs, are 
searching in their own blind, instinct- 
ive way for a remedy for a condition 
we can not diagnose.” 

A summary is given of an article in 
a veterinary paper concerning a cow 
affected with red-water and ready to 
die. The owner, despairing of all hope, 
and hearing that the drinking of stag- 
nant water might cure her, drove her 
into a field where there was a tub in 
which water had been standing at least 
three weeks. There was a green slime 
on the water, and it smelled badly. The 
cow was thirsty and the day warm, and 
as a result she drank most of the wa- 
ter. She was better the next day, and 
recovered completely in a few days. 

Must everything that science learns 
be taken “with a grain of salt’? For 
many years doctors both of people and 
of animals have urged the drinking of 
pure water as one of the essentials of 
health. All sensible people will still 
agree that in the main they are right. 
But it may perhaps be that there is 
some :beneficent principle in certain 
kinds of dirty water. 





How Many Cattle for the 
Silo? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the least number of cattle 
that it would be safe to feed from a 
fourteen-foot silo so that enough 
would be used each day to keep the si- 
lage from spoiling? I would be glad 
to have this subject discussed by those 
who have fed silage.” 

In order to make sure that there is 
no spoiling in a fourteen-foot silo, 
there should be thirty cows, or their 
equivalent, eating thirty pounds of si- 
lage each daily. This means the daily 
removal of about a thousand pounds, 
or two inches of silage, weighing 
forty pounds to the cubic foot. In very 
cold weather it will be safe to remove 
an inch or even less of silage daily. In 
warm weather three inches of silage, 
or 1,500 pounds, should be taken off 
every day from a fourteen-foot silo. 
What has practical experience taught 
our readers concerning the best num- 
ber of cows for a fourteen-foot silo? 
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Do You Know 
Where “Ladies’ Home 


Journalville’’ Is? 


That is what a suburb of a South- 
ern city is called, because it is built 
up entirely of the small house- 
plans published in Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal, And all say it is 
“fone of the prettiest suburbs” 
they have ever seen! 


Over 25,000 houses have been built 
inthe United States from plans pub- 
lished in Zhe Ladies’? Home Journal. 


For 20 years these plans have been 
published and new ones are con- 
stantly being given now. 


Then, there is an Architectural 
Editor attached to 7he Ladies’ Home 
Journal, who answers by mail, free 
of charge, any question about 
house-building, and an Interior 
Decoration Editor, who solves all 
problems about how to make a 
home pretty inside. 


Last year these two editors answered 
11,000 letters— quickly, fully and 
authoritatively: not in print or in 
the magazine, but by mail: a per- 
sonal service direct and intelligent. 


What these editors have learned in 
20 years about house plans is at your 
service. A booklet, entitled ** The 
Story of 600,000 Invisible Hands,” 
tells something about thisservice. A 
postal-card request will bring a copy. 
A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


by mail, costs $1.50, cr it may be bought from any 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Hogging Down Wheat 


“I notice an article in a farm paper 
stating that a farmer, by practical ex- 
periment, divided a fifteen-acre wheat 
field by putting a feice through the 
middle. He then harvested seven and 
one-half acres, from which he threshed 
225 bushels, which netted him $110.25. 
He turned hogs into the other seven 
and one-half acres, and let them har- 
vest it. He weighed the hogs before 
he turned them in, and after they had 
eaten the wheat. He found that the 
half of the wheat field fed to the hogs 
netted him $1.29 a bushel, or a net 
gain of $290.25. Do you think that it 
would be more profitable to turn hogs 
into the wheat field and let them eat it 
and then sell the hogs? Do you think 
it more profitable to hog down wheat 
than to harvest the wheat and market 
the grain? Would you advise raising 
wheat for the purpose of turning in 
hogs? This man seems to have made 
geod money by feeding wheat to 
hogs. Will the rule always hold good?” 


his 


We do not think much of growing 
wheat for hogging down. We have 


never tried the practice ourselves, but 


know that at both the Missouri and 
the Iowa experiment stations, they 
have for several years hogged down 


ripe rye. In the lowa experiment, the 
hogs used the ripe rye to very poor ad- 
vantage, returning about 10 cents for 


each bushel of rye hogged down. In 
the Missouri experiment, much better 
results were secured with rye, from 
200 to 300 pounds of pork being se- 
cvred from each acre of rye hogged 
down. In this experiment, the yield 
in bushels of rye per acre was _ not 
known. Assuming that the yield was 
thirty bushels per acre, and that the 


hogs were selling for 6 cents per pound 
the rye hogged down returned about 
60.5 cents per bushel. 

It is doubtful if it pays to hog down 
any kind of small grain except when 
grain is very cheap or the field is badly 


down. Hogs are able to hog down corn 
to good advantage, but th y seem to 
Waste too much small grain. Some of 
it they tramp into the ground, and 
some of it passes through them undi- 
gested. Perhap. the farmer referred 
to by our correspondent, who netted 


$1.29 per bushel by hogging down his 
wheat, did not keep as careful account 
as he should of all the items of ex- 
pense. Perhaps he merely estimated 
the weight of his pigs when putting 
them in the wheat field. Possibly he 
assigned them at this time a value per 
hundredweight entirely too low. Per- 
haps a sudden variation of the hog 
market accounted for a large part of 
his profit. This man’s figures do not 
mean much unless they are carefully 
analyzed. We would like to know ex- 
actly how many pounds of hog flesh 
should be credited to each acre of 
wheat. 

We have no doubt that there are 
conditions under which it wfll pay to 
hog down wheat. Ordinarily, however, 
the best plan will be to harvest the 
wheat and sell it on the market. It 
pays to hog dewn corn, but except un- 
der unusual conditions, it will not pay 
to hog down wheat. 


Silocting a Marche’ 
Bull Calf * 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“I wish to ask a question in regard 
to selecting a voung bull for ‘breeding 
purposes. This calf is six months old? 
and of Hereford stock. There are fif- 
teen calves in the herd, and I have 
second choice. Will you please give 
me some of the marks of a good Here- 
ford? The calves are all pure bred, 
but they don’t all look alike.” 

We once heard John Gosling, who 
for many years bought hundreds of 
Hereford bulls for the southwest 
ranges, give the following directions 
for selecting a Hereford bull: 

“First, be sure that he is a bull. For 
the rest he should be like Napoleon— 
‘cloudy (at this point Mr. Gosling as- 
sumed a look of deep mystery, as 
though he were Napoleon glancing 
Over the waters as the ship bore him 
away to Helena); he should have the 
physiognomy of the Duke of Welling- 
ton—ciaracter (Mr. Gosling now gave 
to his face the appearance of the most 
determined man in the world); and his 
disposition should be like that of King 
Solomon.” 

From this we take it that Mr. Gos- 
ling looks upon masculinity as one ci 


| 





! 





the important factors in picking out a 
bull. Masculinity is largely a matter 
ff general appearance. The head 
should be short, broad, and the eyes 
should be large and bright. The neck 
should be short and heavy, and the 
whole appearance of the front quar- 
ters one of burliness. The preferable 
color is neither a dark red nor a yel- 
low, but what is known as a medium 
red. The face should be white, and 
there should be white on the !egs and 
underline. There is often white on the 
body, but too much of this is not de- 
sirable. He should be short legged, 
broad, wide sprung in the ribs, and 
deep and broad in the hind quarters. 


7 . 
Sticky Foxtail 

An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of grass which looks much like 
ordinary foxtail, but the heads aie 
slightly more slender and the barbs of 
the head are pointed downward so thai 
the heads are much more sticky than 
ordinary foxtail. He writes: 

“What is this nasty weed we find 
growinys in our garden? It looks like it 
belonged to the foxtail family. it is 
spreading fast. It sticks to everything 
it comes in contact with and is likely 
to become a great nuisance. What is 
its name, origin and history? What 
can be done to suppress it? I do not 
think it is possible to eradicate it 
when once it gets hold. It will grow 
everywhere like foxtail.” 

Sticky foxtail or whorled millet is a 
close relative of ordinary foxtail. It 
is an annual grass which spreads only 
by the abundant seed produced in the 
late summer and fall. For some reeson 
it is not nearly so common as ordinary 
foxtail or pigeon grass. We 
stand that sticky foxtail originally was 
introduced in foreign seed. Some of it 
also came in the straw used in packing 
ships’ cargoes. It is not very common 


as vet, but we expect it to get more 
common as the years go by. 
Sticky foxtail is practically the 


same as ordinary foxtail except that its 
barbs make it more annoying. All that 
can be done to keep it in check is to 
give clean cultivation during the late 
summer and early fall. 





Farm Names 
An Illinois subscriber asks for in- 
formation concerning the Iowa law 


which provides for the registry of the 
names of farms. 

The Iowa legislature two years ago 
passed a law which provides that “any 
owner of a farm in the state of Iowa 
may have the name of the farm, to- 
gether with a description of the land 
to which said name applies, recorded 
in the registry kept for that purpose in 
the office of the county recorder of the 
county in which said farm is located, 
and said recorder shall furnish such 
land owner with proper certificate set- 
ting forth the farm name and a de- 
scription of said land. That when any 
name shall have been recorded as the 
name of any farm in said county, such 
name shall not be recorded as the 
name of any other farm in the same 
county.” A fee of $1 shall be paid to 
the county recorder for recording the 
name, and this fee is turned in to the 
county treasurer. When a transfer of 
the property is made, the transfer may 
include the registered name of the 
farm, but if only a part of the farm is 
transferred, the registered name shall 
not be transferred to the 
unless so stated in the deed of con- 
veyance. The owner of a registered 
farm may cancel the name by writing 
on the margin of the record of the reg- 
istry of such name the following: “This 
name is cancelled, and I hereby re- 
lease all rights thereunder,” and sign- 
ing his name. A fee of 25 cents is 
charged for making this cancellation. 





Concrete Floor for Horses 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“IT would like your opinion on the 
matter of standing horses on a solid 
concrete floor, or would it be better to 
put planks under them?” 

We have had reports from subscrib- 
ers who are using concrete floors for 
horses with entirely satisfactory re- 
sults, if an abundance of bedding is 
used. In one of our own stables we 
used a concrete floor, but in the horse 
stalls had a false wooden floor made of 
elm slats. This false floor is made 
just the width and the length of the 





under- | 


purchaser | 





stall and is hooked to the sill in front 
s0 that it will not slip back. The back 
end is free, making it easy to lift the 
back end and clean out thoroughly 
underneath. This proved a satisfactory 
arrangement. The false floor does not 
cost much and can be easily renewed 
when worn. 


Russian Thistle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am sending you a thistle which I 
found in my oat field. The oat field is 
seeded to clover. Is this the Canada 
thistle?” 

Those familiar with Canada thistle 
will never mistake Russian thistle for 
it. The Russian thistle plant is so 
bushy that it is almost round. Tke 
leaves are short and spiny. In the axil 
of every leaf is a flower so small that 
it can scarcely be seen. Russian this- 
tle is an annual which spreads only by 
seed. Canada thistle is a perennial 
which spreads both by seeds and wua- 
derground rootstocks. 

In the dry northwest where small 
grains and flax are grown without 
much rotation Russian thistle is a bad 
weed. It can grow with less moisture 
than almost any other plant. In tne 
late fall the root breaks off just at the 
surface of the ground and the wird 
takes the dried thistle plant tumbling 
over the ground, in this way spreading 
the seed. Under corn belt conditions 
Russian thistle has not as yet proved 
a very serious weed. Rotation of crops 
seems te get the best of it. Neverthe- 
less pains should be taken so far as 
possible to cut off all Russian thistle 
plants late in July or early in August 
before they go to seed. We would ex- 
pect Russian thistle to cause little if 
any bother in the clover meadow. 








Tumors Following Castration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the cause of pigs getting 
lumps after being castrated? What 
can be done for such cases?” 

The common cause for lumps follow- 
ing castration is the cutting of too 
small an opening, or an opening which 
is too high up on the scrotum. A 
small opening placed high up on the 
scrotum is bad because it does not al- 
low the pus to drain away. Some- 
times when a large opening is made 
low down on the scrotum, trouble will 
follow because of carelessness in dis- 
infecting the instruments. Sometimes 
the cord is left too long. 

After the tumors develop, the only 
thing to do is to cut them out. This 
operation must be carefully done or 
the pig will die. As a rule, it will be 
best to call in a veterinarian to do it. 


How Much Conn ter the 
Shotes? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am feeding thirty head of spring 
shotes which average about 115 pounds 
each. These pigs have been running 
on oats and rape pasture which is now 
nearly gone. How much corn should I 
feed a day with tankage and oil meal 
mixed and with shorts for a slop? I 
am a beginner. I have no scales to 
weigh the hogs on, but am anxfous to 
put on a rapid gain.” 

Ordinarily the best plan in feeding 
animals of any kind is to be governed 
by your own judgment, the appetite of 
the animals, and the condition of their 
bowels from day to day. A good gen- 
eral rule in fattening animals is to give 
them all they will clean up and yet be 
hungry for just a little more. As a 
rough estimate we would expect 115 
pound shotes to eat about five or six 
pounds of corn daily. By this we mean 
shelled corn or its equivalent in ear 
corn. In connection with the corn we 





cc, 
would expect each shote to take about 
one-fourth pound of tankage. In adqj-. 
tion to the corn and tankage very lit. 
tle oil meal and shorts will be needed 
although small amounts may be used 
for palatability. As the feeding periog 
advances, more and more corn should 
be given. During the latter part of the 
feeding period we would expect these 
shoats to be eating seven or eight 
pounds of corn daily. Our correspond. 
ent, however, must at all times be 
governed by his own judgment and the 
appetite of his pigs. 


Sunburned White Hogs 


An Hlinois correspondent writes: 

“I have some white hogs which ap- 
pear to be scaling off. The ears are 
very pink. What can I do for them?” 

Probably these hogs are sunburned. 
White hogs often sunburn, especially 
when they are turned on rank, wet 
pastures. As a remedy we would sug- 
gest that our correspondent wash off 
the affected parts with coal tar dip 
solution and then put on an ointment 
such as is made by mixing two parts 
of sulphur with one part of lard or 
vaseline. 








Cholera From Vaccination 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Do you think vaccinating has any- 
thing to do with the spread of hog 
cholera? I know of a farmer here 
that thinks his hogs took the cholera 
from his neighbors’ hogs, that were 
vaccinated with the double treatment. 
At least, his hogs took sick within a 
few days after his neighbor vaccinated, 
and their pastures joined. I also kuow 
of another neighbor whose hogs ap- 
peared nice and healthy; and when 
the disease was appearing in the 
neighborhood, he had his hogs vacci- 
nated with the double treatment, and 
they began to die right away, and he 
has lost thirty-five of them. Iso two 
other herds farther away that were 
vaccinated with the same shipment of 
serum, that are about all dead. This 
serum was said to be shipped in from 
Kansas. These parties are thoroughly 
disgusted with vaccination, and I think 
have just cause to be. Have also heard 
of similar cases a few miles farther 
east of here. Don’t you think there is 
a good deal of humbug about this vac- 
cinating, at least as long as they can 
bring in the serum from anywhere and 
everywhere. And if this disease is 
catching from a herd that has had the 
double treatment, don’t you think the 
neighbor is entitled to some protec- 


tion? Should not the one that vacci- 
nates be required to quarantine his 
herd until they get over it? Let us 


hear from you through the Farmer. 
G. H. TILTON. 
Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 


Remarks: The double treatment 
consists in injecting cholera virus (that 
is, giving the hogs cholera) and at the 
same time serum sufficient to control 
the disease. It follows, therefore, that 
if the serum is not good, or if not 
enough of it is used, the disease will 
not be controlled, and genuine cholera 
will be developed. Most certainly a 
herd treated by the double method 
should be quarantined. 

There seems no doubt that the dou- 
ble treatment is efficient when the se- 
rum is good and properly used. A set 
of scales will weigh correctly if prop- 
erly made and operated by an honest 
and competent man. The trouble is 
that too much poor serum has been 
sold, and too many ignorant veterina- 
rians have used both poor and good 
serum. After a while, we shall prob- 
ably be able to control hog cholera, but 
in the meantime we are losing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of hogs through inefficiency and ignor- 
ance.—Editor. 








and doing neighborhood work—Sold 
on trial to responsible : 
Parties. 





free. Write for it today. 





Individual Farmers *: Clubs of Farmers 
2-4-6-8 ROLL SIZES 


make this machine earn its cost in one season—doing 
their husking and shredding at their convenience 










are made in 
four sizes to suit the needs 
of all cutter head or shredder head—for 
20 years the standard of clean work, capacity and 
long service. Thirty-two page illustrated booklet sent 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 732 Fargo St.,Batavia, Ili. 
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You can—easily. This Dan 


Patch keeps your hand free 
and safe from hurt, yet, with lining 
and without, never hinders a move- 
ment of your fingers. Flexible 
and strong, it seems built exactly 
to suit your band. 


Hansen’s 
Gloves 


are made of the best leathers the 
world affords—selected for soft- 
ness and strength. In 500 styles 
for every hand at every work. 
Washable and lasting. 

The Hansen line includes 
gloves for rough work and light 
chores. Special Thresherman’s 

Gauntlet—gloves for autoist, 
cyclist, sportsman, etc. There 
are gloves for women’s and 
boys’ wear—all with the 
double economy of long wear and 
hand-insurance. 
Send for booklet and buy- 
ing information. If there 
is not a Hansen dealer 
m your town we 
will send a pair 
on approval— 
money back i 
not satisfactory. 
ress— 
O. C. Hansen hlfg. Co. 


134 Detroit St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hansen’s Glad Hand 
This is of highest quality 
buckskin, strong a 4 
Farmer's Standby 
from evcry point 
2conomy an 
gervice. 


























What he 
said 
about 
cold , 
weather \ | 


and 


Brown’s 


Beach Jacket 


Dear Sir:—The vest did not come until Dec. 
10. Have been wearing it in about as cold 
weather as we have ever had and find it way 
ahead of cardigans and sweaters for back 
comfort. I enclose the names of those who 
might be interested in*your catalog 

Yours truly, H. L. 

It has a wind-proof, closely knit exterior of 
dark blue-gray strong cloth, with a warm 
fleece lining; has snap fasteners. Wears like 
iron and washes without shrinking. It is 
warmer than a sweater and costs only balfas 
much as a good one. Endorsed by all men 
who work or play in the cold. Vest retails at 
$2.00: coat without collar at $3.50; coat with 
collar, $3.75. Ask your dealer for BROWN’S 
BEACH JACKET. If he cannot supply you 
write us, and upon receipt of price we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Send at once for Catalog No. 10 


W. W. BROWN 
a 395 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. 














\V A8TED— Married man 30 to 40 years of age to 
a act as foreman on farm aear Duluth. Minn. 
neipal crops hay, s‘nall grain and potatoes. No 
Culrying. Will pay $60 per month year round and 
&'ve house, fuel, milk and land for garden. Appli- 
iit Must have furniture, etc, and board other men 
© ‘ployed on farm at rate of $4.50 per week. Sepa- 
e house provided for men to sleep in. No objec- 
ito children. Add. B. C., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Feeding Questions 














Steer Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty-five head of grade 
Hereford steers which I wish to mar- 
ket about the middle of January. I am 
feeding snapped corn, alfalfa and sil- 
age. Would you give me a balanced 
ration for them from the above? They 
weigh about 1,040 pounds. Would it 
be better to substitute straw for the 
alfalfa? Of course, if I did that, I 
would then feed oil meal, which costs 
about $1.65 per 100. Alfalfa costs about 
$10 per ton. My idea in substituting 
oat straw for the alfalfa would be to 
counteract the laxative effects of the 
alfalfa and silage. Do you think that 
the alfalfa and silage would prove too 
laxative?” 

For several years past, the Nebraska 
station has fed steers very similar to 
those our correspondent is using, on a 
ration of corn, alfalfa and silage. They 
have had but little difficulty with the 
steers’ bowels proving too loose. Grad- 
ually, they allowed the steers straw in 
addition to silage and alfalfa. They 
did not care much for the straw, and 
ate an average during the feeding pe- 
riod of only one pound daily. When 
alfalfa can be had for $10 a ton, we 
would not think of substituting straw 
for it and using oil meal at $1.65 per 
100. We would feed a little straw in 
connection with the alfalfa, and might 
use a little oil meal for the sake of 
variety and palatability. Nevertheless, 
when alfalfa may be had for $14 per 
ton or less, we would use very little oil 
meal at $33 per ton. 

The Nebraska steers mentioned in 
the foregoing ate an average daily ra- 
tion during the feeding period of a lit- 
tle over five months of sixteen pounds 
of corn, one pound of straw, sixteen 
pounds of silage, and six pounds of al- 
falfa. They made an average daily gain 
of a little over two pounds. 

Those of our readers who feed much 
alfalfa to fattening cattle should send 
to the Nebraska experiment station, at 
Lincoln, for the bulletins which they 
have published on the feeding of alfalfa 
to steers. 


Ration for Short-Fed Steers 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 


“IT have 100 tons of silage, twenty- 
five tons of millet hay, as well as plen- 
ty of corn fodder and corn. How shall 
I feed this feed to the best advantage? 
What shall I feed in connection? What 
kind of feeders should I buy? I wish 
to feed for from 90 to.120 days. What 
do you think of the plan? It is a new 
business for this section of the coun- 
try.” 

One hundred tons of silage and twen- 
ty-five tons of millet should furnish 
plenty of roughage for 100 steers for 
a feeding period of 120 days. Since 
our correspondent is new to the feed- 
ing business, he had best not try more 
than a carload of steers to start with. 
We do not care to advise him as to just 
what kind to get. If, however, he hopes 
to make fat cattle in a 90 or 120-day 
feed, it will be necessary to buy big 
steers to start with, weighing in the 
neighborhood of 1,150 or 1,200 pounds. 
If our correspondent buys such steers, 
he should put them on corn fodder for 
a day or two after he brings them 
home. After a few davs, when they 
become accustomed to their new sur- 
roundings, he may start them on feed. 
To begin with, seven or eight pounds 
of corn, twenty pounds of silage, one 
pound of cottonseed meal, and ten or 
twelve pounds of roughage will be just 
about right. For roughage, our corre- 
spondent writes that he has corn fod- 
der and millet hay. Concerning the 
‘use of millet hay, we hardly know what 
advice to give our correspondent. Cut 
at the right time, millet hay seems to 
make good cattle feed. Occasionally, 
however, it seems to cause scours, and 
in a few cases it has caused compac- 
tion. It will probably be best for our 
correspondent to mix his millet hay 
with the corn fodder throughout the 
feeding period. 

Since our correspondent’s cattle are 
to be fed only 90 or 120 days, it will 
probably be best for him to increase 
the ration rapidly. At the end of the 
first ten days, we would expect his 
steers to be eating an average daily of 
twelve or fourteen pounds of corn, two 





Aj Direct 


From 
The Mines 


Keep Dealer’s and Jobber’s 
Profits In YOUR Pocket 


O you know that wherever you live you can 
now buy coal straight from the mines at 
wholesale prices, the price$ your dea/er has to pay? 


Do you know that this winter you can save from $50 
to $100 on your coal supply—have it delivered promptly 
—the cleanest, best heat-producing coal you ever used? 


It is literally throwing your money away and adding 
to the high cost of living with a vengeance to continue to 
pay local prices for coal. 


Our great mines near Vincennes, Indiana, produce 
enormous quantities of the finest coal in the country—the 
coal that is famous for its remarkable heat unit efficiency. 
We ship everywhere direct from mines in carload lots 
this splendid guaranteed fuel. 


Tecumseh Coal 


Cele | fterotebeatetsh 
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on your winter’s coal supply. We know that seems too good to 
be true, but it is an absolute fact that hundreds of people far and 
near are already buying Tecumseh Coal from us at wholesale and 
making this marvelous saving. 


Not only is Tecumseh the best heat giving coal—but it is a// 
coal—cleaned at the mines by the most perfect system ever installed. 


No matter how big your coal bills have been in the past—no 
matter how much you have fattened the jobber’s and dealer’s profits 
—the time to turn your back on the old costly round-about way of 
buying is now. Begin with zs winter to make this real saving. 


It is plain common sense for you to save money by dealing 
direct with the mines. You owe it to yourself to find out the facts 
and prices—to learn more about Tecumseh Coal. All we ask is 
the opportunity to quote you prices—to prove in actual figures 
the splendid saving you can make. 

This should interest you whether or not you intend to buy a 
full car of coal. 


Club with Your Neighbors 


If you cannot use a whole car 
—25 to 40 tons—you can easily 
arrange with your neighbors to 
divide up the shipment and still 
make this handsome saving on 
your winter’s coal. 

This money-saving plan is too 
important to be set aside. The 
amount of waste money you have 
been paying your dealer belongs 
in yourown pocket. Keep it there. 
Right now take the first step It 
obligates you to nothing. Just fill out and mail us the coupon in 
this advertisement The prices we quote will positively sur- 
prise you. But do it now before the matter slips your 
mind. Address 


Martin-Howe Coal Co. 


1902 McCormick Building 
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Martin-Howe Coal Co., i 
1902 McCormick Bidg., Chicage, ill. r | 
Gentlemen:—Am interested in 
roposition of better coal for less 
money. Please quote prices, freight in- 
cluded, delivered at my 
station, on the following coals: 









nearest railway 







No. of Cars............«Kind of Coal... 
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Genasco 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 
Inea 





Just as oil in harness-leather makes it 
pliable and keeps it from cracking, so the 
natural oils of Trinidad Lake asphalt preserve 
Genasco Roofing against the drying-out of | 
wind and weather. — * 

The -oils of Trinidad Lake asphalt are 
put there by Nature—and put there to stay. 
The oils in roofings made of substitutes for 
natural asphalt are put there by man—and 
they soon dry out. 

Genasco lastingly waterproofs all your 
roofs. It saves you money in the end. 


Ask yeur dealer for Genasco. And you get the Kant-leak Kleet in 
every roll of smooth surface Genasco—makes roofing doubly easy to lay 
and waterproofs the seams without cement. Write us for the Good Roof 
Guide Book and Samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


The largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready rooting in the world 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


New York 






































“Of Course 1 Wear ‘Elephant 
Head,’ I Always Have!” 


It is the extra material in these famous boots that 

makes them sell in the great big 
} numbers of 10,000 a day. The 
extreme toughness secured makes 
them the strongest boot you can 


possibly buy. 
NSOQC KET 


A ; A | 
RUBBER BOOTS 


Insist upon ‘‘Elephant Head’’ Brand Rubber Boots 
Made of the Best Grade of Fine Para 
Rubber. 


—made of extra strong duck. 
—reinforced at every point 














All che best dealers carry ‘*Elephant 
Head’? Brand Rubber Boots in all 
lengths and you can depend on them 
: to carry the best of everything. 


Hegage aN WOONSOCKET 
| See eee RUBBER CO. 
= i Woonsocket, R. I. 





























Save Work, 
SoldontOYear | Ex d steel frame, Double Time, Money 
a 












etre ent acts 4 ~ ey Cae bean 
Guarantee. | d be Bu By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 
wagon 


ec 
lifetime, 





saves high lifting, Tighter 
draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 
don't loosen—wheels don’t dry out or rot. 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 


Electric Wheel Ce., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, ti, 


and spe- 





alow 
cial prices. 


Jone Tree, la, 








and a half pounds of cottonseed meal, 
twenty pounds of corn silage and eight 
or ten pounds of roughage. At the end 
of the first month, the steers should, if 
everything goes well, be eating about 
eighteen pounds of corn, four pounds 
of cottonseed meal, eighteen pounds of 
silage, and eight pounds of hay daily. 
During the second month they will eat 
about twenty or twenty-two pounds of 
corn, four or four and a half pounds of 
cottonseed meal, sixteen or eighteen 
pounds of silage, and four or five 
pounds of hay. The third month they 
may be eating as much as twenty-four 
pounds of corn, four and a half pounds 
of cottonseed meal, fifteen pounds of 
silage, and four pounds of hay. Dur- 
ing the last month of the feeding pe- 
riod the ration will be practically the 
same. 

These amounts are merely sug7cest- 
Ive, and will of course vary greatly un- 
der different conditions. Our corre- 
spondent does not quote prices on cot- 
tonseed meal. We suspect, however. 
that it will be the cheapest form in 
which he can buy muscle building ma- 
terial. Corn silage, millet hay and corn 
are all weak in muscle building ma- 
terial, and our correspondent must buy 
some feed rich in muscle builders if 
he is to put the cheapest and fastest 
gains on his cattle. The most impor- 
tant thing of all for our correspondent 
to do is to watch his cattle closely and 
to talk whenever he gets a chance with 
those who have had more experience 
in the business than himself. 


. o 
Fattening Lamb Question 
An Iowa correspondent writes: ¢- 
“Hogs are searce this fall on account 

of cholera. We have been thinking 
some of fattening lambs this winter. 
I am green at the sheep business and 
would like a little information with re- 
gard to feeding, housing, and care of 
sheep. How many lambs at an average 
of 60 pounds apiece could I house in 
two sheds, one being 70x36 feet, and 
the other 22x36 feet? How much clo- 
ver and timothy hay mixed would 160 
head of 60-pound lambs eat in five 
months? These lambs will have but 
very little grass, but will have a good 
straw stack to run to. 
and corn would they eat in five 
months? Would it pay to ship them in 
now at market price and keep until 
March and ship? How many pounds 
should an average 60-pound lamb gain 
in five months on good feed? Is there 
any particular breed best adapted to 
northern Iowa conditions?” 

In one short article we cannot hope 
to tell this subscriber all he should 
know about feeding lambs. We sug- 
gest that he send $1.00 in to this office 
for “Sheep Breeding and Farm Man- 
agement,” by Doane. It is generally 
reckoned that each lamb should have 
from five to seven square feet of floor 


space. On this basis our correspond- 
ent’s sheds should house about 15) 
lambs. Another way of reckoning is on 


These lambs will each 
inches of trough 


trough space. 
take about twelve 
space. 

At the beginning of the feeding .pe- 
riod 60-pound lambs will eat as much 
as two pounds of good quality hay. At 
this time they will be eating one-half 
pound or less of grain daily. As the 
feeding period advances they will be 
nog less hay and more grain. The 

xact proportion between the hay and 
grain depends on the relative quality 
and prices. When grain is high and 
hay is fairly cheap, wise feeders en- 
deavor to put on as much flesh as pos- 
sible by the use of hay, with but little 
grain fed in addition. When lambs are 
on full feed under such conditions, they 
will be eating an average daily ration 
of a little over a pound of grain and 
about one and one-half pounds of hay. 
This is assuming that the hay is of 
first-class quality. 

As to just how much hay and grain 
100 head of 60-pound lambs will eat in 
five months depends upon a variety of 
things. Under average conditions we 
would expect 100 lambs in five months 
to eat a total of about ten tons of hay 
and ten tons of grain. 

Most corn belt sheep feeders depend 
upon westerners. They seem to be 
healthier and more uniform. Most 
westerners are of no definite breed, al- 
though they generally have a founda- 
tion stock of Merino. On top of the 
Merino is often a cross of Cotswold, 
Shropshire, or some other mutton 
breed. Other things being equal, we 
would try so far as possible to buy 


How much oats | 





| westerners of a class which has a ¢on- 


| 


| 











‘for 1.5 cents. 


siderable amount of mutton blood. [y 
other words, we would try to buy west. 
erners which are fairly broad a: oss 
the shoulders, back and loins ang 
which have good prospects for a les of 
mutton. 


Cottonseed Cake vs. Molasses 
Feed for Steers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to have you tell ma 
which is better feed for 1,200-pound 
steers, cold pressed cottonseed cake, 
or a prepared molasses feed. I vant 
to feed about five pounds of one of 
these feeds in connection with all the 
corn the cattle will eat. Both of these 
cost about the same price.” 

Our correspondent fails to give the 
analysis of either of these feeds. \\Ve 
happen to know, however, that the 
prepared molasses feed runs about 13 
per cent protein, 6 per cent fat, and 
65 per cent carbohydrates, whereas, 
the cold pressed cottonseed meal ay- 
erages about 25 per cent protein, 6 
per cent fat, and 23 per cent carbo- 
hydrates. In other words, when these 
feeds are selling at $25 a ton, the cold 
pressed cottonseed cake furnishes a 
pound of protein for 5 cents and a 
pound of carbohydrates for 6 cents, 
whereas, the prepared molasses feed 
furnishes a pound of protein for 9 
cents and a pound of carbohydrates 
for 2 cents. Corn at 60 cents per bush- 
el furnishes a pound of carbohydrates 
Theoretically, the thing 
for our correspondent to do is to buy 
his carbohydrates in the cheapest form 
(corn), and his protein in the cheap- 
est form, which is cold pressed cotton- 
seed cake. There would seem to be 
no justification in feeding the pre- 
pared molasses feed in connection with 
corn except because of its palatability. 
A few pounds might be good, especially 
toward the latter end of the feeding 
period, to stimulate the appetite. On 
the basis of the nutrients it supplies, 
the prepared molasses feed would not 
be economical to feed unless it were 
selling for the same price as corn, 
pound for pound. 

Our correspondent does not state 
what roughage he is feeding these 
steers. If he is giving alfalfa or clo- 
ver, we would advise him not to use 
more than one or two pounds of cold 
pressed cottonseed cake. If he is using 
timothy hay, corn stover, oat straw, or 
some other feed poor in muscle build- 
ing material, he might use as much as 
three or four pounds of the cottonseed 
cake to advantage. 


Skim-Milk for Colts 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would feeding separated milk to 
colts just being weaned be profitable? 
My hogs all died, and I would like to 
use up the milk in some way.” 

Skim-milk is good feed for colts at 
the time of weaning. The objection to 
its use is the expense. It should be 
given in moderate amounts, and warm 
and clean. 

Some of the big horse breeders, es- 
pecially in France and England, use 
skim-milk in large quantities to push 
foals into condition to show as year 
lings. These breeders have not found 
the practice altogether satisfactory, for 
on stopping the milk diet, their colts 
have in many cases developed bad feet 
bog spavins, wind galls, etc. Moderat: 
amounts of skim-milk given for a 
month or two at the time of weaning 
should give splendid results. But we 
would not use large quantities in an ef- 
fort to force extremely rapid growth 
Five to ten pounds of skim-milk daily 
per colt should be a great abundance 





Information Wanted 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can barley straw be used success- 
fully for bedding sheep? Will th: 
beards mat in the wool and make tli 
sheep sore? Would the beards of th» 
barley straw spoil the sheep for sal 
when they were marketed?” 


An Iowa reader writes: “I would 
like some suggestions on how to brea! 
a mare from kicking in the barn. Sh 
is six years old and worked very sat- 
isfactorily for three years. We changeu 
her mate and from that day on she be- 
gan to kick in the barn and seems [f° 
be growing worse daily. She is get 
ting touchy and mean to handle. 
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The Original Mitchell I Encirees 


Again at the head of the Mitchell-Lewis 
Motor Company—a matchless line for 1914 


The Mitchell 1914 Line is being The 


produced by Engineer John W. Bate, she man 
who created the Mitchell car, and the famous 


Mitchell Baby Six. 


turns to Racine to 


stronger position than it has ever occupied. 


After a year’s rest he re- 
place the Mitchell i a 


This Means for the Mitchell Car for 1914 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Com- 


pany, with unlimited capital at its command, has 
surrounded Mr. Bate with the best facili- 
ties and the finest factory that it is possible to build. 
It will back the car with the most liberal Service- 
Policy for car owners that the business mind can conceive. 


Quality—Efficiency—Long Life 
Eighty years of faithful service to the American public is the Company’s Guarantee 


The Mitchell Little Six is the most logical value of the market. 
inch wheel-base, five passenger capacity. 


It is a six-cylinder car of aristocratic design. 


electric self-starter and generator, electric lights and all modern conveniences and sells for the reasonable price of 


Equipment of All 
Mitchell Models 


Electric Self-Starter and 
Generator. 
Electric Lights. 
Speedometer. 
Mohair Top and Cover. 
Rain Vision, Ventilating 
Quick Action Wind- 
shield. 
Extra Removable Rim. 
Double Extra Tire Carrier. 
Bair Bow Holders. 
License Plate Bracket. 
Electric Horn 
Electric Exploring Lamp. 
Complete Set of Tools. 
Pump — 
All included in list price. 


Prices F. O. B. Racine 


The Mitchell Big Six is very much the same design as the Little Six. It has 
sixty horse-power, 144 inch wheel-base and seats seven passengers. It has 
big tires and the same splendid finish throughout as aa — _ $2, 350 
likewise the same fine equipment. Price, - ~ 

The Mitchell Four has 120 inch wheel-base, forty oa -power and seats five 
passengers. It is a splendid family car for little money. ~ is “ee $1, 595 
precisely the same as the two sixes and sells for - 

No matter which one of the Mitchell cars you sili: you will sate an investment. 
You have Bate’s word for it. You have our word for it. And the service that lies 
behind it is ten times better than a guarantee. We are going to make you like the car, 
like us and like the agent you deal with. In all respects this is to be a Mitchell 
year and you will love 


The Car You — to Have at the Price You Ought to Pay 





(et on Wis. U. s. A. 
80 Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 


It has fifty horse power, 132 
It has a long, low, rakish streamline body, is Juxuriously upholstered, is oomane with ' $1, 895 


Features of 1914 
Mitchell 


Left Hand Drive. 
Center Control. 
Tungsten Steel Valves. 
T-Head Fully Enclosed. 
Long Stroke Motor. 
Rayfield Carburetor 
Gravity Gasoline Feed. 
Roomy Streamline Body. 
Timken Wheel Bearings. 
Full Floating Rear Axle. 
Big Tires. 
Luxurious Upholstering. 
Nickel Trimmings. 
Demountable Rims. 
Jiffy Quick-Action Side. 


Curtains. 


Prices F. O. B. Racine 
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Be Boss Instead 


with just an ordinary salary. 


pendent 






fe—don't tir 
monotonous job 
se inde- 
. prosperous and happy in a@ business 
all y« The 


Buckeye Traction Ditcher 


will set you up in one of the best paying bus- 
inesses a-going. Doing contract ditching 
with this machine will net you a profit of 
from $15 to $18 a day and you can easily find 
work enough to keep you busy % to 10 months 
in the year. 

The Buckeye digs ditches a great deal 

better than by hand labor and a 

twice as fast. You can average 100 

to 150 rods a day, and every ditch 

will be perfect to grade, and uniform 

to size. The Buckeye gasoline engine 

runs just as well on kerosene and thus 

saves half the fuel cost. 
Almost every farm has low spots that need 
draining and farmers are paving out thous- 
ands of dollars to the men who own a Buck- 
eye for digging their ditchess. Get the facts 
about this business that pays such big profits 
on sO small an investment 


Simply write for Catalog 2. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 
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Detroit Kerosene Engine 


Saves Time, Trouble, Expense 


The Detroit Kerosene Engine 
isthe simplest and most pow -rful 
engine you ever saw or heard of. 
Direct transmission of power with 
3 moving parts only—no useless 
cams, gears or valves to take up 
power or get out of order. No 

rouble—noextra expense. Starts 
Without cranking. 


Runs on 
Cheap Kerosene 


Will run on distillate and 
asoline; but kerosene costs 
ess than half as muck 
@asoline. Besides, kero- 
contains more heat usits 
than gasoline. Resul as = 
more power—steadier px . ‘ 
er atone half the expe co 
= fuel Comes to you all ready to run feed iniiess, 
Separators, pumps, saws, electric light plants. ete, 
sizes in stock ready toship 
GUARANIEEO 6 YEARS—Sent on trial direct from 
@ur factory at lowest factory prices 1 on *t buy anen- 
ine until you have seen the Detroit."" Write today 
lor catalog and agent's special introductory price on 
first order from your territory. 158 
Detroit Engine Works, 369 Sellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich 






























































Don’t Guess—Weigh It 


Grain and Stock are too high in price to be 


“guessed off.” Whether you are buying or 
selling you can’t lose if you weigh it on a 


“McDonald Pitless” Scale 


So accurate they are used for weighing 
U. S. Mails—accuracy guaranteed for 19 years. 

Never freeze—the Patented Bearings are 
protected from snow, ice an irt— cannot 
freeze. Require no pit—are easy to erect. 

We can save you money. 

Write today for Circular 4 _plentoome 
Wall Hanger in 5 colors—it’s FR 


MOLINE PLOW Co. 
Dept. 20 MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


I Ask Only 512° 


Send for Free Book on Cleaning and 
\ Grading Grain. Then ask for the size 
{machine you want, send $1.00 and I'll 
ship 1914 Model Chatham, freight pre- 

i, with special screens and riddles for 
rains, Grasses and Weed Sced where 
tlive. Give it a month's hard test. If 
not satisficd, send it back and get your $1. 
If satisfied, pay me any time before 1914. 


— ome 
MANSON “Handles ail 







































































owner satisfi 
ow for my FREE « -pYr 
book, a eediumn teaan a 
Breeding Big Crops:"’ deserip- 
tion, price. terms, etc. Address 
Dearest office. Dept, 04 
MANSON CAMPBELL CO. J 
Detroit, Kausas City, Mianeapolig 












Farmers’ Cider Vinegar 
To Waliaces’ 
During the 
partment 
from 


Farmer: 
few weeks this de- 
numerous inquiries 
the 
and 


past 
had 
farmers in 
facture of vinegar, 
whether the vinegar 
apples grown in this state 
form to 


has 


regard to manu- 


cider queries 


or not made from 


would con- 


the requirements of the pure 


food law. Upon investigation, we find 


that there is a general idea that these 
apples will not produce a vinegar that 


is up to the standard. 
has originated, I 


Where this idea 
am at a loss to know, 





but feel that a statement is due the 
| farmers of this state. 

This year has been a remarkable 
year for apples, and great numbers, 
especially windfalls, are going to waste 
when they might be utilized to good 

; advantage. There is no reason why 

| cider vinegar, when properly made, 
from these apples will not conform 
to the requirements of all pure food 
laws. I wish to give briefly a state- 


ment in regard to the manufacture of 
cider vinegar on the farm, with impor- 
tant points to be noted. 

Always use fresh, clean barrels. If 
they have been formerly used for the 

manufacture of cider vinegar, be sure 
| to thoroughly scald them with boiling 
| water or steam. There are two impcr- 
tant changes which take place in the 
conversion of the fruit juice into vine- 
gar. First, it is necessary to have a 
solution which contains sugar. The 
juice of ripe apples contains 7 to 15 
per cent of sugar—the average being 
nearly 11 per cent. An apple juice 
containing 8% per cent of sugar will 
produce a vinegar above standard. 
Mature, ripe apples contain the largest 
amount of sugar, green apples contain 
a much smaller quantity, and over- 
ripe apples contain a less amount of 
| sugar than ripe apples. Contrary to 
| the usual belief, sweet apples are ordi- 
narily no richer in sugar than sour 
apples. They taste sweet because 
they contain less malic acid than sour 
apples. Malic acid is the normal acid 
of apples. In pressing the apples, it is 
well to use as powerful a press as pos- 
sible because of the greater amount of 





| cider which can be obtained. For in- 
stance, a hand press may yield only 


two gallons of juice per bushel, while 
a power press would yield-four gallons 
of juice per bushel of apples. 

The apples should be washed if 
dirty, and only sound apples should be 
used in the manufacture of cider. The 
first point to be noted is this: Do not 
add any water, sugar, or molasses to 
the cider. This is unnecessary, and 
these adulterants are prohibited under 
the pure food law. The addition of 
one cake of compressed yeast to five 
gallons of juice is advisable after first 
thoroughly softening the yeast with 
lukewarm water. The presence of the 
yeast causes the first change to occur 
in the cider, viz., converting the sugar 
that is present in the apple juice into 
alcohol. The temperature should be 
between 65 and 85 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Lower than this interferes materially 
by retarding the fermentation, while 
higher temperatures may cause a loss 
of alcohol by volatilization. Do not let 
the cider freeze. 

When fresh cider is placed in barrels 
and stored in ordinary cellars, and 
yeast has been added, the alcoholic fer- 
mentation can be completed in about 
three months. Do not add any old 
vinegar or mother of vinegar until the 
alcoholic fermentation is completed, as 
the presence of acetic acid in the vine- 
gar retards the alcoholic fermentation. 
When the alcoholic fermentation has 
occurred, the product is then known 
as hard cider. After the alcoholic fer- 
mentation is completed, then it is ad- 
visable to add about one gallon of good 
vinegar, containing what is known as 
the mother of vinegar, to a barrel of 
the hard cider. The mother of vine- 
gar is another form of yeast, and has 
the power of converting alcohol into 
acetic acid in an oxidation process, i. 
e., it is necessary to add oxygen to the 
alcohol in order that acetic acid may 
be formed. 

The old theory of filling a barrel full 
of cider and placing a bottle in the 
bunghole to admit light to the cider is 
wrong. It is much better to fill the 
barrel only half or three-quarters full, 
and every few days shake the barrel 
so that the contents will be thoroughly 





mixed with the air, and place gauze 
over the bunghole to keep out dirt and 
insects. The more air that can be in- 
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corporated with the 
rapid the process will take place. 

The pure food law requires that all 
vinegar shall have reached an acid 
condition equal to 4 per cent of acetic 


vinegar, the more 


acid. This department will gladly test 
any sample of vinegar of home manu- 
facture for acidity without any charge 
whatever. <A test will require about 
two ounces of vinegar, which can be 
sent through the mails if properly 
packed. 


A word in regard to the preservation 
of cider, so that it may be sold as 
cider, may be of value. The preserva- 
tive, sodium benzoate, may be used to 
the extent of one-tenth of 1 per cent 
in cider. Six ounces of this preserva- 
tive may be added to a barrel of cider. 
This will generally retard the alcoholic 
fermentation so that the cider will re- 
main sweet for some time. 

W. B. BARNEY. 


State Food and Dairy Commissioner. 


e* 
Baby Beef Experience 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of September 5th you 
have an article on feeding 500-pound 
calves to make the cheapest gain. As 
the editor asked to have the discussion 
continued I will give my idea of man- 
agement so as to produce the best re- 
sults with the least labor and expense. 

I would buy calves weighing about 
400 pounds for the reason that 500- 
pound calves are very scarce and hard 
to pick up at the age of five months. 
I would feed these calves a full ration 
of silage and alfalfa hay the first win- 
ter. If I did not have the alfalfa I 
would feed clover hay and cottonseed 
meal until they were ready for the 
pasture which would be about March 
1st. 

Then I would begin feeding crushed 
corn and increase it gradually until 
they were on a full ration of corn and 
cottonseed meal. I would sell them in 
August or September, whenever they 
would bring the most profit. 

There are many advantages to this 
method of feeding. You have to carry 
the calves through only one winter and 
each fall you can reinvest your money 
in stock. With this method heifers can 
be fed along with the steers. It is 
very uaifficult to feed heifers with the 
steers until they are two vears old, and 
I have found spaying did not help 
much. 3aby beef heifers should be 
sold at about the age of fifteen months. 


After a steer gets to be eighteen 
months old it is very difficult to feed 
nim. You have his ungainly yearling 


form to cover over and make smooth. 
I would not turn them into a stalk field 
as I believe there would be little gain 
in December or January after they had 
been fed on good pasture, silage and 
alfalfa hay. Gain on grass alone the 
next summer also would be unsatisfac- 
tory after being wintered on silage and 
alfalfa hay. 

The idea is when you begin to feed a 
calf or a steer never to drop down on 
his food until the stock is ready for 
market. ‘Ine aim should be to keep on 
giving a little better and more appetiz- 
ing food so that they will eat maximum 
quantities. I would like to see this 
discussion continued. 

GEORGE HATCH. 
lowa. 
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Van Buren Co., 





Buffalo Bur 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 


weed with yellow blossoms, spiny 
burrs, spiny leaves, and spiny stem. 
He writes: 

“I find this weed in a peat bed 


among potatoes. Is it a bad weed? I 
did not think that Russian thistle grew 
in marsh land.” 

Buffalo burr has leaves’ shaped 
somewhat like those of a potato, but 
they are spiny. The blossoms are like 
potato blossoms, but are more yellow. 
It belongs to that large and interesting 
family which includes the potato, the 
tomato, horsenettle, and deadly night 
shade. 

Buffalo burr is not at home in Iowa. 
It is a plant of the Nebraska and Kan- 
sas prairies, and is found in Iowa 
generally only where western alfalfa 
has been fed. Buffalo burr is not a 
dangerous weed under Iowa condifions, 
for it is an annual which spreads only 
by the abundant seed produced. It 
seems to thrive during our dry sea- 
sons, but during wet seasons seems to 
be crowded dut by our native weeds. 




















SEE those furrows! They il. 
lustrate the wa y ordinary un- 


derwear ‘ “humps”’ itself against 
the skin, causing distress of body 
and mind. Stephenson Under- 
wear— Unions and Two-Picce 
—by a specially contrived knit— 
overcomes such aggravation. It 
hangs right and doesn’t irritate. 
It washes well and needs little 
mending. That pleases your wife. 
Identify this ‘‘guaranteed satis- 
factory to wear’’ Underwear at 
your store by this label—_ - 


TEPHENSON 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


. JNDERWEAR 


“STALEY BRAND 


No. 902—Union Suit. Royal 
iis, natural gray, wool spun, win- 
ter weight, French collarette, 
fresh water pear] buttons, button 
holes reinforced, seams reinforced 
at ends, cuffs to sleeves and legs 
securely attached, wide flap 
crotch, convenient and completely 
covering; a substantial, service- 


able garment; 
PREOD ss de boo Getecaeee $1.50 


Write for Interesting Booklet on Underwear 
Stephenson Underwear Mills, South Bend, Ind. 
Product Sold to Merchants Only 











A Tower 
Hat 

for wet 
weather 


The 
“*Protector”’ 







See how the rim 
protects the eyes, 
andin_back turns 
every drop on to your Slicker. 
lining covers the ears if 


Its soft Segue! 
the rain is col 
folds inside when not needed. So soft it ee 
be rolled and carried in the pocket. 


A fine complement to your Fish Brand 
Reflex Slicker,and just as waterproof 


at stores that sell Fish Brand 
goods, or sent prepaid on 


75 cents 
receipt of price 
A. J. TOWER CO. BOSTON 


Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 
1113 
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Thinkof it! Youcannow 
buy Scnmelzer’s New 
Davis Hammerless 
Breech Loading} Shot- 
gun—the famous ‘Game 
Getter’’ gun, embodying every 
up-to-date device known te mod- 
ern shotgun building—in either 12 \ 
or 16 gauge, 28 in. or Win. barrel Y 
~d oniy $12.75—or Schmelzer's 
New Davis Double Barrel 
Hammer Shotgun for oni 
$9.75—all delivery charges prepai 
These famous “Game Getter” 
guns will withstand Nitro 
Powder, and are sold on 
Schmeizer’s positive guaran- 
tee to be exactly as represented 1 
—to give you perfect seein sat- F 
isfaction—or your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Send for 
our Big FREE Catalog. 
Largest Sporting Goods 
House in the World. 
Big Xmas Toy Cataleg Free. 
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AMBSDOWN Union 

Suits are noted for 
their great warmth and 
comfortable fit. The 
thick, downy fleece as- 
sures this. 






Fleece-Lined Underwear 


is easily good for two seasons’ 
wear. Its lasting qualities cut 
your underwear-bills in half, 


Your health and comfort de- 
mand a heavy fleece-lined un- 
derwear during severe cold 
weather, 


Made for Men and Boys 


Union Suits and separate gar- 
ments, at 50c, 75c and up. At 
your dealer’s. 


xq mx Jp Write tor Bodygard 
Booklet No. §, 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 
Utica + New York 


bors who add to your pock- 


et money by trapping and selling 
furs—Listen! Our big new Book on 
Trapping is just off the press. We 
have a copy free for ery man or boy 
who intends totrap. The most complete 
trapping book yet Published. Tells how and 
when to trap—baits to use, contains game laws ij 
anda catalog of trapper’s ‘supplies. It’s free if 
you write today. 






IX 
IK 
M 





of all kinds a in great demand 
this season. Over ten million dol- 
lars will od goon to trappers this 
winter. Send usevery fur you can 
trap or buy and get your share 
of this big money. Write today 
\. for free book on trapping, price 
\ lists, shipping tags, etc., 


uis, Mo. 





Fur Coats and Robes 






’ Repaired 


and made as _ service- 
able as ever at a very small 
cost. Now is the time to 
have this work done and 
be ready for cold weather. 


Tanning Co.—tanners of all | 
!kinds of hides. Write for 
free booklet on tanning. 

DES MOINES TANNING CO. 
Dept. C, + Des Moines, lowa 


j E Write today for our free Trap- 
pe Book—tells you all about how 


Merease your catch, and inside facts 
am bow to get the most money out of furs. 
for trappers ever published. No up- 





rs can afford to be without it. 

nhential information is very value 

able and will be sent to you monthly 
ne ine 8OAT of the above tree fot 

_ to trappers. of ve 
Address 


1. ABRAHAM 
213 N. Main St., Dept. 148 St. Louis, 








ANDGUNS 


i) R A P AT FACTORY COST 


Ww e highest ron por Eeeeees sell you Guns. oe cae 
lige, ob - Y COST. Write for FRE 

ALOG, TRAPPERS Quice @, and Fur Price List. 

EW W. BIGGS & CO., 147 Biggs Building, KANSAS CITY, M0, 


PATENT ORWIG & BAIR 


— s tomes” 
Retervnse:— Se heees Farmer 

















Send them to the Des Moines | 





Shipping Water in Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the belief that American methods 
of shipping several important staple 
foods by freight are decidedly wasteful 
and that this waste in money adds ma- 
terially to the cost of food, several 
specialists of the department of agri- 
culture have been conducting investi- 
gations into shipping conditions in the 
United States. One of the heaviest 
wasted freight items is the freight paid 
for the transportation of excessive 
moisture in corn, and in potatoes to be 
used for stock food or in the manu- 
facture of starch. In Germany the 
culls and faulty potatoes, which in this 
country are thrown away, are dried so 
as to remove all excess water and then 
shipped to various points for stock feed 
purposes. Potatoes in their natural 
state contain upward of 70 per cent of 
water which has no special nutritive 
value. Long. shipments of potatoes, 
therefore, in their natural state are 
not practicable, whereas the Germans 
who haye dried out the excessive wa- 
ter find it practicable to ship the dried 
product. 

The specialists have found that the 
American people are paying freight on 
436,682 tons of water in shipping their 
corn from the producing sections to 
the market. This means that at a 
time when there is a great shortage of 
cars, there is the equivalent of over 
14,556 freight cars of 60,000 pounds ca- 
pacity loaded with water which is re- 
sponsible for the enormous losses re- 


sulting from the _ deterioration of 
shelled corn before it is finally con- 
sumed. Figuring a car length at 40 


feet, this means that each year a train 
582,240 feet long, or over 110 miles, not 
counting the locomotives, is engaged in 
nothing more profitable than hauling 
water from a few miles up to a thou- 
sand miles in the case of corn shipped 
to the seaboard points from the cen- 
tral corn producing area. While it is 
not possible to determine accurately 
how much this excess freight is, the 
freight rate on corn is about one cent 
per ton per mile, so that this hauling of 
useless water in corn adds materially 
to the cost of the product. The spe- 
cialists have found that the excess 
water shipped amounts to the equiva- 
lent in weight of 15,595,800 bushels of 
corn. 

The question of moisture content and 
the tremendous waste in freight paid 
on water that is later dried out of the 
corn has not heretofore received the 
attention it deserves. The question is 
particularly important because of the 
annual shortage of cars at the big corn 
moving seasons. The specialists point 
out that if more attention is paid to 
the growing of earlier maturing varie- 
ties, or if all corn were dried down to 
No. 2 grade, it would bulk less and 
weigh more per volume, so that more 
actual corn could be packed in each 


freight car of any given capacity. This, 
they figure, would make available, 
throughout the period when excess 


moisture is shipped, nearly 15,000 addi- 


| tional freight cars for moving corn or 


— Relined and 


other freight. Besides the extra freight 
on the water, the presence of excessive 
moisture in corn under certain condi- 
tions causes the corn to spoil and fre- 
quently leads to claims and expensive 
lawsuits between shippers and the rail- 
roads arising from such losses. 
RICHARD HAMILTON BYRD. 


How About a Cement Feed- 
ing Floor? 

A southern Jowa correspondent 
writes: 

“We feed about 200 head of cattle 
through January, February and March, 
and I am wondering if it would pay 
me to put in a cement feeding floor. 
The size required would be about 60x 
170 feet. Do you know of any cattle 
feeders who have put in concrete floors 
and what the results have been?” 

From observation, feeders know 
that when the spring weather of 
March comes on, cattle do not gain 
so well. Some think that it is be- 
cause of the warmer weather hurting 
the appetite, but others claim that 
mud is the chief cause. Will it pay 
to put in a cement feeding ffoor? In 
the long run, we think so, unless our 
correspondent’s lots are very well 
drained. In addition to the increased 
comfort of the cattle, there is consid- 
erable saving of manure. What do 
our readers say about concrete feed- 
ing floors for cattle? 





COW BOY hen SURE HEATER 





The New Press with 
the powerfuleccentric 
ve 


J OHN DEERE 
Motor Press 


Ask for Book Ask for Free Book 





Write For Free Books 


THE JOHN DEERE 


ECCENTRIC gears give 25 per cent more 
power on working stroke than is possible 
on ordinary presses. 

Double drive with straight belts eliminates 
wear on belts, press, and engine bearings. 

Plunger head has a prying instead of butt- 
ing action, applying power to better advan- 
tage and relieving press of jar and shock. 

No back gears, no fly wheel, no clutch means 
fewer parts, less friction, less wear and tear, 
and less repair expense. 

Improved block dropper prevents crushing 
of blocks or breaking feeder head. 

Baling case is bridge trussed and will stand 
enormous strains. 

High grade steel frame 
throughout, no joints or splices. 
angle steel with heavy plates. 

Press mounted onsubstantial all-steel truck. 

The John Deere Motor Press is a complete, 
self-contained power baling outfit, always 
ready to move and quickly set for work. 
Spend your time in baling—not in moving 
and setting. 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., Moline, Ill. 


Line of Hay Tools 
Consists of 


DAIN MOWERS 
44, 5 and 6 foot cut 


DAIN LOADERS 
6 and 8 foot width 


DAIN RAKES 
Sulky and Sweeps, all sizes 
DAIN STACKFR8S 
In all styles and sizes 
is continuous 
Made of 


The lineis complete and 
is without exception of the 
well known high-grade John 
Deere Design and construc- 
tion 

Attractive folders will be 
sent free. 

Be sure to mention the 
kind of machine in which 
you are interested so that 
we will be sure to send you 
just what you want. 




















Buy Bovee Furnaces at Manufacturer’s Prices 
Save From $30.00 to $50.00 Commission. 





The MOST PERFECT manufactured. 
SAVES about 40 Per Cent of FUEL. 
The Most Durable Sold. 


Fully Guaranteed. 

Replace your old Furnace or Stoves. 

Install a Complete Heating Plant 

The BOVEE Furnace requires LESS FUEL THAN STOVES 
OR OTHER FURNACES. 

— FURNACE burns hard coal, 
wood, 

HORIZONTAL FURNACE 
burns long wood or soitcoal. 
Doors 16x16 inches. 

Send pencil sketch of fioor 
plan of your building for 
FREE PLAN and SPECIFI- 
CATIONS. 

Easy to install—shipped cut 
to fit with full directions— 
no tinner required. 

Write us for full information 
and special offer. Address 


Bovee Furnace Works 
195 EIGHTH STREET 


Waterloo, - = lowa 


DON’T BURN CORN 


this Winter to heat the ice cold water for 
your stock. Burn coal, cobs or wood in a 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest Heater; Strongest Draft; ashes removed 
without disturbing the fire; keeps fire 24 hours; Ab- 
solutely Safe; pays for itself in 2 months with 4 cows; 

large or small 


SELF SINKING 3 ee seiahinanactionh. 


convenient and efficient Tank Heater manufactured. 


OUR DISC JOINTERS (2, fn °%8 
bury all corn 

== gtalks, manure, etc., deep in the furrow where it will make 
Si 5 fe rtilizer and not interfere with preparing best seed bed or 
ISS best cultivation of crop. Consult your dealer at once. Write 

Cc ST BONS for illustrated, ry folders 
Ew 


TH ILLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
SELF SINKING 2— 44 Seventh St. Mendota, Ill. 


v. S. GOVERNMENT SHIPS ALL 


eae iTS FURS TO FUNSTEN BROS. & CO., ST. LOUIS 


Biggest prices! Better grading! Most money by return mail! We are the largest in the world 
in our line. The biggest Canadian, American and European buyers are represented at our 
This year we will handle the Government’s Alaskan seal output. More buy- 
ers and better prices than ever. We sell furs in larger quantities, get more spot cash and 
pay you more cash than you can get anywhere, Do all our business direct with you. We 
m want $10,000,000 worth of furs—anything—from one skin up. , - 
\ Mink, coon, skunk, muskrat, fox, wolf, lynx, white weasel and 
\ Big Money in Trapping ™ 11 kinds of furs wanted forcash. Traps at factory prices. 
Guaranteed to increase your catch or gy back. Won 
Funsten Animal Ba Grand Prize at World’s Fair in 1904. U. Government uses 
them. One can brought one man $1,199 clear profit. Only$iacan. v rite today forfree 
Trappers’ Guide, Game Laws and Trappers’ Supply Catalog—Fur Market Reports, Funsten Fur 
Shipping Tags,etc, ALL FREE, 
FUNSTEN BROS & CO., 1797 Funsten Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Lo Goats, $12.50/ TRAPPERS au 


We tan the hide and make your coat 
And pay highest prices for Coon, 


complete for only $12. ay We — 
hide and make coat for$18. A square deal. 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Muskra 
and all other Furs, Hides a 


= All work guaranteed. We are the pioneer 

B tanners of cattle and horse hides for coats, 

mM robes, rugs, etc. Write for free booklet. Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 


Send your orders early. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 
St. Louis, 


coke, soft coal or 
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Horizontal Furnace. 



















tor STOCK TANKS 
WATER TINE 


ADJUSTABLE 
FIRE BOX 























TRAPPERS 
GUIDE 


7, FREE \) 


regular sales 

















BAYER TANNING COMPANY 
Dept.110 


112 S. W. Sth $t., Des Moines, lowa 
When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published Address all inguir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 

allaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 
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Voting When They Can 


We 


our 











suffrage 
the 
“Let 


are 


were discussing woman 


at club the other day; most of 
ladies present were 
those 
not,”’ 
ly lady 
farm,” from one to 
five men to live there, and run it. We 
have-had a great deal of trouble with 
the men drinking; I 
farm when we were having such trou- 
ble, and ) found that it was bad bread, 
and heavy desserts, and poorly cooked 
meats which made the men drink, and 
tin cans in the back dooryard, and 
slouchy women in the kitchen that dis- 
couraged them and sent them to the 
saloon. I went out West where the 
women vote, and there were brothels 
on one side of the street, and saloons 


in favor of it. 
tell they 
someone suggested, and an elder 
“We h 


who are not, why 


her 


“ 


rose to ieet ave a 


she said, “and hire 


have visited the 


on the other. I believe women can do 
more to wipe out the saloon in the 
kitchen than at the polls.” 

“T expect you would be one of tlh 
first to drop your slip of paper in th« 
ballot box if vou had the chance,” a 
suffragette replied, and the answer 
came quick: “Indeed I would, if wem- 
en get the suffrage, it will be my duty 


to vote, and I never shirk a duty.” 





Sooner or later the chances are that 
women will get the suffrage; when 
they do, they should feel it a duty to 
vote, and to vote as their conscience, 
and not a party dictates, but in the 
meantime, where women have the right 
to vote on school questions compara- 
tively few of them avail themselves of 
the privilege, vet questions pertaining 
io our schools and our children are of 
more vital importance to us than many 
so-called larger question It ma 
mean more to t] women to have t 
right schoel officers in than the ri 
president Don't let housework p: 
vent your going to the polls if you can 
have a voice in these important mat- 
ters. The opponents of woman suf 
rage have one of their best arguments 
against it when they can point out that 


women when they have the opportunity 
fail to take advantage of it. 


Hallowe’en Helps 


“What can we plan to make our hal- 


lowe’en meeting a success?” asks one 
of the younger D. O. C.’s. We can tell 
you what has been done other places, 


possibly these helps will suggest some 


thing new to you. A club of girls last 
year entertained at a progressive hal- 
lowe’en party. The guests were in 


vited to a home where they found their 
hostesses dressed in orange-colored 
dresses trimmed with black cats. The 


parlors were decorated with autumn 
leaves, corn stalks, witches, goblins, 
black cats and pumpkins toned and 
lighted by the soft glow of jack-o- 
lanterus. The first two courses were 
served at this home, pariners being 
changed for each coursé Then the 
guests went in a body to another home 


for their third course of ice cream, 
cake and coffee 

The invitations to another party 
were issued on vellow pumpkin cards 
Written in black. Pumpkin lanterns 


grinned from the trees at the arriving 
guests—a pumpkin held the fruit cen- 
terpiece of the table. another in the 
living room contained quantity of 
dried seeds. kach guest was provided 
With paper and pencil for recording his 
Zuess as to the number of seeds, a 
prize being awarded to the successfui 
guesser. Another happy idea was car- 
ried out by making a gift ball of yvel- 
low wool winding in it a small sov- 
venir for each guest. The hostess 
handed the ball to a guest requesting 


him to unwind it, telling a ghost story 
it unrolled: when he came to a sou- 
venir, tossed the ball to another 
guest who went on with the story, etc., 
until the ball was unwound. 

Black witches and jack-o-lan- 
tern cut-outs pasted on glasses, cups 
and saucers, are effective on the table. 


as 


he 


cats, 


| 








These can be cut from tissue paper 
napkins, or frem paper. Large cats, 
crescents, etc.. on the corners of the 


tablecloth, and on paper plates—if 
used are good. Strips of orange- 
colored paper crossing the cloth add to 
the attraction. 

Little cakes iced and decorated with 
| jack-o-lantern faces, small pumpkin 
pies dotted with currants for eyes, nose 
and mouth, and sandwiches in envel- 
opes with black owls, witches, etc., 
pasted on the envelope increase the 
fun. 


also 


For Halloween 


An Illinois reader writes: 

“Will someone kindly give some 
ferent forms of amusements suitable 
for elderly people of a country club? 
Would like suggestions for re- 
| freshments. Can you give any infor- 
{| mation concerning the superstitions, 
of the various classes of people 
concerning Halloween?” 

In planning a Halloween entertain- 
ment for elderly people, much thought 
must be given to the interests of the 
people. “Who’s Who?” or “Who Am 
1?” is a game which can be made in- 
| teresting for everyone if the charac- 
| ters are actfully. In playing 
| this game, each guest is tagged with a 
| slip pinned on his back, bearing the 
| name of some person whom he is to 
| represent. When he has guessed who 
he is by asking questions or answering 
| 
| 


dif- 





also 


ete. 





chosen 


the questions put to him, he can pin 
the tag on the front of his coat. Pro- 
vide names which are readily guessed. 
ror example, a thin man given the 
| name of ex-President Taft would soon 
| discover by the remarks made whom 
| he represented References to her 
| hatchet would not leave a woman long 
| in doubt as to the name of Mrs. Carrie 
| Nation on her back, etc., ete. 
You might assign partners for a con- 
| versational evening; either announce 


the topics to be discussed, or provide 
cards, and give three to five minutes 
for each topic, changing partners at 
the expiration of the time limit 


It is a good idea to divide your com- 


pany into teams, with a cantain head- 
ing each team for the evening, and 
make the losing side pay forfeits. 
Working together and for one another 
adds a zest which is lacking when each 
one works for himself. Questions as 
to refreshments and other games have 
been answered in a previous issue. 
All Saints’ Day, November Ist, is a 
feast given in honor of* all the saints. 
The evening previous, or Halloween, 


is supposed to be a time when spirits 





walk and witches wander. 
Chat 
Down town the other day I saw a 
dress for a child of eight which ap- 


pealed to me as being unusually pretty 
and practicable. The material was a 
soft wool challi, the pattern navy blue 
With white polka dot. It was made 
simply. a long waist, plain slightly full 
skirt, and three-quarter sleeves. A 
three-inch belt of folds of scarlet silk, 
and dainty white lace with scarlet baby 
ribbon run through, finished the neck 
and sleeves. The price was ten dollars, 
but any woman who is clever with the 
needle could reproduce it for very 
much less, 


become 
be reno- 


If window shades have 
cracked and worn they can 
vated by painting with oil paint. Lay 
the shade flat on the floor, paint one 
side, and let dry thoroughly before 
painting the other. 





Potato chowder is a good dish for a 
hungry man on a cool day, and has the 


advantage of making a little meat go 
a long way. To make it, put one- 
fourth pound of ham through the meat 


grinder, also six potatoes and two on- 
ions. Brown the ham and onions in a 
tablespoonful of butter, cover with a 
pint of boiling water and add the pota- 
toes. Cook slowly for twenty minutes, 
and just before serving add one pint of 
milk thickened with one tablespoonful 
of flour and let boil two minutes more. 
Buttered bread toasted in the oven is 
a tasty accompaniment for the chowder. 


A hasty dessert much enjoyed by 
most people is made by spreading un- 
buttered bread with jam, and serving 
With whipped or unwhipped unsweet- 
ened cream, 





A lady bought some of the Japanese 
towelling—white with blue birds flying 
across. She had a frame made the ex- 





Save Your Eyes !—Enjoy Good Light 


Rayo lamps shed soft, mellow, steady light. No glare or flicker to 
Strain the eyes. Best for reading. Best for studying. The best lamp 
in the world, as is proven by more than three 
million of them now in use. 
See the above-illustrated model at your dealer's, 
Get our booklet, illustrating and describing them, 
For Best Results Use Perfection Oil 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) Chicago, Illinois 











Lamps 
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| act width to fit into her window, cov- ; removable. The sleeves are nicely plait- 










| ered it with the towelling, and inserted | €4 at the wrist, and the trousers are the 

| ; wigs usual bloomers, finished at the knee with 

| it in the window which she lowered a leg bands or elastics. Serge, cashmere or 

| few inches for ventilation in a room | cheviot can be used to make this suit, 

| which was inclined to be stuffy, and in | The pattern, No. 5976, is cut in sizes 6 to 

Popeye : 12 years. Medium size requires 25 vards 

; a er Dedrooms. of 44-inch material. 

|=— == ———— No. 6036—Girls’ Blouse Dress—A pretty 

4 frock for the little girl is here shown. It 

Fashion Department 1s made in the popular blouse style, and 

a. is very becoming to any small miss. The 

Owing to our limited space for each department blouse is slipped on over the head, and 

| tn oa devote only'a very small space to fashions. | the kilt skirt is joined to an. underwaist. 
ib ail we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly | The pattern, No. 6036, is cut in sizes 





and allow 
for postage 


seams. 10 cents each, no extra charge 


° 
Order by number and give size or age. 19 and 12 years. Medium size requires 2% 


Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and | Yards of 36-inch material and 1 yard of 
address. 27-inch contrasting goods. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- — 
maker,’ strating hundreds of the newest pat- The above patterns will be mailed to any 
terns, wi 1 iv sent postpaid for five cents, Address address by the Pattern Department of this 
aeatiaeeat af anti ee Foe De ie i” | Peper on receipt of ten cents for ea 








A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





| mE For over forty years 
GA ROCKFORD 
\ €]] SILVERWARE 








Heavier than Standard 


has been used by 
housewives like 
yourself who love 
distinctive designs 
| yet desire to make 
| their purchase a 
| \i\ a long-wearing in- 
‘4\ vestment, 








In asking you to see Rock- 

ford Silverware at your 

jewelers, we are actu- 

| ated by sincere mo- 

| tives. Oursilver costs 

| q no more than stan- 

. eee dard lines. But it is 

P a product of a house 

whose highestaim is 

to make each piece 

just as good as it 

can be made. Our 

booklet is free for 
the asking. 


ROCKFIRO SILVER PLATE CO. 
104 Wyman St. Rockford, It. 

















Bottle of Oil— Sharpening Stone — Oil Can 


The handiest oiling and sharpening outfit 
ever put out for household use. An oil 
stone that sharpens shears and 
knives in a jiffy; an oil can that 
gets at those hi ird-to-oil places and a 
big bottle of HOME OIL—the best 
oil for every ‘thing that needs oiling. 

Complete outfit—stone, can, bottle 
of HOME OIL—at your de; ~alers or 
by mail postpaid only 2ae¢. 
Buffalo Specialty Company 
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No. 5994 and Misses’ Kimono— The WNW VENER, People 
This kimono can be made in either the Buffalo, N. Ye 
long or short iengt! It can also be made 
with the long or shi rt sleeves. Any of the 
crepe materiais can be used to make this 
kimono, with the trimming bands of con- 
trasting material. The pattern, No. 5994, 
is cut in sizes 30, 32, 26, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires for the DON'T PAY TWO PRICES 
long kimono 3% yards of 44-inch materia 
and 17, yards of 27-inch Conteaation: ar Sane Sete Sores 
torial Hoosier Ranges 
No. 5944—Ladies’ Dress—This dress can and Heaters 
be made with either the long or short Why not buy the Best when you can 
sleeve s, and With a high or low neck. The | buy them at such low unheard-of 
four-gored skirt can be made With either Factory prices. Our new 
an invé rted plait or habit back. The Em- improvements absolutely 
pire or regulation waist line can be used. surpass anything ever pro- 
The pattern, No. 5944, is cut in sizes 32 duced. Save enouch on a 
to 40 inches bust measure. Medium size Single, stove to buy. your 
requires 5%, yards of 36-inch material, sasihetEod send Rete fade 
with 2 yards of insertion. shih) tem Sanielconeet 
No, 5976—Boys’ Blouse Suit—This little today for nf 
suit has a sailor blouse with the regula- <A og and Geleen. 
tion collar and shield, the latter being <“e3State St., Marion: Ind. 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


BY THE EDITOR 
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A Moabite King and a Sooth- 
Saying Prophet 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son tor November 2, 1913. Numbers, 
92:1 to 23:10. Printed, Numbers, 22: 


9-6; 24:10-19.) 

“And Balak, the son of Zippor, saw 
Israel had done to the Amor- 
ites. (3) And Moab was sore afraid 
of the people, because they were many 
—and Moab was distressed because of 
the children of Israel. (4) And Moab 
said unto the elders of Midian, Now 
will this multitude lick up all that is 
round about us, as the ox licketh up 
ihe grass of the field. And Balak, the 
son of Zippor was hing of Moab at that 
time. (5) And he sent messengers un- 
to Balaam the son of Beor, to Pethor, 
which is by the river, to the land of 
the children of his people, to call him, 
saving, Behold, there is a people come 
out from Egypt; behold they cover the 
face of the earth, and they abide over 
against me. (6) Come now, therefore, 
I pray thee; curse me this people; for 
they are too mighty for me; peradven- 
ture, I shall prevail, that we may smite 
them, and that I may drive them out 
of the land; for I know that he whom 
thou blessest is blessed, and he whom 
thou cursest is cursed. 

“(10) And Balak’s anger was kindled 
against Balaam, and he _ smote his 
hands together; and Balak said unto 
Balaam, I called thee to curse mine 
enemies, and, behold, thou hast alto- 
gether blessed them these three times. 
(11) Therefore, now flee they unto thy 
place; I thought to promote thee unto 
great honor; but, lo, Jehovah hath 
kept thee back from honor. (12) And 
Balaam said unto Balak, spake I not 
also to thy messengers that thou sent- 
est unto me, saying: (13) If Balak 
would give me his house full of silver 
and gold, I can not go beyond the 
word of Jehovah, to do either good or 
bad of mine own mind; what Jehovah 
speaketh that will I speak? (14) And 
now, behold, I will go unto my people; 
and I will advertise thee what 
this people shall do to the people in 
the latter days. (15) And he took up 
his parable, and said: 


al] t t 
all Lites 


come, 


“Balaam the son of Beor saith, 
And the man whose eye was 
closed saith; 


(16) He saith, who heareth the words 
of God, 
And knoweth the knowledge of 
the Most High, 
Who seeth the vision of the Al- 
mighty, 
Falling down, and having his 
eyes open: 
(17) I see him, but not now; 
I behold him, but not nigh: 
There shall come forth a star out 
of Jacob, 
And a sceptre shall rise out of 
Israel, 
And shall smite through the 
corners of Moab, 
And break down all the sons of 
tumult. 
(18) And Edom shall be a possession, 
Seir also shall be a possession, 
who were his enemies; 
While Israel doeth valiantly. 
(19) And out of Jacob shall one have 


dominion, 
And shall destroy the remnant 
from the city.” 


Let us first get the historic back- 
ground of this lesson: Israel had won 
1 great victory over the king of Arad, 
the ruler of the Canaanites who lived 
in the Nebeg or South country, north- 
west of Kadesh-barnea, and who seems 
o have followed Israel over the route 
taken by the ten spies. Israel had 
crossed the Arnon, and had conquered 
the Amorite king whose territory lay 
north of Moab, in a decisive battle, 
following this by the conquest of Ba- 
shan, thus getting possession of the 
whole Canaanite country east of the 
Jordan. This terrified Balak, the king 
of Moab, and the more so because he 
had curtly refused to allow them pass- 
age through his land. (Judges, 11:17.) 
He was a worshipper of ‘Baal or Mo- 





loch (different names for sun worship), 





common in Babylon, and in what had ; 


once been Babylonian territory. He 
attributed the success of Israel to the 
favor of their God, whom he knew as 
Elohim, the God of power. He had 
lost confidence in the blessings or the 
curses of the priests of his own reli- 
gion, but had somehow conceived the 
idea that if he could employ the serv- 
ices of a believer in Jehovah, of great- 
er reputation than even Moses, he ulti- 
mately might win the victory over the 
conquering hordes, which, to use his 
own expression, would “lick up all that 
round about us, as the ox licketh up 
the grass of the field.” He therefore 
formed an alliance with his kinsmen, 
the five kings of Midian, and dispatched 
messengers to a famous prophet, who 
claimed to have come from the country 
from which Abraham brought the 
knowledge of God in the first place. 

This Balaam is one of the strangest 
characters in all history, sacred or pro- 
fane; a man apparently of great 
strength of character, of broad vision, 
with great virtues and great faults; al- 
though both his virtues and his faults 
are not uncommon, though usually in 
a smaller way, among men of our own 
time. Balaam unquestionably had a 
theoretical knowledge of the true God 
as Elohim, the God of power; and yet 
he was willing and anxious to use that 
knowledge purely for his own self-ag- 
grandizement, even as men in our day 
have been known to use their great in- 
tellectual ability for a similar purpose. 

He was a man of veracity, but not a 
man of truth, in that he would deliver 
a message word for word as it was told 
him, but would do it in such a way as 
to leave a wrong impression. We have 
known politicians who could do that 
almost as well as Balaam. He would 
do nothing without seeking, or pretend- 
ing to seek, the counsel of his God, but 
was always seeking for a message that 
would bring him cash or reputation. He 
used his great gifts for the purpose of 
fooling the people and putting money 
in his own pocket. We have all known 
that class of men. 

He must have had a great reputa- 
tion, or Balak would not have sent for 
him across the great desert. That he 
had his price is evident from the fact 
that Balak the second time sent a larg- 
er price in the hands of men of great- 
er distinction and supposed influence. 
In short, Balak evidently believed that 
Palaam would come, if offered his 
price. 

Using his great ability and his pro- 
found conception of the Divine for the 
purpose of humbugging the people for 
his own personal benefit, he was thus 
at once a prophet of the true God and 
a soothsayer. In point of fact, he ut- 


tered some of the grandest prophecies | 


of the Bible. After being overruled and 
kept from giving the curse he wished, 
he held counsel with the Midianites, 
who were in alliance with Balak, and 
were more inveterate enemies of Is- 
rael than the Moabites themselves, 
counsel that has made his name in- 
famous for all time. While proclaim- 
ing Israel to be invincible because 
they were the chosen people of God, 
he yet gave counsel with the object of 
bringing down upon them the Divine 
retribution. He could say to Balak, as 
quoted in Micah, 6:8, “Wherewithal 
shall I come before Jehovah, and bow 
myself before the High God? shall I 
come before him with burnt offerings, 
with calves a year old? Will Jehovah 
be pleased with thousands of rams, or 
with ten thousand of rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul?” and reply: ‘He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth Jehovah require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
And yet after making this magnifi- 
cent reply to the terrified king, he ad- 
vised the Midianites to send their wo- 
men to the camp of Israel to teach 
them the licentiousness that charac- 
terized the worship of Moloch. Ba- 
laam’s reply to Balak, quoted above, is 
quoted in substance by Samuel in his 
reply to Saul, is referred to by David 








in more than one Psalm, and is con- 
densed in the reply of Jesus to the 
Pharisees: “I desire mercy and not 
sacrifice.” His advice to the Midian- 
ites for the undoing of Israel is spoken 
of by John in Revelation 2:14 with 
strong. condemnation. Balaam’s best 
is thus quoted with approval by Sam- 
uel, David, Micah and Jesus; while his 
worst is as vile counsel as can be given 
to mortal. Such was Balaam, a man of 
profound insight on the one side, and 
a self-seeking, avaracious, demagogue, 
a conscienceless politician, on the oth- 
er. When we consider that in all ages 
men have appeared who are this cur- 
ious combination of good and evil, we 
can readily see the object in describ- 
ing this gifted and corrupt man. 

To understand this lesson we must 
read carefully chapters 22, 23, 24 and 
31 in the book of Numbers, and the 
2d chapter of Revelation. Balaam 
makes believe there is necessity for 
such sacrifices as are offered by the 
Israelites. The king took him first to 
a point where he could see the entire 
army of Israel. Disappointed in his 
prophecy, and believing that the proph- 
et not being able to curse Israel was 
due to his being unduly impressed by 
their numbers, the king suggests a 
point where he can see but a small 
part of them. It is only when Balak in 
anger dismisses him, saying that the 
God in whom Balaam professes to be- 
lieve does not care to see him honored, 
that he throws aside the veil and his 
pretended enchantments, and gives the 
sublimest of his prophecies. 

When discharged in anger and driv- 
en from the presence of the king, he 
goes not to his own country, but to the 
allies of Balak, the Midianites, and 
counsels them to seduce Israel to take 
part in idol feasts with all their licen- 
tiousness, know that this will at least 
for a time cut them off from the Divine 
favor. By this he prepares the way 
for his own death. (Numbers 31:1-8.) 
In this we have an example of the vin- 
dictiveness and malice of the disap- 
pointed demagogue. 

Of the two Balak was much the bet- 
ter man. He was an honest heathen, 
striving in his own blind but apparent- 
ly sincere way.to serve his country. 
Balaam was an able, brilliant, but very 
dishonest believer in the true God, who 
apprized him beforehand that he would 
be compelled by an overmastering 
Power to say what was true rather 
than what he would like to say. 

What, then, are the practical lessons 
to be drawn from this passage? There 
are many, but among them this: that 
the knowledge of the true God does not 
in and of itself make a man a Chris- 
tian, nor an honest man. It is the 
knowledge that we make our own by 
practicing it in daily life that develops 
character. Neither does great intellec- 





tual ability, nor even genius, make any 
man a child of God. It was said, and 
apparently with truth, of one of the 
greatest geniuses of the English —peak- 
ing race, that he was the “greatest, 
wisest, meanest of mankind.” 

Evil counsel recoils on the counselor. 
It was Balaam’s counsel that led to his 
death. History is full of such exam- 
ples. “He digged a pit, and fell into 
it.” “His mischief shall return upon 
his own head, and his violence shall 
come down upon his own pate.” 
Haman was hung on the gallows that 
through his counsel was prepared for 
Mordacai. 

An honest heathen is better than a 
dishonest, perverse believer. Balak 
and Moab escaped punishment. Bal- 
aam and those who accepted his coun- 
sel perished ingloriously before the 
armies of Israel. (Chapter 31.) 

Those who have taken time to read 
the preceding chapters may be puzzled 
to understand why the Lord had any- 
thing at all to do with Balaam; why, 
after telling him not to go, He said to 
go; and why He rebuked him from the 
mouth of an ass. ‘Taking the last first: 
the Lord reveals himself to men on the 
side most open to receive impressions. 
Balaam, no doubt, like all the ancient 
soothsayers even down to the time of 
heathen Rome, augured or pretended 
to augur from the unusual actions of 
animals, and from the smoke that arose 
from the stomach and entrails of the 
animal when sacrifice was offered. 
Therefore, it was fitting that he should 
be rebuked on the side of his intellect 
most open, where he was looking for 
guidance. 

As to the Lord’s saying go, after 
telling him not to go, that is nothing 
more than parents often do with their 
children when, knowing the parent’s 
opposition, they still beg permission to 
do something which they know they 
ought not to do. “Go and find out for 
yourself,” which rightly interpreted is 
not really permission but rather pro- 
hibition. 

When a man is very vehement in as- 
serting his integrity, and insisting, as 
Baalam was, that he was controlled by 
high convictions and could not run 
contrary thereto, it is well to suspect 
him; for a man who knows himself to 
be a hypocrite and is trying to make 
himself believe he is not, is apt to make 
these ever-recurring assertions as to 
his integrity. 
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Books sent with 
Compliments cf 
Southern Cypress 
Mfr’s Ass’n 


Hibernia Bank Building 
New Orleans, La. 


3 Ladies’ Books 





Suggestions for Beautify- 
ing the Farm Home 


For a Sleeping Porch or Sun Parlor 
you don’t need to Build a New House; 
our Volume 35 tells how to tack it 
onto the Old Home and multiply the 
delights of the Sweelest Place on Earth. 
Healthand GenialComfortare in the Win- 
ter Sunshine, and they are yours if you 
will but gatherthem in aCypress Sun Parlor. 

And the Cypress Sleeping Porch, if used, in- 
surcs rosy checl:s to the user. Vol. 35 contains 7 
designs, new and original, and it is FREE. 


TRELLISES and ARBORS 


Nothing like them in the Yard or Gar- 
den, to carry ornamental or grape vines 
Our book on this subject has 20 new de- 
signs, with full detail drawings and spec- 
ifications. It is beautifully illustrated, 
andas freeasair. Ask for Vol. 28. 


PERGOLAS 
And the Pergola Book, Vol. 30, con- 
tains 8 bully designs for this artistic and 
beautiful creation. It is easy to build, 
by our plans, and a Pergola adds mightily 
to the beauty and finish of the yard. 
Volume 30 is Free to you. 


Clip and Ship the Coupon Today 





So. Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen: Please to send me books as 
marked in squares, without expense to me. 
Sun Parlors, (7 plans) Volume 35 
Trellises & Arbors (20plans) Vol. 28 
Pergola Book, (8 plans) Volume 30 
Porch Book, (Reasons) Volume 16 
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1000 % Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller, 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Hercules 


Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre 
of stumps a day. 30 days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 
years. Special introduc- 

tory price proposition. 

Write today for 
big free catalog. 
HERCULES MFG. C0, 
157 22d St 
Centerville, 


From Iowa 








GRIND )150 BL BU. PER HOUR 


Bowsher Mills often reduce the 
cost of grinding one-half That's 
because they are light running 
with perfect conical shape grind- 
ers, different from all others 


























f : 
(Sold with or without elevator) 

Crush ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and Grind all kinds of 
emall grains. Handy to operate. 
10 sizes—2 to 25 H. P. Also sweep 


grinders, 
FREE Send for folder on values 
of feeds and manures, 


Nf. Bowsher Co. ScuthBend Ind. 




























 Cob,grain or oats—wet, dry or oily, the 
" “Bull Dog’’ grinds most feed on least 7 
power, Can't cloy—force feed: 
One set of roller inds 5,000 bu. 


BullDo err less 


Feed Mull 
-Try It Ten Days Free 
If it doesn’t grind fuster, finer 
cheaper than mill you ever 
saw, send it back at our expense, 
Write for details, stating H. P. 

of engine. Letz Mfg. Co., 
300 East Road, Crown 
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One-Fourth Yoor 
SAVE By Grinding FEED =P 
tune Martin Grinders} "3 
PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN 2 DAYS 


WRITE FOR PRICES | We also manufacture Gasoline 
TO THE LENNQX | Engines in 4 Types, 20 Sizes, 


+ to 30 H. P., for All Fuels. 
MACHINE.CO. Guaranteed Pitiess Scales and 
MARSHALL TOWN, IA. 
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With a FOLDING SAWING MA nTxE, 9 CORDS by ONE MANIn 

20 hours. Send for Free catalog No, Ex3 rece low price and 

Folding IMPROVEMENTS, First order se gency. 
elding Sewing Mach. ( Mach. Co.,161 W. flensioon St. ‘Chicago, IR. 


Cutawea 


Ask your dealer to show you CUTAWAY 

(CL ARK) disk id plows, Write us for 

free book,” Zhe ind Intensive T: lage.” 
The C utaway sete Company 

OQ8 Main Street fligganum, Conn. 
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Iowa Dairy Cattle Congress 


BY i; 


The Cattle Con- 


gress was held at Waterloo, 


fourth Towa Dairy 


October 13th 


to 1sth. The attendance did not reach 
the record of last year, except on Friday, 
because of unsettled weather and the 
late arrival of some of the exhibitors. 


Schanck, of New York, did not arrive 


with his Ayrshire cattle until Tuesday 
night. Stump, of Oregon, with his Jer- 
seys, came in later 

The political feature of the fair, and 


the drawing an increased 


attendance throu 


possibility of 


campaign oratory was 





for the 


inaugurated first time this year. 
Clarke and Lieu- 


gave 


Thursday, Governor 


Governor Harding 


On 
tenant 


addresses 





On Friday, Secretary of State W. J. Bryan 
spoke to the argest crowd seen at the 
fair grounds 

The machinery hibit was larger thar 
the showing of last year. The exhibits of 
gasoline engines ere especialiv” strong, 
and the competition betw the manu- 
facturers for the peoples nlion Wa 
as spirited as any of the judging con- 
tests. There were many other modern 
farm implements including power ele- 
vators, ensilage cutters, manure spread- 
ers, truck wagons, in fact, every imple- 
ment the farmer can use to advantage on 
a farm In the association building were 


displays f cream separators, 


and products. 


numerous 
Due to 








creamery supplies 

the influence of the associations, the but- 
ter exhibits and the advertising display 
of dairy products demanded = attention, 
more from the city visitor than his coun- 
try neighbor. 

The virtues of the Waterloo sl! gen- 
erally considered to be the hest ex- 
hibit, excepting the National show at Chi- 
ea do not lie entirely in its barns. The 
permanent barn, \ e well arranged and 
advantageously situated, was not large 
enough to accom late all the dairy cat- 
tle which came to the show this season 
\ temporary tructur Vas erected near 

judg ringg aren or Frida before ti 
, thi barn wa led it iter 
ugh the ¢ I ‘ 


ttle 





nburg, of the ca 


r was drained off, the barn was dried 





and prepared for housing some of 
choicest dairy queens ol the United 
States and Canada 


> 


The State Dai sociation held its 


annual meeting on Wednesday afternoor 
More than 500 members 1 the isseciation 
were present 11 r Lee, of Wise - 





sin; Professor Mortenson, of Ames; Judge 





Quarton, of na, and President Pear- 
son, of lowa State College ere among 
the speakers Judge Quarton emphasized 
the need of coOperation among dairymen, 
and gave some time advice along this 
line. The other speakers argued for bet- 
ter dairying, speaking especially of the 


dairyman’'s relation to human welfare 











One hundred head of choice Jerseys from 
the farms of Shoema} Pelt and 
Maine were sold Frid prices paid 
prove the demand for first- lairy ani- 
mals far exceeds the supply A unique 
feature of this sale was the unusual num- 
ber of young stock consigned. 


cipal factor upon which the sale of is 
stock has been dependent is the presence 
of a large number of actual breeders at 
the fair. 

The national interest taken in tl lowa 
Dairy Cattle Congress is evidenced by 
the exhibits of dairy cattle whi came 


anada, ranging from 
New York on the 
to Minnesota. It is 


number of student 


from nine states and C 
Oregon on the west to 
east, and from Texas 


further shown by the 





judging teams which ston at Waterloo to 
tock preparatory to r test held 
Chicago, October 24th. Professors 





Kentucky, Regan of Missouri, 


Frandsen of 


Hooper of 


of Kansas Nebraska 








and Kildee of Ames, had teams at the 
snow, 

The Brown Swiss ribbons were placed 
by Professor H. H. Kildee, of Ames, Iowa. 
Only two herds were entered, those of 
Allyn and Ayers, both of Wisconsin. 
placing was close between these her 





Allyn winning the major portion. 
contest for senior champion bul! was « 
lying between Allyn’s aged bull and Ayers’ 
two-year-old. The younger animal prom- 
ises to develop into a more rugged type of 
an animal, but ow to the capacity and 
refinement of the older bull, he was made 
champion of the breed. In the classes 
Allyn was again successful, winning 
grand championship on an aged cow of 
wonderful conformation and symmetry. 


With 





ose 





ing 


cow 


the 


show was the best that 
seen. N only were 
entered, but the ani- 
uality. The principa! 


The Ayrshire 
Waterloo has ever 
more animals 
were of better 














Ss. G. 

exhibitors were Ness, of Canada; Seitz, of 
Wisconsin, and Schanck, of New York. In 
the aged bull class, the contest was be- 
tween Seitz and Ness. Ness exhibited Gay 
Cavalier, a large bull, well proportioned, 
and champion at all the leading shows for 
two years. Seitz exhibited Hobsland Mas- 





terpiece, a three-year-old of rather re- 
fined type and slack in constitution and 
capacity. The judge, W. W. Ballantyne, 
placed the three-year-old first. thus em- 


His decision caused 
comment among the breeders. 
had ever been beaten in the 

The placing was close in prac- 

of the the Canadian 

majority of firsts. In the 


phasizing refinement. 
considerable 
Neither bull 
ring. 
cally all 
nan winning the 


show 


classes, 


cow Classes, the placing was even closer. 
Ness won in the aged class with the cow 
\uchenbrain Fanny, while Seitz had sec- 
ond with Imp. Kilnford Bell 3d. This 
placing caused more comment than the 
one previous mentioned. The three and 
four-year-old classes were won by half- 


sisters, both being sired by the noted show 





bull, Beuchan Peter Pan In the heifer 
classes. Ness wen first in the senior calf 
and the two vearl classes, while Seitz 
had to be content a first on a junior 
calf The showing of the young heifers 
elicited favorable comment from the ring- 
standers, regardless of their breed favor- 
ites 


tying the 
1 


satisfaction of all 


eded in 
the 


Chas. L. Hill 
Guernsey ribbons to 


succe 





the exhibitors. Marsh was the premier 
exhibitor, winning five out of six cham- 
pionships In the aged bull class, Marsh 
won first on Hayes Cherub, with Tichenor 
second on Glenwood’s Combination. Gay's 
May King, owned by Wilcox & Stubbs, 
took the prize in the two-year-old class, 
and made a strong but unsuccessful race 
for senicr champion. Fox Bros., of Wau- 
kesha, Wis... Won first in the younger 
classes, and also took first on the aged 
COW Iessic Jeweller. Jessy Ro 10th, 
owned by Ma won the four-year-old 
clas and is made grand champion cow 
and champion advanced registry cow. 


Tichenor wen the three-year-old class 


promises to Cevelop into 











ui very etrical cow, having good lines 
and a ell-shaped udder The trophy 
offered by W Marsh for the best two- 
year-old in or to be bred by exhibitor, 
wa on by x Bres., although in the 
open class Marsh won on an imported 
heifer. Junior impionship was won by 
Wileox & Stubbs, on Frances Rilma of 
Jowa, an espe Ny good looking senior 
yearling She f proved dairy con- 
formation, and has heen winning at state 
fairs wherever show h's calf, Lilly 
Lapine, headed the class, and 





in this 
(Guern- 





was of the finer type. 


all good 


sey’ men to feel proud of the 





i caused the 
showing they 


class were 





ae | 
had made. 

For quality and individual excellence, 
the Jersey show excelled any previous ex- 
hibition the breed has made. There were 
no inferior animals that « 1 mar the 
sl owing Lasater’s herd m Texas, 

‘Iped to bring the total number to over 
15 4, exclusive of Shoemaker’s sale cattle. 


mm John B. 


Ore., were 


The cattle fre 


Monmouth, 


Stump’s herd, at 


larger and more 





rugged than those of th® central corn 
belt states Elmendorf Farms, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky displayed the best heifer of the 
show, in Noble’s Jolly Nora, a senior vear- 





ling that was made grand cha 

















nent dairy authorities prone 
nearly perfect. ‘ f § s Wot 
senior champion on an aged « sce 
1 bed » the merits ee t ntuckyv 
hie r In the two-ye -old) bull class, 
I iter 1 first on N e's Eminent Lad, 
1 typ sland bull h carried off 
the pury in tl hattle for championship. 
@cean Blue, e heavy aged bull from 
Nelle Fabyan's herd, at Geneva, Ill., won 
first in his class, but was beaten for ec i- 
pion by the cleaner cut and more re 1 
bull from the seuth. Junior championship 
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with plenty of 
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John A. Lee, of Shelbyville, 
said they were the finest 
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breed exhibit was 


The largest made by 
the largest breed of dairy cattle, the Hol- 
steins. One hundred and eighty head of 
these cattle were contenders for the pur- 


ple. under the careful scrutiny of the 
judge, W. J. Gillette, of Rosendale, Wis. 
One of the strongest classes was the aged 
bulls, in which first was awarded Paul 
Calamo Korndyke, a typical Holstein with 
plenty of refinement. Second place went 
to the grand champion of the Iowa State 
Fair, Sir Jessie Fobes Piebe Burke, owned 
by J. C. Copestake. of Ames, Iowa. In 
size and strength throughout, this bull 


is unexcelled, weighing over 2,7 
Two-year went to 
of Davenport, although 
Moorhead, Minn., was a 
v bull, that was 


30 pounds. 
Iowana Farms, 
Schroeder, of 
close second. 
junior champion 
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last year, took first in his class, ang again 


won the purpie of the younger set 
Schroeder won first with senior })\j} calf j 

Men visiting the show declared jt to b 
one of the most practical of a! of the 
educational institutions. No one who Sees 
the cattle at these shows will uestion 
the wisdom of the Dairy Assoc ition in 
boosting the lowa Dairy Cattle ¢ ngregg 
Although the money for the best ‘com. 
modations can not be secured, there :: ho 


reason why the Waterloo show can not 
continue to develop in the future as ‘t has 
in the past. One of the best things in 
connection with the show is the date at 
which it is held. Farmers can come to 
the fair at Waterloo when it is im; “sible 
to attend the State Fair. More pra: tical 
dairymen are found in Waterloo during 
the middle of October than dur any 


part of the preceding year. 


Nebraska Irrigation Convention —Thoa 
fourth annual convention of the N iska 
State Irrigation Association will | held 
at Bridgeport, October 28th, 29th an th 
Membership in the association in deg 
the governor, state engineer and employes, 


States senators and congr+ ; 
state senators and representatives, state 
officers, officers of the conservatior on- 
#ress and reclamation service, and offic 
of the experiment stations. [In adudit 
to these, the governor has authority t 
point ten delegates, the state engineer 
and each board of county 


ATER TANKS 


thet last ali Te time 


Storage tanks, above ground | 
cisterns, stock tanks, troughs, 
and well casings—cheape rt 
than wood and many times 
more durable when made 
of genuine 


AMERICAN 
INGOT IRON 


Rust-resisting and built for 
rough usage. All styles and 
sizes. _ Our corrugated tanks 
expand and contract with the 
changes of temperature. Zero 
weather will not injure them. 
We also make galvanized plain 
steel tanks at very low prices. 
If your dealer does not sell 
our tanks, send us his name 

and write us for Catalog (5 
DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO, 
Middletown, 0, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


United 
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MAKES HUSKING EASY 


The great demand for this liniment is 
the result of its unquestioned superiority 
over all preparations sold for sore han is, 
rough skin, lame wrists and stiff nts. 
If you want the best and most re 
insist on Cagwin’s Husker’s Linime 
Sold in 25c, Svc and $1.00 bottles. 
21.00 size contains six times as muc 
the 25c bottle. If your druggist ¢ 
supply you, we will send you a bottle 
prepaid on receipt of the price. 
J. E. CAGWIN, Ames, Towa 
None Genuine Without This Label. 
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Pysseerces 


>IGE THERMO 2" 


Fire Alarm and Heat cli 


Will always give warning of 
iny undue rise in the temper- | 
ature from stove or furnace } 


becoming over-heated, Entire- | 
ly automatic args nsable in 
every home. July 8, 1913, 
THERMOSTATIC ‘ALARM co., 
Box 2 Des Moines, lowa 

















MAKES CORN- 
HUSKING EASIER 


he left thu “4 b 
r Pd rae fed urers! s 
better hold on ear. Helps 
off husks. Protects pen 
mitten 























A sof ther with 
: oa paid 15. each, two 
lor 2c 
(4 ~ £. 0. KEES MFG. CO. 
Tes cor. 2 Box te 2, Bestrice, Nebr. 








New Crop 
lowa Grown 
Recleaned 

TESTED 


and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Al- 

sike, Alfalfa k, Sweet Clover ofchoicest quality. 

TIMOTH Blue Crass, etc., at low prices. 
Now is the time to buy. 

Ask for samples and copy of our Special Clover 
Seed Circular. Large ee Sa log of Seed 

wa S EED COMPANY, Dept. D2 OES ONES, | (OWA 
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. 4, 1918. 
readers who have decided to progress 
a0 e}; in the line of dairying will weigh the 
I HE DAIRY milk of their cows at least once a 
oF: a . month and will test it. They will sell 





Ny high- ; 
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wa Gates ue 


—- 
serviceable aa sruaieastel ¢ roa is 
imesh. Gate has strong frame, pat- 
; in allsizes; plain and fancy tops. 
>, illustrated below, is another 
nuch att }wer price thon asked for other 
Painted or galvanized. All sizes. 
dealer in your town has these 
ou don’t know his name, write us 
f dealer, special prices, ‘ete. 
5th St., Cedar Falls, ta. 
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"ty SQUARE DEAL FENCE 
SQUARE 


Jways stand ght and tris pee ow rust + Fust resisting, 
aah intote 2 si 
‘non h. uires fewertence posts, ea 
> “weg 1 a and lasts longer. See the 
Way ‘SQUARE DEAL double-grip lock 
A ~ the wavy strand wires and one- 
picce stay wires. A pos*al brings 
ve vonr r REE catalog ard lates st 
; \TOR- the 
t labor, time and money-save 
\ erent? published. Alll free. WRITE 


eystna Steel & Wire Co. 
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= troduce Tro Jan 
yates to hisneighbors. Write for particulars, 


The Best Steel Gate in the World 





High carbon steel frame. AMll No. 9 galvanized 
wire mes al hinces. Patented self-locking 
teh Stee center brace. Unbre: ines 


ont e. 
ther Sold on 30 days’ trial at our 6pe- 
tal direct- tow -you factory price. 


W. K. VOORHEES, Mar. Standard Mfg. Co. 
)2 Main St. Cedar Falis, lowa 


FARM FENCE 
113 cts. a rod 


fora 26 in. high fence; 
17 1-4c. &@ rod for 47 inch high 
stock fence: 281-2earod fora 
60-inch heavy poultry fence, Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Special barb wire.80 
rod spool, $1.55. Catalog free. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE Go. 
BOX 26 MORTON, ILLINOIS 
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Anchor Seaages= = ‘pare ATED) 
direct in . 
earth. Flexible line 

tes ts. Stiff corners, 

CARO STEEL POST COMPANY JB FREE 
136 10th Street, Chicago Heights, Ill, Booklet 
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Tay INCHES HIGH y) i 
LF arm, Poultry and 
Lawn Fencing — 
+ from factory at save-the- 
ROD 
rere; large catalog is free. 
KITSELMAN MAN BROS. Box E 296 Muncie, Ind 
| 26-inch Hog Fence,_...14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,_..21c. 
a | 48-inch Poultry Fence..22e. 
les and heights. Our large Free Catalcg 
‘3 fence information you should have. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 32 Winchester, Ind. 
MADE Ip- 
HARD USE 
x. Mills Are Best, Engines 
— = Tanks. (Cata- “ 
gents wanted, 
Perks Wind Mill & Engine Co. 
: 
SELL YOUR FAA ¥ 
ready sale for all kinds of hay. Write 


£100 other styles of 
CENTS 
a ? dealer’s-profit-prices. OUr 
Fin MF ENCE racrony 
TO FARM 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 
t Pum p-Grind-Saw 
AreSimple. Feed Grinders, Saw 
tH, 1860 5 Main St., Mishawaka, Ind, 4 
Albert Miller & Co., 192 No. Clark St. Chicago, Il. 


























Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


To Make Dairying Pay 


We roughly estimate that Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers milk every day from 
one-third to one-half million cows. We 
suspect that the average cow gives 
around a gallon and a half of milk 
daily; that yearly she produces a total 


of about 150 pounds of butter fat. The 
milk of our readers’ average cow is 
most of it run through a separator and 
the cream sent to the creamery, where 
it brings an average price of about 20 








cents per pound of butter fat. The 
skim milk goes to the calves or the 
pigs. The calf of our readers’ average 


cow is very often raised in case it is a 
heifer. If it is a bull, it is generally 
steered and kept until six months or 
a year old and sold to some feeder. 
This average cow gets pasture in the 
summer and corn stalks and hay in the 
winter. Besides hay, she also gets in 
the winter an average daily of four ts 
six pounds of grain, most of which is 
corn. She gets a little oats, and bran, 
and pessibly a very little cottonseed 


meal, oil meal or gluten feed. 
The average cow gives little or no 
profit. In fact, she is likely to lose 


her owner two to twenty dollars a year 
if he considers all the items of expense 
connected with her. 

We sat down the other day to try +o 
figure out some way of justifying the 
average reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
in keeping the average cow. It is plain 
that she makes her owner little if any 
profit. At last we came to the conc!u- 
sion that she is kept just because she 
fits in. Our average reader has at 
least a boy or two who is going to 
school eight or nine months of the 
year. During the day he is away from 


home, but morning and night he might 
as well be milking cows as loafing 


around. Our average reader has twen- 
ty or thirty acres of hay meadow pro- 


ducing about thirty tons of hay. The 
horses eat up about half of this, but 


the other half of it must either be sold 
or fed on the place. Here again the 
average cow fits in; she disposes of 
the surplus roughage. Young spring 
pigs do splendidly on skimmed milk; 
once more the cow fits in. 

Most of us have heard the expert 
dairyman say: “Milk better cows. 
Test yvour cows and throw away the 
robbers. Get a pure bred dairy bull. 
Feed your cows more grain. If vou 
do all these things, you will get two 
or three times as much butter fat per 
cow as you are now getting.” 

We are convinced that he honestly 
believes that it would pay the average 
farmer to invest in a higher grade of 
cows; to feed them more; to care for 
them better. 

The expert dairyman is pointing out 
the path of progress, but the average 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer is slow to 
follow therein. He is afraid that he 
will do something which will not fit. 
He is afraid that after he gets his high- 
grade cows he will have to give them 
more attention than he has time for. 
He is afraid that the high-grade stuff 
will develop troubles which he does 
not know how to treat. He is afraid 
to trust his boy to handle a really high- 
grade cow. Milking cows is only a side 
issue with him and he does not care to 
invest the money necessary to get real- 
ly good cows. He does not care to go 
to the bother of buying cottonseed 
meal, oil meal, etc., to feed these good 
cows. He would have to work up a 
market for his young stuff, and that 
would be bothersome. 

Just when, and under what circum- 
stances a new departure in farming 
will work out, depends upon the farm- 
er. We are sure that the keeping of 
better cows and the giving of better 
feed will not fit some farmers. We 
suspect that there are many thousands 
of our readers who really will get more 
satisfaction in the long run by plug- 
ging ahead with their common cows. 
But we are just as certain that there 
are many thousands more who will 
make their biggest success by keeping 
better cows and feeding them better. 
Every man in the long run will do the 
thing which fits in best with the gen- 
eral scheme of things and yet make 
him the most money. Those of our 





their poor cows and buy good ones, 
In this connection we wish to empha- 
size the great value of a first-class cow. 
A $100 or $200 cow in spite of the fact 
that she is more likely to have caked 
udder, or milk fever, that there is five 
to ten times as much annual deprecia- 
tion charge against her, and that a 
larger sum must be charged against 
her as interest on the investment—in 
spite of all these things, she will re- 
turn a net profit of ten to twenty times 
as much annually as the average cow. 
As soon as a man begins to look on 
dairying as a business and not merely 
as a side line, he will begin to buy 
good cows. He must not be afraid to 
pay high prices. A cow producing 13,- 
000 pounds of milk a year may cost 
five tines as much as the cow produc- 
ing 4,000 pounds of milk a year. She 
will not give five times as much milk, 
but her profit wil! probably be at least 
ten times as high. 

It is not contradictory to say that for 
the dollars invested good cows are 
much cheaper than cheap cows. 

We know that some of our readers 
ought to be paying more attention to 
dairying than they now are. These 
men must go seriously to work study- 
ing dairying. They must talk with 
those of their neighbors who have 
made a success of it. There are good 
books on the subject which may be 
bought. There are bulletins which 
may be had free from the state experi- 
ment station and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The man 
who is going into dairying in earnest 
should not only subscribe for Wallaces’ 
Farmer, but for apec wal de 1iry papers. 


TO JANUARY 1, 1915, $1.00. 


One dollar now will pay for new sub- 
scription to Wal!laces’ Farmer every week 
the rest of 1913, and all of 1914. Every 
new subscriber gets the rest of 1913 free 


Tell your neighbors 


MAKE FALL AND WINTER 

DAIRYING MORE PROFITABLE 

There is surely no reason to delay 
the purchase of a separator or to 
continue the use of an inferior one. 
A De Laval Machine will save its 
cost by spring, and may be bought 
on such liberal terms if desired as 
to e De Lav; for itself meanwhile. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


WIRTH EACLE 
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Beats all on Close Skimming 


BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPANY 
Chicago, Lincoln, Neb., Des Moines, Ia., Dubuque, Ia 


Cream Separator} 














Always _ ready for 
laced in- 


use, 
sidethecribin 
Fa] 7 “ih the dry. Easy 





running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Gorn 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 
Farmer. Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib 
plans which saveyoumoney, Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 69 MORTON, ILL 














Think How Good Your Feet Will Feel 
In “Ball-Band’” Rubber Footwear 


When it’s wet, cold and sloppy around the place remember 


that * 


“Ball-Band” Rubbe *r Footwear is made for just that kind 


of weather and just your kind of work. 
When snow comes put on **Ball-Band”’ Arctics—keep your feet warm 


and dry and protect your shoes; 


; and when Old Winter 


bites down hard there's the snow and cold-excludi 
**Ball-Band’’Ooon Tail Knit Boot to alip on your feet, 


The Coon Tail Boot is knit—not felt, and ive 
shrunk to the last fraction of an inch. 


fies wind and weather like a double i aateed 


wall. 
for the Red 


45,000 dealers sell ** Ball-Band.’’ Look 
Ball in the store window and on 


the goods. Writefor Free Lilustrated Booklet. 
MISHAWAEKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 


338 Water Street 


Mishawaka, Indiana 


“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 





Keep lt Off The Cows 


Put It Oya Mat= Fields 




















our milk pail. When a cow 
iow normal, look to yo stable. 
it; but that may not be clean enoug 


The| 9uden”*Y 


then profits will not fall off. The best treated cow gives the most 
milk—the best milk—the richest milk, She appreciates light aod air, 
and you get your money back for making her home modern, 
Put a LOUDEN LITTER CARRIER to work behind her. Your 
boys or your man will clean the barns in less time with less labor. 
We have been fitting up barns for fifty years. We will be 
gest what you need without any expense to you. Send 
tell number of cows you have and submit rough sketch of stable. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, :30,, Breedwar, Fairfield, lowa 


THE LATEST THING IN HOG WATERERS 





No valves to get out of order. 


with the chill taken off whenever they want it. 
admit this. Try The Ideal. 


Write today—don’t put it off. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO., 





You con't make an old stable with dirt floors and wood partitions 
sanitary. Wood partitions gather dust and disease germs. 
with their tramped-in filth should never come within a stone’s throw of 
gets off her feed and her milk yield falls 
It —_— be as clean as you can make 

Equip your stabies 


| amped tosug- 


The Ideal keeps water warm in the coldest weather. 
Inexpensive to operate. 
will be thriftier and will put on fat with less feed if you provide water 
Every hog raiser will 
Made in two sizes, 
Circular, giving full particulars and {llustrating the waterer, on request. 


1721 Locust St., 


Dirt floors 


r catalog; 


Feeds automatically. 
Your hogs 


30 and 60 gallon. 


1458 (18) 
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THE BEST LINIMENT 


GR PAIN KILLER FOR THE HUMAN BODY 


Gombault’s 


Caustic Balsam 


IT HAS NO agg 
































—_ venetrat 
For leone ain 1 nadine Safe 
healing, and for all Old and 
Sores, Bruises,o 
Wounds, Felons Reliable Remedy} 
Hum: Lge meses Boils for 
uman fn ics 
CAUSTIC RAL um tons. Sore Throat 
no equal 
Body °° uit} | Chest Cold 
Backache 
We would say to al! Neuralgia 
who buy it that it does . 
not contain a particle Sprains 
eisonous substance 5 
and therefore no harm Strains 
can result frem its ex- Lumbago 
ternal use. Persistent, e . 
[thorough use will cure Diphtheria 
many old or chronic 
ailments and it can be Sore Lungs 
used on any case that Rheumatism 
requires an outward and 
application with . * 
perfect safety. all Stiff Joints 





















REMOVES THE SORENESS--STRENGTHENS MUSCLES 

@ Cornhill, Tex.—‘‘One bottle Caustic Balsam did 

my rheumatism more gvod than $120.00 paid im 

doctor's bills.” OTTO A. BEYER. 
mi. ice 81.60 ood ? Sold by es uggiate, or sent 
y us express prep: rite for B 


The LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 











Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails, Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy matled free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 








You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN,PUFF or THOROUGHPIN, 
u 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will clean them off permanently, 
and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
Will tell you more if you write. 








Book 4 K free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muscles or Ligaments. Enlarged Glands, Goitres, 
Allays pain quickly. Price $1.00 and $2.00 
Manufactured only by 
. F., 89 temple St, Springtield, Mass. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D 
LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. Low- 
priced, always fresh and reliable, they 
are used by over 80 per cent of Cal- 
ifornia and Western stockmen, because 
they protect where other vaccines fail. 





Wens, 
a bottle at oO" F or delivered. 


Cysts. 








Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkge Blackleg Pills..... $1.00 
50-dose pkge. Blackieg Pills..... 4.00 
Cutter’s Blackleg Pill Injector.. 1.50 

Pills may be used in any injector, 
but Cutter’s is simplest, strongest and 
easiest to use. 


Every package dated, unused pills returnable for 
free exchange for fresh after date on package. Do 
notiuse old vaccine, or of uncertain age (ours or any 
other) as it affords less protection than fresh. 

Discounts: 250 doses, 10 p.ct.; 500 doses, 20 p.ct. 

Insist on Cutter’s. If druggist doesn’t stock, order from 
Laboratory, giving address plainly. We prepay charges 
and ship promptly. Send personal check or M. O. 
THE CUTTER LABORATORY, BERKELEY, CAL. 

OR CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t Have a Blind One | 
‘VISIO’ Sere” 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunc- 
tivitis,  Shying horses all suffer 
Jrom dise ased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owne rthat it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have tried and 
failed, use V.sio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, ——_ on receipt of price. 
VISIO REMEDY ASS'N. 2453 Calumet Avenve, Chicago, Iimeis 





















For All Non-Breeding and Aborting Stock 
A guaranteed remedy for cows. horses. hogs and 
sheep. Endorsed by thousands of breeders and dairy- 
men as the only satisfactory treatment. When writ- 
ing for our free booklet state number and kind of 
afflicted animals and their general breeding condition 
and we will be able to give you valuable advice. 
Hi. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, 952 Carrol! Ave., ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 











Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn't understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 
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Lime 

Lime is @ne of the things you must 
know something about when you get to 
You know what 
mixed with 
or with 


farming for yourself. 
lime is. You have seen it 
water to make whitewash, 
and water to make plaster. 


sand 
Perhaps 
you have poured water on burned lime 
and have it hot. 
sibly you have felt it with your fingers 
and know that it is caustic. Burned 
lime which has had water poured on it 
is called slaked lime. Maybe you have 
seen limestone bluffs where the nat- 
ural limestone crops. out. Limestone 
seems to be a little different from eith- 
er burned lime or slaked lime. 

Sixty years ago, my grandfather was 
farming in western Pennsylvania. The 
land there had been farmed then about 
as long as Iowa has been farmed now. 
My grandfather's father found upon 
experimenting that it paid to add lime 
to the soil. All the other farmers in 
that part of Pennsylvania also put on 
lime. They did this for a number of 
years, for lime séemed greatly to in- 
crease the corn yields and to make it 
much easier to grow clover. Then came 
a time when it didn’t seem to pay to 
put on lime. But last summer, when 
I was back in Pennsylvania, I found 
that the farmers were again using it. 

Farmers in Iowa and _ surrounding 
states are just finding for the first time 
that it often pays them to use lime. In 
southern Illinois, they found it out be- 
fore they did in northern Illinois. In 
northern Illinois, they found it out be- 
fore they did in Iowa. Most soils in 
northern Illinois and Iowa do not need 
lime vet. I think, though, that it will 
pay to put lime on most corn belt soil 
by the time you get to farming for 
yourself. 

Here is something I want you to do 
the next time you have a dime to spend 
when you are in town. Go around to 
the drug store and buy a dime’s worth 
of blue litmus paper. When you get 
home, take a moist ball of your aver- 
age farm soil and break it in two. Put 
a piece of the blue litmus paper be- 
tween the halves and then press the 
ball together again. After five minutes 
break the ball open and see if the blue 
paper is still the same color as it was 
to start with. If it has turned pink or 
red, it is a sure sign that the soil needs 
lime. 

What difference does it make if your 
soil needs lime? It means that it will 
not grow good alfalfa or clover. A soil 
lacking in lime will often produce good 


seen become Pos- 


corn; oats, wheat, timothy and pota- 
toes for several years. The common 
farm crops rea'ly don’t care much 


whether or not the soil is rich in lime. 
But in the end a soil poor in lime will 
not grow good corn, wheat, oats and 
other farm crops, for the reason that it 
will not grow clover and alfalfa. The 
soil which will not grow good clover or 
alfalfa once every four or five years is 
sure 10 wear out after a time unless 
large amounts of manure are put on it, 
or expensive commercial fertilizers. 
The cheap way to keep the soil rich is 
to put plenty of lime on it, so that it 
will grow good clover. 

Suppose you find that your soil turns 
blue litmus paper pink or red. What 
are you going to do about it? You 
should talk the matter over with your 
father, and especially so if the chances 
are that you will farm the land after 
you are grown. In case you talk with 
your father about putting lime on the 
soil, point out to him that one of the 
reasons he has a hard time getting a 
stand of clover is because his soil is 
poor in lime. Suggest that he see 
where he can get lime cheapest. 

If you were farming for yourself, T 
would suggest that you send to the 
state experiment station for a list of 
the dealers in the state furnishing 
ground limestone, and then that you 
write to the different dealers, asking 
for prices and freight rates. You 
ought to be able to get limestone put 
on your land at a total cost of not 





more than $2 per ton, and in most 
cases the cost should not be more than 
$1 per ton. Put on from one to two 
tons of ground limestone per acre. 


If you have your doubts about the 
good that limestone will do on your 
particular soil, try it out on a small 


Use the finely ground limestone 
if you can get it, but if you can not get 
it, use either burned lime or slaked 
lime. Do not expect to see the lime have 
much effect on corn, wheat, oats or po- 


strip. 


tatoes. Clover and alfalfa are the only 
crops it has any big influence on at 
once. In the end, lime greatly im- 


proves the corn, wheat, oats and po- 
tato crops, because of the indirect ef- 
fect through the clover. 

Next year I am expecting to spread 
from one to two tons of finely ground 
limestone per acre on land which is 
being made ready for alfalfa. I will put 
it on after the land is plowed. It is best 
not to spread limestone on land before 
plowing, for the r_ason that limestone 
naturally works down in the soil. After 
the limestone is spread on the plowed 
land, I will disk or harrow it in so as 
to get it well mixed with the top three 
or four inches of soil. As to the easi- 
est way to spread the limestone, I am 
undecided. If I were going to handle 
any large amount of it, I would buy the 
special limestone spreader some of the 
machinery companies sell. Possibly 
would make one in the way described 
in Bulletin No. 159, of the Ohio experi- 
ment station, at Wooster. You may get 
this bulletin free upon application. I 
may try spreading the limestone with 
a manure spreader, tacking burlap on 
the apron of the spreader, so as to 
keep the limestone from leaking 
through. It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence just how you spread it, just so it 
is fairly evenly distributed over the 
ground. You may put the limestone 
on the land at any time of the year that 
is convenient after the land is plowed. 
Generally, it is put on in the fall or 
early spring. 

If you want to study into the matter 
of liming soils, you should send to the 
Iowa station, at Ames, for Circular No. 
2,on Liming Iowa Soils; to the Illinois 
station, at Urbana, for Circular No. 110, 
on Ground Limestone for Acid Soils; 
to the Indiana station, at Lafayette, 
for Circular No. 33, on Liming the Soil; 
to the Ohio station, at Wooster, for 
the September, 1913, edition of the ex- 
tension bulletin on Liming the Soil; 
to the Wisconsin experiment station, 
at Madison, for Bulletin No. 230, on 
Soil Acidity and Liming. 


Getting the Most Out of the 


Farm 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Kindly say to the good brother who 


is getting the most out of a farm (in 
the Boys’ Corner of September 26th), 
that he needs forty acres of his 160 
for a feed lot for his 600 feeding cat- 
tle, cribs, sheds, scales, bunks, tanks, 
and the 600 hogs he must have follow- 
ing the steers. He must have 1,000 


loads of straw to make the 1,200 tons 


of good manure he speaks of, and the 
services of five good men and teams. 
Don’t count the profit on ulfalfa hogs 
until the chickens are all hatched. 
EXPERIENCE. 


Plowing Dry Ground 


A South Dakota subscriber writes 

“It has been very dry here for there 
has been very little rain since June 1st. 
I have been plowing, but my neighbors 
have been telling me that I have been 
hurting the ground by plowing when it 
is so dry. They claim that plowing dry 
ground is worse than plowing ground 
when it is too wet. What is your opin- 
ion on this?” 

So far as we know the only objec- 
tion to plowing dry ground in the fall 
is the large amount of power needed 
to do the work. Dry ground of course 
turns up more or less cloddy, but dur- 
ing the winter the clods break down 
and the next spring we would expect 
the ground to be in good shape. Is it 
the experience of any of our readers 
that plowing the ground when dry is 
likely to result in injury? 





BALANCE OF 1913 FREE. 

New subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer 
now will receive all the remaining issues 
of 1913 extra and free of charge. All 
yearly orders will run to January 1, 1915, 
and three-year orders will run to January 
1, 1917. Tell your friends about this bar- 
gain offer. 








CAN BE PREVENTED 


by using 


Kreso DipNo. 


as directed in our booklet, 


K.RESO DIP No. | has been 
used successfully by the 
best breeders to prevent Hog 
Cholera and other contagious 
diseases of all kinds. 





DON’T WAIT UNTIL 
YOUR HOGS HAVE CHOLERA, 


Guard against it by using 


KRESO DIP No. 1, 





Send for free booklet on diseases of 
hogs and the prevention of 
Hog Cholera, 


PARKE, DAVIS & C0. 


DEPT. ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DETROIT, Mici, 











Is a200 to 300\b. 
Hog worth, 


a 


Then why not save your 
hogs from Cholera? 
You can thus avoid heavy losses! 


De Vaux 
Cholera Antitoxin 


cures sick hogs and immunes 


Booklet} 
healthy ones. It is theonly suc- 


cessful Hog Cholera remcdy @ i RE 


known. Not an experiment. Pryor ee 16 i 
SPECIAL OFFER—Complete Outtit, 

syringe and Beiaty be Antitoxin to Gcatan 30 ho; a 

t delay. Write NOW! 

» with simple instructions and letters 

from farmers showing wonderful results. Address 

F. H. DE VAUX ANTITOXIN CO., D A, 4730 Prairie Ave., Chica 
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Expert automobile mechanics get $10 to $19) 
month, demonstrators and salesmen more. & 
jobs are going begging—there are not enou 
perienced men to fill them—because the au 


cam 


bile industry is growing faster than men can 


trained. Equir yourself for a good salary as 
pert mechanic or for entering the auto 
business for yourself. Oursisine largesta 
equipped auto schoolin the west, the only 
in Nebraska with its large building d« 
tirely to automobile training. 


Write for booklet. 
NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS'N. 
2344 North 20th Street, 










Steel Wheels 


For any wagon or cart you 
may have on your farm. We 
make the wheels to fit your 
axle. You give us the exact 
dimensions of your axle, % 
asked for onourordersheet.and 
we guarantee a fit. If youare 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to forward you our catalogue 
WY andorder sheet. Write wu’ 

Havana Metal Whee! Co 


| 


(jira - | 
vif 


ec 
Complete machistl 
shops, all accessories, many makes of alti 
Individual experience in large touring ca 


OMAHA, NB 
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Cinders 

















Box 18, Havana, Illinois 











Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification. Name, ad and number 





ress an 

ped on tags. Only a 00 per hundred and 

up. Catalogue and samples free on request. 
F.S. Burch @ Co., 55W. Mineis Street, Chicago 
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conservatic ) Congress Campaign.—Ev- 





Zioug state of the Ivnien is to have a conser- 
sion congre organization, according to 
 anouncement made by the National 
ee? on Congress, at Washington, D. 

Stat rvanizations are being formed 
. e « tion of the national con- 


codperate with it in work- 
servation principles. The 
the congress will meet in 
vember 18th, 19th and 20th. 








Do ymestic Science “ Schools.- -In or@er to 

a DI essive as the college of agri- 

“ieere. with its movable schools, the do- 

l. ctic science department of the Uni- 
reity of Illinois, has planned to send 

able schocls to various places 

ghout the state. Each community 

ave to pay the expenses, such as 

ses of ling and hotel expenses. The esti- 
of co « from $10 to $15 for each 
ty. The school will! last for five 


Piant.—Doctors 















Co raed gine Embree 
: ent of Jones county, Iowa, re- 
erred with State Veterinarian 

nas to the practicability of estab- 

g county heg cholera serum plants. 
resul Doctor Gibson addressed a 

} pervisors of Jones county, 

t it they permit the erecticn 

1 tat € county farm. He 

t $ ) for the plant, and an 

I 1,000 for operation would be 


Nebraska Apple Freight Rates.—Rail- 


oads of N ska are preparing to fight 
recent oF ‘ if the state commission or- 
ral reduction in freight rates 





The commission has been given 
al by attorne, the rail- 
sts, but no reason for attacking 
tated. The new rates made 
wil! henored, how- 
a decision by the supreme court 


s of 








ission be 


red The new rates went into 
ber 23d. 
Country Life 


Seuntry Life Club. —The 

an organization that was formed at 
sity of Illinois, has perfected a 
erganization. Officers of the club 


he Pateer 
rational 


Bre Kenyon L. Butterfield, of Amherst, 
Mass, president: Dick J. Crosby, Spring- 
water, N. Y., vice-president; Mabel Car- 


ney, Normal, Ill., second vice-president; 





| Prof. A, \W. Nolan, Urbana, Ill... secretary. 
}. i] The secretary will be glad to give any in- 
i}, formation in regard tagthe object of the 
i anyone eipheuted: 


hy nders for Roads.—Governor Morehead, 
Nebraska, has given orders to Warden 
the penitentiary, at Lincoln, to 
cinders placed on the roads, in- 
being sold at $6 a load, as for- 
Iie gave this instruction after ex- 
piece of read south of Linco!n, 
improved by the applica- 
during the past summer. 
s road was compared with others 
1 had not been applied, 
as convinced the cinders were 
for road building than to sell 


1 been 
cinders 


the 


ers 


Potato Supply.—Professor C. L. 
» potato specialist connected with 
Agricultural College, advises us 
as received many inquiries con- 
ve ‘ning the purchase of potatoes from 
ur SECti¢ f the state where the supply is 
ct ae le says there is a very large po- 
tat ) in many of the north central 
unt of the state, such as Grundy 
1 i ning counties, and he advises all 
ie wh re to purchase to communicate 
wit n in those counties, if large 
S are to be purchased, to go there 
inge for carload shipments. 
sconsin Dairy Instructors.—At a re- 
eeting of the board of regents of 
% versity of Wisconsin the following 
SP} ents were made for the college of 
ire: Morris H. Crissey to succeed 
Ida | furth who resigned executive 
Secretary in the college of agriculture and 
ish nt in agricultural economics; J. E. 
yan, 
= 








or 





as 





Paul Day, Oscar Knudsin, W. L. 
&-nknecht and A. T. Brunn as assist- 











“which 


ants in the winter dairy course. Each of 
the latter will serve three months. 

First County Instructors.—Without wait- 
ing for the Lever bill to become a law, 
the state of Wisconsin has provided em- 


ployment for fourteen county instructors. 
The number is expected to be increased 
at the next session of the legislature. The 
first appointee was EK. L. Luther, who was 
assigned to Oneida county as his field. 
His work has been highly successful, and 
preparations are being made to continue 


the county instruction work on a more ex- 
tensive scale, 

Considering Kaneas City.—Several beef 
cattle associations are considering Kansas 


City, Mo., as a permanent place for their 
headquarters. The city is in the center 
of one of the best beef breeding and teed- 
ing territories of the country, which is one 
of the chief reasons given for having the 
city as a general center for most beef as- 
sociations. The Hereford breeders’ asso- 


ciation is established there, and it seems 


probable there will be more in the city in 
the near future. 
Cheaper Rates on Lteneceni a recent 


hearing before the lowa Railroad Commis- 
sion, Mr. E. G. Wiley, of the Greater Des 
Moines Committee, presented a request 
for a reduction in the rates on ground 
limestone used for fertilizing purposes. 
Mr. Henry Wallace pointed out to the 
commission and to the railroad men pres- 
ent the need of lime for Iowa land, and at 
the conclusion of his remarks the rail- 
roads agreed to the reduction asked for 
on cars of a minimum weight of 50,000 
pounds. 

Tests in Wisconsin.—Work of 
Wisconsin soils will be started in 
the near future under the auspices of the 
state’s soils laboratery. Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin, at Madison, have 
appointed k. J. Noer as chief analyst. He 
is a graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and will take charge of scil sent in 
for examination. .The field work and soil 
survey will be carried out by district rep- 
resentatives. one in the southern section, 
one in the northeastern and another in the 
northwestern spall of the state. 


Silo Train for Kanes. ¥ rom 


Soil 
testing 


November 








3d to %th farmers of western Kansas will 
be given an opportunity of informing 
themse!ves about silos and the ae er care 
of live stock. <A special train hi: been 
planned and is called a “Silage ee Live 
Stock Special.”’ It will be carried over the 
Santa Fe road and make stops at various 
towns along the line where college pro- 
fessors from the Ka is Agricultural Col- 
lege will lecture on silos and live stock 
raising in that section of the state. 
Among the speakers are A. S. Neale, of 
the extension division; Lee H. Gould, farm 
expert for southwestern Kansas; EE. C. 
Johnson, superintendent of the college, and 
G. C. Wheeler. 


Jewish Farmers.—Since 1908 the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society has 


given 117 scholarships to sons and daugh- 
ters of Jewish farmers who desired to at- 
tend some of the agricultural colleges. 


awarded at an 
thirty-five 
in 
in 
the 


These scholarships are 
annual cempetition. This year 
Jewish boys and girls will take 
the agricultural colleges of the 
they reside at the expense of 

The competition consists of a 
brief essay on some farm topic intended to 
show the practical knowledge acquired by 
the candidate in actual farming opera- 
tions. The contestants must a! be able 
to meet the requirements of the college 
to which he is accredited. 


courses 
states 


society. 


so 


Great Lime Production.—All 
lime production were broken 


records for 
in the year 


1912 according to statistics compiled by 
the United States Geological Survey. The 
production reached a_ total of 3,529,- 
462 short tons valued at $13,970,114. The 
production of the previous year was ex- 
ceeded by 159,547 tons in quantity and 
$281,060 in value. <Although the produc- 
tion was greater the number of plants in 
operation was smaller than in 1911., Last 
year there were 1,618 plants in operation 
while the vear before there were 1,189, 


The five 
of their production are 
Wisconsin, West Vi 


leading states in 1912 in the order 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
i and Maine. 





from 
ple year 
ring the 
ie drouth 
of 
and an ex- 
collected con- 


Drouth Helped Apples-—Reports 
Kansas indicate a prosperous ¢ 
for that state. Instead of ir 
apple crop, it is bejieved that t 
helped it. Walter Wellhouse, 
the state horticultural 
tensive apple grower, has 
siderable data about the apple crop this 
year. He says the dry weather was fol- 
lowed by rains at just the right time to 
be of greatest benefit to the apple or- 
chards. While the apples did not grow 
much, he said, during the hot, dry weath- 
er, they were busy storing up starch, and 
then when rains did come they began to 
make a vigorous growth. Secretary Well- 
house believes the drouth benefited apple 
growers in another way. Poor trees, that 
never would pay a profit, were killed by 
the dry weather, This would leave the 





secretary 


society, 





| 





strongest trees and give fruit growers an 
opportunity to fill in vacant places with 
strong stock, 


Agricultural Implement Manufacturers. 
~—According to the last census, there were 
640 establishments manufacturing agri- 
cultural machinery, with products valued 






at $146,329,268. The total capital of these 
establishments was $256,281,086, and the 
total number of persons engaged in the 
business was 60,229. The expense re- 
ported, including wages. and salaries, was 
$117,940,357, and the cost of material used 
was $60,306,519, and the miscellaneous ex- 
pense $18,885,2 Illinois has the largest 


number of agricultural 
facturers, her products representing 30 
per cent of the total. New York ranks 
second, Ohio third, Indiana feurth, Wis- 
consin fifth, and Michigan sixth. About 
54 per cent of the 640 establishments are 
under corporate ownership. 


implement manu- 


Big Prize for Wheat.—The M. Rumely 
Company has offered a $1,250 threshing 
machine complete with all attachments, 
for the best bushel of hard wheat shown 
at the Eighth Congress and Exposition to 
be held in Tulsa, Okla., October 22d to 
November ist. Competition is open to the 
entire western country. Any Iowa farmer 
who has what he considers to be an extra 
good sample of wheat is entitled to exhibit 
for this prize. In addition to this big 
premium offered by the Rumely Company, 
there are a large number of other pre- 
miums, tropy cups, gold and silver medals, 
and cash, for which the exhibitor is en- 
titled to compete. Any additional infor- 
mation may be obtained by addressing the 


secretary, Congress and Exposition, Tulsa, 
Okla. 
Missionary Train.—With the object of 


demonstrating to farmers of the east that 
last summer’s drouth did not affect farmers 
of eastern and southern Kansas seriously, 
a train of several cars of products of the 





state is being made up to send through 
the east. The final destination will be 
New York City. Men in charge will ex- 
plain the agricultural prospects of the 
state and try to induce eastern farmers to 
come west. The train starting from south- 
eastern Kansas will pass through Illinois, 
Indiana, QOhio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky. 
The train will include a Pullman for Kan- 
sas boosters and a brass band. The Con- 
federated Commercial Club which has 


membership in nine counties of Kansas is 


at the head of the movement. 

Missouri School Fairs.—School authori- 
ties of Jackson county, Mo., and FE, A. 
Ikenberry, farm adviser of that county, 
have made arrangements for’ holding 
school fairs in each township of that 
county during the month of November. 
Exhibits for the fairs will be brought in 
by children of the public schools. Al- 
though it is a new undertaking the pupils 


as well as their 
siderat interest. 


parents are showing con- 
At of the fairs 
will be seen a large assortment of agricul- 
tural proaucts grown in each township. 
Mr. Ikenberry took charge of the farm bu- 
reau work there last April and the town- 
ship school fair plan is only one of his 
methods of promoting a better agriculture 
for the county in ee he -is working. 


each 





Farmers Own Town.—On the boundary 
line between Cloud and Mitchell counties, 
Kan., is a little village known as Simpson 
and owned by farmers of ‘the neighbor- 
hood. Three enterprises have been start- 
ed, an elevator, a bank and a general 
store. Other industries will be started 
needed, arrangements having been made 
for the establishment of a lumber yard 
and a blacksmith shop. An investment of 
$75,009 already has been made and it is 
said there is $125,000 more capital to put 
into the town. While each enterprise is 
operated as a company it has co- 
operative advantages for its farmer mem- 
bers. It is the desire of those interested 
most to scatter the stock among the farm- 
ers as much as possible. Every farmer 
given an opportunity to invest and 
share in the profits to the extent of 
purchases and the stock owned. 


as 


stock 


is 
to 
his 


Better Car Service.—A new 
ear service throughout the 


refrigerator 
of Kan- 


state 


sas, to be started next spring, probably 
will be the means of saving much perish- 
able farm produce which in the past has 
been allowed to go to waste on account of 
poor shipping facilities. The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe railroad has issued 
a notice to the effect that it will start a 
refrigerator car service over all its lines. 
On certain days each week the car will 
stop at each station to pick up small ship- 
ments of tomatoes, sweet corn, potatoes, 


ete. These will be hauled 
to the terminal in iced cars, where all pro- 
duce of one kind will be packed in one car 
and that of another kind in a special car 
for it, thus making a carload shipment 
of each kind of produce From here the 
cars will be bille@ through to big market 
centers, where the company will coéperate 
with the farmers in disposing of the pro- 
duce. The new service, it is planned, will 
increase farm earnings by mo small sum. 


garden produce, 








The Ten-Cow Dairyman.—Prof. C. A. 
Larsen of the dairy department of the 
Pennsylvania State College, has the fol- 
lowing to say about dairy cows and 
the ten-cow dairyman: ‘The average 
production of the cows of the United 
States is too low. Less than 160 pounds 
of butterfat is produced per cow per year. 
These same cows could be 260-pound pro- 
ducers by proper feecing and management. 
The five and ten-cow dairyman is given 
the credit for keeping down the average 
production. He does not feel that he can 
afford to go to the ‘rouble of balancing 
his rations nor to the expense of studying 


the most approved methods. His failure 
to attend such shows as the National 
Dairy Show is a notable example of this. 


benefited, but this class 
1 should be the backbone 


do and are 
of dairymen whic! 


Some 


of our great dairy industry stay at home 
and say: ‘Let the other fellow go, he has 
thirty or sixty cows and can afford it.’ 


The value of meeting the most successful 
dairymen from various parts of the coun- 


try and having an opportunity to discuss 
difficulties and learn new methods cannot 
be over estimated; but besides this there 
is an opportunity to see the best stock 
that is in the country; to observe the 
methods used by the best feeders and 
breeders and from a direct and visible 
standpoint there is an opportunity to see 


from the largest 
utensil. Building 


every line of equipment 
building to the smallest 





materials, silos of various makes, fences, 
stable devices, dairy house building and 
equipment are only a sample of the ex- 
hibits that were on display at the last 
show. Different makes would be seen 
side by side and therefore easily com- 
pared. No doubt many of the visitors 
more than pay the expense of their trip 
through a purchase made _ intelligently 
after comparing various kinds of equip- 
ment.”” The National Dairy Show is to be 
held this year October 23d to November 
1st at Chicago. 

New Kind of Institutes.—Practical ses- 
sions of real schoolroom work in agricii- 
ture are being substituted for the former 
type of farmers’ institute in the state of 
Missouri. More attention is given to a 


spe 


aker’s ability to instruct than simply to 
entertain. In this progressive movement, 


Missouri is in the front rank, and farmers 
are taking great interest in the new work. 
An institute consists of a five-day session 
in charge of instructors from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri . It is reaily a short 
course in agriculture, much the same 

given at the College of Agriculture. f: 
order to bring an institute to a town or a 
community, farmers must organize to the 
number of fifty, and subscribe $50, the fee 
charged by the university for the instruc- 
tion. A course of lectures begins on Mon- 
day and ends on Friday of each week. 
Last year ten institutes of this kind were 
he'd, and requests for twenty have heen 





recefved for this seaso The attendance 
averages from 59 to farmers. The 
course consists of from two to four lec- 
tures and classroom exercises each day on 
animal husbandry, dairying, agronomy, or 
horticulture. Farmers have their choice of 





any subject or a combination of supjects. 
Professor 8. T. Simpson, head of the ani- 
mal husbandry department of the univer- 
sity, is one of the instructors in the shor 
course work, and has given the new move- 
ment his enthusiastic support. AS scon as 
farmers get up the required number of 
subscriptions, they notify A. J. Meyers, 
general superintendent of branch’ short 
courses, who coOperates with them in the 
planning of a short course. The idea is to 


adapt programs to particular needs of a 
ection where the institute is being held, 
and to make it as practical as possible. 



















HAT’S what many 
Southern Farmers are 
making. Alfalfa yields 4to 
6 crops a aamaaiee. Other hay crops do pro- 
portionately as well, It’s the greatest dairy 
and livestock section of America. 
GOOD LAND, $15 an Acre Up 


s of al! kinds make big profits, 











ywing S Cl imate very 
cts, a sk ‘for “Southern 
: nd land lists. 
M.Y. Richards,Land&Ind.Agt. 
Room 100 
Washington, D.C. 









DES MOINES HOME 


Am leaving city. My modern nine-room home for 
at a bargain. 60 foot jot, fine location. Write 
or call on 


ELLIOT S. MILLER, 680 {3th St., Des Moines, lowa 


ForRent—MinnesotaFarm 


550-acre grain and stock farm, well improved. For 
further particulars write 


ANDERSON LAND COMPANY, Wilimar, Minnesota 


\ -INNESOTA greatest dairy state in Union. 
, Milliom™ of acres wild land in best dairy section 
of state can be bought cheap on long time and éasy 
terms. State School lands, Free Homestead lands, 
improved farms. Maps and literature sent free upon 
application to FRED D. SHERMAN, Com’er Immi- 
gration, Room 213 State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


sale 














\ YANTED TO RENT —Improved farm by 

Pennsylvanian—lowa. South Dakota or south 
part Minnesota corn belt. Prospective purchaser if 
suited, H, C, HULL, 1125 42d St, bes Moines, lowa. 
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Gilbert Hess 
Doctor of Medicine 
Doctor Veterinary 

Science 


laying eggs when moulting starts. 
because egg prices are away up hig: in 


back laying again before winter sets in. 


stand the severe strain. 


just when eyys are at their highest price. 
period. 


Medical Colleges. 
feed it according to directions. 
authorized your dealer to refund your money. 
the far West. Never sold by peddlers. 





Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Taken off pasture, put on dry feed and closely 
confined, your stock are apt to get out of fix dur- 
ing winter. Some are liable to get constipated, 
dropsical swellings, stocky legs, but, most com- 
mon and dreaded of all diseases, especially 
among hogs is worms—worms. Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic will keep your stock toned up, enrich 
tHeir blood, keep their bowels regular and will 
rid them of worms. 25-lb. pail $1.60; 100-Ib. sack 
$5.00; smaller packages as low as 50c. Exceptin 
Canada, the far West and the South, 
















and grow feathers at the same time 


Feather growing saps all the nutrition of a hen’s ration. That’s why hens practically stop 
i Given their own time to moult, hens take about 100 days 
within which to shed the old feathers and grow new ones. But that hits your pocketbook hard, 
October, November and December. 
methods to mine. I force my hensto moultcarlyin fall, make them moult quickly and get them 
i i To do this I rely absolutely on 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


Shortens Moulting Period. 


My hens get this bracing poultry tonic all year round, so that when moulting time comes along 7. are fit to 

Just before moulting commences I confine the birds for about a week anc 
on half rations to reduce the fat. This dries up the quills right to the ends and it only takes an increase in pro- 
tein and fatty rations to make new feathers and force out the old ones. j 
this tones up the egg organs and brings back the scratch and cackle and compels each hen to lay regularly— 


My Pan-a-ce-a is a tonic—it makes poultry healthy, makes hens lay, helps chicks grow and shortens moulting 
The result of my 25 years’ experience as a doctor of medicine, doctor of veterinary science and suc- 
cessful poultry raiser. Ingredients printed on every package and certified to by the U. S. Dispensatory and 

Read this money-back guarantee. You buy Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a of your dealer and 
If it does not do as I claim—if it does not pay you and pay you ell, 1 
1} Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs, 60c 
Send 2c stamp for my brand-new poultry book—it’'s a stunner. 
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Makes Them Lay 


put them 


Back they go then on Pan-a-ce-a— 


ave 


25-lb. pail $2.50. Except in Canada and 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. kess Instant Louse Killer 
Kilis lice on poultry and all farm stock. Dust 
the hens and chicks with it, sprinkle it on the 
roosts, in the cracks, or keep it in the dust bath, 
the hens will distribute it. Also destroys bugs 
on cucumber, squash and melon vines, cabbage 
worms, etc., slugs on rose bushes, etc. Comes 
in handy sifting-top cans, 1 Ib. 25c;3 lbs. 60c. Ex- 
cept in Canada and the far West. I guarantee it. 


























POULTRY. 






] OSE Ce siand HReds and In- 
dian K | ucks. <A few yearling 
breeders for sale Prices reasonable. MRS. HAR- 


LAN MACY, R. 2, Searsboro, lowa. 








G! NGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45, $4 per 100, 
@17 per 500. 8S. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES — 


Eggs from prize winners, ¢1.00 per 15, $3.00 for 50, 
@5.00 for 100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 











EGHORNS, Rocks. Wyandottes—all varieties. 
a 6 reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Barker Bros., Indianola, lowa. _ 


ices 





| ROWN Leghorn cockerels. Barker Bros., India- 
nola, lowa —_ 





«! NGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cocKkerels and hens, 
‘ Indian Runner ducks. Mrs. Clyde Nelson, Bir- 
mingham, lowa. 
PEKIN ducks, both 
Must sell at once. 
Wahl, Boone. lowa. 





reasonable. 
guaranteed. 


sexes, Prices 
Satisfaction 
H.N 





YANCY big boned, greenish glossy, black eyed 
I Langshans, & each. Good breeders, three for 


#5 -cockerels, pullets. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 





PECIAL prices on quantity lots of Cook strain 


x 





25 lbs 
PRICE-$ 2% — 


When you buy Lee’s Hog Remedy 
you getacarefully prepared mixture 
of the two best medicines ever offered 
to hog-growers— Lee’s Worm Pow- 
der and Government Hog Remedy. 
One kills the worms, the other cures 
disorders of the stomach, liver, and 
bowels; combined, they cure where 
other remedies fail. Only $2.00 per 
eet. pelt; $8.00 per 100-lb. box. 
Send for catalogue. 


CEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Neb. 








‘ Buff Orpington pullets and cockerels. Fine win- 
ter layers. Prices reasonable. Write Wayne Weis- 
haar. Rhodes, Iowa. 
DOGS. 
eS ——————————————— ES» 
Scotch Collies 


and 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand ponies of al! 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 


J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, Lowa 


Clie Pups 


QcoTcn Collie pups and dogs. Al! from 
\ working stock; farm bred and barnyard raised. 
Pups, females, @5; males, @7. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. W.H. Saunders, Manilla. lowa. 








from trained workers at #5 to 38 
each. Also some older females. 
G. G. Healy. Bedford, Ia. 








er —3- PUPS from trained natural heelers. 
Two females. 3 months old, wel] marked, $5.00 


each. G. L. Peterson, Anita, lowa, 





INSTALL YOUR OWN 
1 Water Works 


Hot and cold running water for 
country homes. Complete system 
ready to install $37.80. oye | in- 
stalled by anyone or money refund- 
ed. Enjoy the comforts of life! 


Big Free Catalog 


Simply send name today for big 
low price Catalog FREE. Shows 
hundreds of bargains in Pumps, 
Windmills, and everything known 
in Plumbing Goods direct at manu. 
facturers’ prices. 


MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO., 


723 So. 6th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


TRAPS CIRCULAR_ FREE 
A. F. RENKEN 
Please mention this paper when writing. 














Box 52, Kramer, Nebr. 

















Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


























Egg Records 


A subscriber writes: 

“During the last week of December 
of last year we bought a dozen hens 
and a rcoster of Barred Rock breed, 
and guaranteed to be of good laying 
strain. They are thoroughbreds. What 
Wwe want your opinion on now is: Are 
they a good laying bunch compared 
with poultry of that stripe generally? 
They began laying about January 3d, 
and since that time we have had 112 


dozen eggs, and they have hatched 
and raised sixty chickens. Then we 


have only had eight of them since the 
middle of July, as we killed four of 
the old hens. Naturally, we are proud 
of our hens, but we would like to know 
if they are doing exceptionally well or 
just average.” 

The hens have done exceedingly 
well—exceptionally well for the breed, 
we believe; but small flocks with good 
care always make a better record than 
large flocks. We would advise our 
correspondent to send to Mountain 
Grove, Missouri, for the report of the 
egg-laying contest in progress there 
now. From the record up to August 
we take the following. The seven 
highest hen records to August Ist are 
shown, being the records of ten hens 
or pullets for the previous seven and 
one-half months. ; 

No. of eggs 


No. 2—S. C. W. Leghorns....... 1,529 
No. 19—Silver Wyandotte ..... . 1,270 
No. 57—Black Langshan ........ 1,248 
No. 20—White Wyandotte ....... 1,222 
No. 30—Buff Wyandotte ......... 1,212 
No. 33—Barred Rock ........... 1,192 
No. 11—Black Minorea .......... 1,190 


A thing which is worthy of our con- 
sideration is the fact that Pen No. 11, 
Black Minorcas, from Iowa, a pen 
which was entered in the last year’s 
contest and made a very poor record. 
The owner was not discouraged, and 
entered the same hens again this year. 
More than half of them are two-year- 


is 


old hens, and they were among the 
leading pens last month, and tied a 


pen of Anconas for the silver cup for 

June, each pen laying 212 eggs. 
Twelve pens made records for June 

of from 176 to 212 eggs. A Buff Wyan- 


dotte from Vermont leads with high- 
est individual record to date, namely 


190 eggs. An English Single Comb 
White Leghorn follows with 187 eggs, 
and among the next ten highest indi- 
vidual records there are four of the 
English White Leghorns. 


The Essential Features in a 
Good Poultry House 


In many cases there are buildings 
about the farm which, with a little ex- 
tra expense for material, could be re- 
modeled into efficient houses by put- 
ting down a desirable floor, cutting 
openings for muslin curtains, and con- 
structing suitable sheltered roosting 
places. 

A heavy sill and good frame are im- 
portant for insuring permanence and 
rigidity. One of the most economical 
types of construction involves the 
boarding up of roof and side walls 
with tongued and grooved materials 
(yellow pine seconds being satisfac- 
tory), and covering this with some 
good grade of roofing paper. 

In planning the house, provision 
should be made for as many labor sav- 
ing devices as possible, such as double 
swinging doors between pens, with 
friction stops, large self-feeding hop- 
pers for the dry mash which require 
filling but once a week, drinking ves- 
sels which are easily and quickly 
cleaned, nests which are easy of ac- 
cess, and an inside finish which can be 
quickly and thoroughly cleaned when 
necessary. 

Sunlight is the best germ destroyer 
known, cleansing the parts of the 
house where it shines. It also adds 
warmth and makes environment more 
congenial, thus acting as a tonic to the 
birds during the short winter days and 
inducing a heavier production. 

The two kinds of moisture which 
have to be avoided in poultry hovuses, 
where the layers are to be kept in a 
healthy condition, consist of condensa- 








tion moisture and surface goj] Wate 
The first is caused by the condeng; 
of atmospheric moisture on the ei); 


“ig eili 
and rafters. This is usually Pate. 
lack of sufficient head room and mo, 


often to insufficient ventilation Re 
fresh air. This condition can be gq 
rected by substituting muslin for », 


; Or thé 
glass fronts and thus insuring pleny, 
of circuiation. The second is Usual 
seepage water, working its way unq.dw 


the foundation and up throug! the di 


and dampening the litter. This should RY 


be guarded against by proper drainage 
under the foundation when the hoy. 
is built, and by the construction oj 
suitable concrete floor which, if pro, 


The house should be well ventilated 


erly made, is impervious to water, paerfu 








without causing drafts to blow direct) cricken Pin 


on the birds. 

An abundant supply of oxygen ig ; 
sential if the birds are to perform thej 
normal body functions. It is especially 
needed where a large number are ¢op, 
tinuously crowded together in Clog 
quarters during the entire winter, ag jg 
true of most laying houses. It can beg 


be supplied by the use of a libere}fikat: 


amount of muslin in the front of tha 


house. Such curtains allow at all timesimes'ie 
fresh air to pass in and the impure airme!! 


to pass out, and this change takes 


place without drafts or rapid moyoe.g" 


” 


ment of the air. 
sieve or buffer. 

Exercise can best be provided by 
feeding all grain rations in deep litter 
on the floor. The number of birds 
which can be safely kept in a house of 
given dimensions will depend some. 
what upon the breed, and largely og 
the experience of the poultryman car. 
ing for them. Under average condi- 
tions it is safest for the amateur, for 
the one with little experience, not to 
crowd the birds too closely, keeping 
about cne bird to every four and one. 
half or five feet of floor space. 

Birds will stand intense cold much 
better than a warm atmosphere. If the 
house is drafty as well as damp, the 
birds become subject to colds which 
rapidly develop into forms of roup that 
yuickly put the birds out of laying con- 
dition. The poultryman should so ar- 
range the house that the temperature 
of the birds’ bodies will be conserved 
when necessary during very cold 
weather. This can be done by the use 
of muslin drop curtains in front of the 


The muslin acts ag q 


perches. At no time should the tenm- 
perature in the house be allowed to 
become low enough to freeze _ the 
combs. 


Rats are often a source of great loss, 
caused directly by the death of young 
pullets, and the cost of a good concrete 
floor will often be saved in one year by 
making the house absolutely rat-proof. 
In this way a great saving is accom- 
plished in the feed bill, for a family of 
full grown rats will eat about as much 
dry mash as a flock of twenty-five lay- 
ing hens. The internal construction of 
the house should be as plain as pos 
sible, and should offer few hiding 
places for lice and mites. All internal 
fixtures should be made moveable s0 
that they may ®e taken out of the 
house occasionally and_ thoroughly 
cleaned.—Bulletin No. 244 of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 





A Business Hen 


The Plymouth Rock hen shown here 
has a wonderful record of 210 eggs ina 
year She is owned by the Iowa State 












































A 210-Egg Hen. 


College. Another remarkable charac- 
teristic of the bird is that on two days 
during the year she laid two eggs. She 
has an alert carriage, large head, bright 
eyes and deep body. 
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© Ceilig 

Yr due i British Cattle.—Il uring the 

GAT eae ca ceac a mnttad et 

ion 1912 t United States pO DOIN rom 

aa. | Kingdom 471 cows, valued at 

| be Cor ar ilves, valued at $4,151; 129 
for the znd lambs, valued at $5,587; 187 

5 Plenty : valued at $91,373; 262 mares, vai- 
Usual; gat $92 5 ’ 

iY unde ; a 

the ding ssian Thistle Silage.—A. E, Bowman, 

S shoul wae »yjcultural leader for Wyoming, 

lrainaedlf ss the use of Russian thistle for sil- 

© housdi. and of the opinion that if plenty 

On of used, an excelent quality of 

if Drone: in he produced which will help 

er. : inderfu in the dry country. 

Ntilateg ae 

directiylericken Pin Money.—Resides having all 

"Eh. pegs eded for a family of six. Mrs. 

D is eg F, Starr, of Scott City, Mo., sold 1,500 

cians of eggs in one year. er yearly 

see. aa has just been completed, and it 
—_—a “ nts of more than $390 received 

re Con ™ her fiock of hens. 

1 Closa 3 or 


T, as ig goat Farm Sold.—\What is probably one 








AN best sno largest goat farms in the United 
libere} and known to thousands as the 
Of thal 45y Goat Farm, has been sold to 
I times 0, Sale, who expects to continue the 
Ure ajpgpsiness on an extensive seale. The rancly, 
takes ated at Shelbyville, IIl., contains 755 
move. ~s, and is devoted to the raising of 
'S as a ngora goats. ca 
Michigan Potato Crop Short.—Jason 
ed by odman, farm expert for Kalamazoo 
) litter Michigan, has compiled figures 











birds 
use of 
some. 
‘ly on 
N Car- 


indieate the crop will be 51,000,000 
s below normal this year. This coun- 
heart of the Michigan potato 
ing territory. The crop there for 
“2 is estimated at 319,000,000 bushels, 
hile in 1912 it was 421,000,000 bushels. 


in the 





condi- 

Cae ere e a 

oe. Automobile Lights House.—Professor 
to of the Colorado Agricultural Col- 


eping 
| one- 














says that the farmer who 

»automobile with an electric self-starter 

ay have electric lights in his house with- 
additional expense, 

h is used to operate the motor when 

ing the car can be connected onto the 
ighting system and furnish all the 

necessary without injuring the bat- 


much 
If the 
), the 
Vhich 
» that 
con- 
O ar- 





Two-Pound Potatoes.—That the Jlon- 


ature y 5 A . . 
rved una potato crop is far from being a fai.- 
cold reis evident from a shipment made from 
ve Ranch to H. J. Titus, superintendent 
USE dining-car service for the Northern 
the acific railroad. It took only thirty of the 
tem- Babers to make a bushel, each weighing an 
d to0Byerage of two pounds, On the same 
the Br 200 acres of potatoes, and the 
mp is reported good in other parts of the 
loss, Mounty. 
yung seu 
rete Nebraska Egg iIndustry.—Figures just 
r by ppecer compiled by Labor Commissioner 
oof, Poel of Nebraska. give the total value of 
om- Weees produced in that state for the year 
v of 12 as $16,167,356 i During the year 80,- 
: 36,802 dozens of eggs were laid, according 
uch o the labor commisioner's _ statistics. 
lay- lightly more than half of these were sold 
Nn Of Mehile the rest were consumed on the farm. 
)08- Mn estimating the total value, the eggs 


ling Mrere figured at 20 cents a dozen. 

nal —— 

so @ Aid to Canada Agriculture.—In order to 
the Mostruct farmers and conduct research 
hly @rork in agriculture, the Canadian govern- 
~f@ment has appropriated $10,000,000 for the 


a ause of improving agricultural conditions 
ta Bis Canada. The appropriation will cover 
period of ten years, beginning March 

el, 1914, and will be distributed among the 
provinces according to population. The 
idea of the federal department of agricul- 

ture is to assist in developing live stock, 

oye Mdairving, fruit growing, marketing, and 
1a mother agircultural interests. Assistance 
tte @Y!l 'e given to the agricultural colleges 
and other institutions offering courses in 

= @*ricultural education. Short course work 


in farming will be developed, and efforts 
Will be made to introduce agricultural 
éourses in the public schools of the Do- 
hinion. 


Live Farmers’ Institute.—Short courses, 
&Xtension work, and the newer lines of ag- 
teultural activity have not been permit- 
ted to displace the regular farmers’ insti- 
4 tute of Appanoose county, which is held 
in Centerville in the month of October. 
; The younger farmers of that county have 
| Blaken hold of the institute work with a will 
énd have made it a grain and live stock 
Bhow as well as an institute. At the in- 
Btitite held this year there was a splen- 
did display of farm grains and fruit. Orig- 
tally a colt show was held in connection 
With the institute, but now: it has grown 
into a live stock show, and includes cattle 
@s well as horses. In the dairy classes 
there were eight Jersey cows in competi- 
tion. Over 150 horses were entered in the 
* Bhorse show, among them twenty-one big, 
3 Bdrafty Percheron colts, worthy of a state 
» fair or live stock show. ‘The horse show 
| Pimcludes light harness horses as well as 
Graft horses. 














clally for corn. 


Farm For Sale At Public Auction 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 29, 1913, AT 2:30 P, M., AT THE FARM RESIDENCE, CHILLICOTHE, IOWA 


ewn as the Andrew Lames farm. 


TERMS: 


WILLIAM HANKINS, Auctioneer 
G. E. JENKINS, Clerk 


In the summer season, with the cattle on corn and grass, the pasture has become very productive 
a a oe begin a — hard maple floors and oak finishing throughout, upstairs and down; ' 
or running churn and washer; coping of basement wall extending thirty inches above the ground; house has only been built two years, is locate b y a 
from the high schoo] building, and 1s the finest residence in town. ( ; 5 astie tame aeeiened wtih ware 

¢ > re ri . Y ory ; 7 . . 3 
12H. P. gasoline engine for crashing corn, the corn being carried by apparatus to self-feeding box which holds 300 bushels. 
working two half days a week can feed 100 bead of cattle. 
drained, and a 100 acre pasture adjacent which is well supplied with water at other points. 
at all times. and ample other outbuildings. The entire farm is well fenced. 
$2.500 cash at time of sale on saie contract; half of sale price taken in mortgage for five years at 53%, interest payabi 
sale price payable March 1, 1914, when abstract showing good title, and warranty deed and possession are given. 
mortgage on any interest paying date. 
This is regarded as one of the best farms, and best equipped, in Iowa, and will be offered for sale at 
2:30 p. m., at the farm residence, Chillicothe, Iowa. Dinner served at farm. 








THERE’S MONEY IN 


VERMONT FARMS 


’ 


Send for free book, ‘““Vermont Farms.’ 
Tells how Vermont ranks in peracre pro- 
duction of many staple crops and in dairy- 
ing. Vermont first in Dairying. Book also 
lists hundreds of fertile farms offered for sale 
at low cost. Every homeseeker should have 
this book. Get your copy by writing 


GUY W. BAILEY, Sec’y of State 
Dept. K, Essex Junction, Vt. 





Persons desiring advice regarding 
the purchase of farms, or wishing to 
obtain employment on farms, write 

IGHAM, Com. of Agriculture, 
Dept, K, Bureau of Agricultural Labor, 
St. Albans, Vermont. 











The small battery’ 


for sale. 
ricultural counties), 4 miles from Waterloo, county 
seat, 26 miles from St. Louis, close tosteam and elec- 
tric roads. 
acres in cultivation, balance pasture. 
chard, plenty timber for farm use. 
clover, blue grass, corn and wheat. 
bushels to acre this year. 
wili take @40 an acre for short time. 
can't be bought for $100 per acre. 


as #5 per acre in Washington County. 





A Low Price Put on This Splendid 


Farm for Sixty Days Only 


320 acres, 12 miles north Dodge City, 10 miles 8. W. 
Jetmore, county seat Hodgeman county, Kansas, in 
neighborhood good thrifty farmers. 
cultivation, 160 fenced for pasture; 5-room house, 
good; barn 24x32, stone and frame; all necessary out- 
buildings; good well, windmill and tank; deep, rich 
soil. 
eral appearance of place good. 
but well drained. 
half of this goes to purchaser; balance of farn 
will be put into spring crops; leased to August, 1914. 
Farm located only 5 miles from extension of Jetmore 
branch of Santa Fe Ry., now building, which will put 
it in still better marketable distance from railroad, 
If you are farming high priced land and want to 
change, address me at once. 
chase price. 
the place. F. 


160 acres under 


This will make a fine home for someone. Gen- 
Surface of land level 
100 acres of growing wheat. one- 
land 


Time on balf the pur- 
My agent at Dodge City will show you 
P. CONE, Chanute, Kansas 





194 Acre Stock and Grain Farm 


Monroe County (one of Illinois’ best ag- 


4-room house, horse and cow barns. 130 
Family or- 
Will raise alfalfa, 
Corn made 75 
We took this in trade and 
Farms near it 
Also have some 
fine Missouri farms and cheap cut-over Jands as low 
Write 
Cc. F. HIGLEY. 


212 Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis. Mo. 





cated near 3 markets. 
ecre. Easy terms, L. 5, Kennington, Newton, lows. 








Montana Ranches 


Days of large ranches about past. Still have afew, 


from three to five thousand acres each at ten to 
thirty dollars per acre. 
be farmed or sold in smaller tracts. 


Many smaller ranches. Can 

Good invest- 

ments. Land value rising five dollars per year. 
Write me for particulars. 


0. A. GERTH, Box 1334, Great Falls, Mont, 





80 Acre lowa Farm at Public Auction 


Nov. 20th. 
school. 


14 mile from good town, + mile from 
Farm is well improved, under high state of 
cultivation. Ideal corn and alfalfa land. 13 acres of 
thrifty alfalfa. Fenced and cross fenced with woven 
wire. Good soil, good water. Ideal home. Owner 
has lived on farm 14 years. In the last ten years the 
farm has paid the owner $25,000. On same dute will 


sell horses, cattle, hogs, hay, grain, machinery. Write 


today for further particulars. Address 


J. A. RANNEY, 2 R 2; New Hartford, lowa 





Bank Failure the Cause 


600 acres in that ““Garden Spot’ of Stoddard 
county, in southeast Missvuri; 160 in corn this year. 
It was turned over to me to sell by the creditors of 
the bank, and reduced from $45 an acre to $30 an acre. 
Every acre rich valley land and drained. It should 
be worth 875 an acre in a couple of years. If you 
have the money, come at once. 8. E. NEWHOUSE, 
419 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


HOMESEEKERS looking for the best black 
loam corn-lands for sale at 
bargain prices, should not fail to visit and investi- 
gate the Famous Montevideo District of southwest 
Minnesota. No crop failures in past 37 years, De- 
scriptive circular and price list mailed free on 
request. Address E. H. CRANDALL LAND CO. 
Montevideo, Minn. 








FINE IMPROVED 


Southern Minnesota Farm Land 
for sale. Write for our iist. 
BROWN LAND AND LOAN CO. 
Madelia, Minn. 


Cc. E. 





AR™M—Exceptional bargain, 423 acres alfalfa, 
corn and wheat land, Howard County, Mo.; 223 
high bottom, 200 upland; 25 alfalfa. First class im- 
provements; fenced hog tight; two tenant houses. 
Price $65 per acre, terms. Reason for low price, must 
settle up estate. If interested in this great bargain, 
full information will be furnished. Other bargains 
forsale. J. E. RENNISON, Boonville, Mo. 
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ACRES best cerniand. Average im- 
provements. Deep well, silo, windmill, lo- 
30 mi. E. of Des Moines, $140 








Good horse barn with basement under entire barn, 


Kn 235 acre farm adjoining C { , 

5 ¥ g Chillicothe (first station west of Ottumwa, Iowa, on the C., B. & Q. R. R,): close in on 
the south side of the town; land Jays well from level to slightly rolling: good, deep, rich soil, and 1s particularly adapted for grass and small grain, and more espe- 
About 150 acres of this farm has been in grass and pasture for about nine years, balance rotated in corn and small grain. 
has been used for feeding cattle the year around. 


This farm for several years 
Well improved, 


splendid basement with laundry, with small gasoline engine 


Splendid cattle barn, equipped with a new 
This barn is so arranged that one man 


Fine spring running a stream of water into watering tank within six rods of the barn; feed yard splendidly 
Small grove near this barn which affords excellent shelter for the stock 


semi-annually; balance of 
Option of paying 81,0.9, 9r any multiple thereof, on 


public auction, Wednesday, October 29, 1913, at 


LEROY BURCH, Proprietor, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


WIDE AWAKE STOCK AND DAIRYMEN, ATTENTION! 


Best dairy stock or horse proposition in Iowa for-:ale—180 acre farm located on main road between 


Waterloo and Cedar Falls, { mile from city limits of Waterloo, 


for certified milk production, with 
breeding any kind of stock. 
drives throughout. Brand new thirty-head 
ern design; capacity 300 pigs a year. 
oughly tiled and fenced with new hog tight fence. 
No expense has been spared in developing this farm. 
tion. 
Address BOX 537, 


an unlimited demand at ten cents per quart. 
Beautiful farm home, tenant’s house and landscaped grounds with cinder 
horse barn. 
Two new chicken houses, capacity 1000 layers. 
Deep, heavy producing black soil, 46 acres in alfalfa. 
The owner has not time to give it his personal atten- 
This is a big proposition, but a positive money maker for the right man. 


Every building new, model, and equipped 
Ideal facilities for 


log breeding plant, new buildings, most mod- 
All land thor- 


WATERLOO, IOWA 





There Is Wealth In 
Southern Lands 


Along the Nashville. Chattanooga 
and St. Louis Railway 


Alfalfa lands that will produce above 4 tons 
per acre at from $20 to $50; tobacco lands 
yielding $100 per acre, at from 810 to $30; 
apple lands equal in yield to those of Ar- 
Kansas, Wasbington and New York, $7.50 to 
$40; bluegrass area unexcelled in the produe- 
tion of dairy stock and dairy products, beef 
cattle, mules, horses, sheep, hogs, corn, hay, 
wheat and other small grains, 830 to $100 per 
acre; possibilities for diversified farming and 
trucking unsurpassed, all gently rolling lands 
at altitudes of from 250 to 2000 feet. 


For descriptive booklets address 
H. F. SMITH, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mer. 
Dept. E, Nashville, Tenn. 

























A BIG CORN CROP 


in the 


Carolina Coast Country 


Ten inches of rainfall in July. 

Why stay inthe land of drouth when you can 
locate on the rich, black lands in eastern North 
Carolina? 

No drouth—no floods, 
every year. 

Corn crop this year will yield from 50 to 100 
bushels per acre. Corn selling at 90c per bushel. 

If you are interested in a good location on good 
land where good crops are sure, then write to 


JOHN L. ROPER LUMBER COMPANY 


Norfolk, Virginia 


Ample monthly rainfall 











FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


320 acres of fine Jand 34 miles south of Ipswich, South 
Dakota, 26 miles west of Aberdeen, 8. D. All fenced 
and under cultivation; artesian well and good build- 
ings. Will sell at reasonable price or exchange for 
farm near Des Moines. This will make a tine dairy 
or grain and stock farm for some man with several 
boys who owns smal! farm near Des Moines and wants 
to get a larger farm. 
0. H. LONGWELL, Owner 

3700 3d St.. Des Moines, lowa 


WillSendYouF REE 


information of the 

Midland Country, the great fertile Shal- 
low Water Irrigation District of the South 
Plains of West Texas. Delightful climate, 
ideal for stock farming, fruit growing 
and LIVING. 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, 


McLennan Stock Farm For Sale 


To close the estate of Judge McLennan we offer 
this farm of 333 acres of choice, highly productive 
land in Lyndon, Cattaraugus county, New York, with 
large residence, tenant house, Jarge modern barns, 
silos, and every improvement. It produces the best 
crops of corn, hay, grain and vegetables in that local- 
ity, and to procure a quick sale we offer it for thirty 
dollars per acre, which is less than the cost of bidgs. 
STEWART F. HANCOCK, Exr., Syracuse, N. Y. 
JOHN McLENNAN, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


200-A. Farm For Sale by Owner 


Black sandy loam with clay subsoil, Ottertail Co., 
Minnesota. All under cultivation. Four miles from 
good market. Termsorcash. Mustsell, A bargain 
if taken at once. Can send !ocal bank and farmers’ 
references. No agents. JAMES MURRAY, 
Parker's Prairie, Minn. 


120 A. Improved, $55 Per A. 


30 miles from Minneapolis. 13 to nearest town; new 
buildings; best of soil. Price is under value. 


PECK, 4512 York Ave. &., MINNEAPOLIS 


FOR SALE—FOR A QUICK SALE 


(no trade) will sacrifice half section, south of Grand 
Forks, N. D., for forty-eight (848.00) dollars per acre. 
Summer fallowed in July except 30 acres in Meadow. 
Address Cc. G. JOHNSON, 

306 E. Main St., Galesburg, Ill. 


For Sale—Fine 320 Acre Farm 


in Polk County, Nebraska; well improved, 100 acres 
pasture, balance first class bottom farm land; 50 acres 
in alfalfa, 240 acres fenced hog‘tight; good neighbbor- 
hood; a first class bog, cattle and grain farm: terms 
to suit. A. H. KIDD, Beatrice, Neb. 





Midland, Texas 























OR SALE-—Stock and dairy farm. Silo, etc., 
farnace and bath room in house; modern, com- 
plete; 180 acres, one mile from city of Albert Lea, 
Minn., 7000 people, 12 miles from Iowa line; five 
raflroads. Owner moved away. Bargain. Come and 
see it. LOREN G. BLACKMER, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Grain! Grass! Water! 


440 acres. well improved; big corn notwithstanding 
severe drought; $100 per acre, balance terms. This 
farm talks for itself. Some of the best farms in Mis- 
sourl for sale; might consider half clear trade. 
EUGENE T. THOMSON, 418 Ohbto St., Sedalia, Mo. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
easy terms. Send for fullinformation. Address 
The Allien County Inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 


IOWA FARM HOMES 


The best in the state forthe money. A few for 
exctange. MYRON CONVERSE, Cresco, Iowa. 

















The Best Land You Can Buy 
for Dairying and Stock Raising 


That's exactly what I offer you in the “red land” of 
Douglas County, Wisconsin. Markets unexcelled. 
Only 14 miles from Superior, but little farther from 
Duluth, both great cities. Climate ideal. Average 
earliest killing frost October ist. Average late frost 
in spring May 10th, giving 143 days immunity. Rain- 
fall 30 to 38 inches. Best of drainage. Greatest 
natural grass country in the world, including, timo- 
thy, clover, blue grass and alfalfa. My lands are a 
part of the strip along the south shore of Lake 
Superior, from Superior to Bayfield, and there is no 
better tract of land in any state inthe Union. Come 
at once and Investigate. 
H. A. JOHNSON, Owner 

Board of Trade Bldg., Superior, Wis. 


IOWA FARMS 


Large 1918 list of South Central Iowa Farms, 
irom 40 acres up to 640, the cheapest good land 
fn the state of lowa. Send for list. Address 


J. G. SHRIVER 
Dept. “6G,” Winterset, lowa 


FARM OPPORTUNITIES 


East Texas and the Coast Country of Texas and 
Louisiana are the only remaining areas in the United 
States where fertile lands and opportunities for 
small farmers and industrial locations can be ob- 
tained at reasonable prices and terms. Address for 
information and literature, 


INDUSTRIAL AND IMMIGRATION BUREAU 
Southern Pacific, Sunset-Central Lines 
Houston, : Texas 


MINNESOTA FARMS 
For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 














CHOICE WISCONSIN FARMS 
Chippewa, Clark and Taylor county lands, In the 
heart of the famous clover and dairy belt. Good tm- 
proved farms at reasonable prices, and unimproved 
lands at 815 to $18 an acre. Good settied neighborhood; 
near 5 big markets, schools, churches, roads, trans- 
portation. Write or call on MOORE & GREEN, STANLEY, Wis. 


IOWA FARMS 


Write today for our Special Farm Bargain List. 
Farms of all sizes for sale, and the cheapest good 
land in Iowa. See these before buying. We can 
suit you. 

KE. E. McCALlL, 


IOWA FARMS FOR SALE AND RENT 
in Adair, Madison, Dallas and Guthrie Count.es, 
near Stuart, fowa, forty miles west of Des 
Moines, on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. Black loam soil 
from 2 to 3 feet deep. Good clay sub-soil. By all 
means see these farms before you buy. For circular 
address S. MONAHAN, Stuart, lowa. 


Come to Minnesota 


Better Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the money 
than anywhere else in United States. Dairy and Live 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 
Northwest Missouri Farms For Sale 


160, 80, 93, 148, 205 acres. Splendid soil; well im- 
proved; + te4 miles from Jamesport, in the corn and 
bluegrass region of north Mo. Splendid churches, 
good schools. A splendid class of citizens. Beast of 
water. Homes for good farmers. Write me today 
for descriptions. J.C. HARRAH, Jamesport, Mo. 


lowa Lands For Sale 2 0"«4 
to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & U' DUNNELL, Elma, ia. 





Winterset, lowa 
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You farmers are being advised to vaccinate your hogsas a preventive and cure of hog cholera. 
I’ve not a word to say against it. But I want to tell you this: that if you will take the simple 

precaution of feeding Columbian Stock Powders there will be no need for you to vaccinate 
—your hogs will not be in the slightest danger of cholera. 

Listen, men! Fully nine-tenths of all hog losses are caused by worms. These parasites sap the very life blood 
of your hogs and so weaken them that they are easy victims of cholera or any other swine disease. How can you 
expect a hog to keep well and take on weight when a wriggling mass of stomach worms keep absorbing practic- 

ally all the nourishment from the food the hog eats? Is it any wonder that worm-infested hogs take sick, lose 
their appetites, slink off and die? But remember that nine times out of ten cholera hasn’t a thing to do with it. 


Vil Rid Your Hogs of Worms 


Yes, your hogs have worms, too. Practically all hogs have. That’s why there are so many epidemics of swine 
plague—why hog losses mount up into the millions of dollars every year. 

Feed Columbian Stock Powders and inside of 12 hours you will see the dead worms that have been ex- 
pelled. These powders are not a food, but a highly efficient medicated preparation that not only 
3 positively kills but also expels all stomach, tape, intestinal and lung worms. 

These are the original Stock Powders. They have been on the market for the past 25 years and all that time they have been 
recognized as the best—the standard—powders, by the largest, most progressive stock raisers of the country. They will puta 
speedy end to all digestive troubles in hogs, horses and sheep. They sharpen the appetite—keep the animals on their feed— 
so strengthen the digestive system that there is absolutely no waste of food—the fattening period is greatly shortened—your hogs 
will bring highest market prices—you will be constantly turning your former losses into profits. 


Best Conditioner For Brood Sows 


Feed Columbian Stock Powders to your brood sows and see the strong, thrifty litters they farrow. Keep the sows in fine 
est condition, strong, healthy, free from fever and insures an abundant flow of pure milk. 


“Hogs Dying By Hundreds—COLUMBIAN Saved Ours” 


“Please ship F.W. Diehl at Shannon, III, 500 lbs. Columbian Stock Powder in 250-Ib. lots; and Geo. Diehl, Milledgeville, Ill., 300 
Ibs. in 100-lb. lots. Please RUSH the above orders as the hog cholera is something fierce all over the neighborhood. Hogs are sick and 
dying by hundreds. Ours weresick but Columbian saved them. Yours truly, DIEHL BROS, Milledgeville, Ill.” 


Try Columbian Powders for 90 Days 
Before YouPayaCent =*=3 


I don’t want you farmers and stockmen to pay mea cent until I posie 
tively prove te you that Columbian Stock Powders are the quick- 
est, surest and biggest profit makers you ever tried. Just mail coue 
pon, stating how many hogs, horses and sheep you are feeding and I'll 
make you a free trial offer that gives you 90 days before paying a cent. 
Get My Free Boo Handsomely illustrated and 

the most interesting and 
instructive book om hog and stock raising ever published. 


J; 
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Write for your free copy. 2 
eae Se eee Be sure to mail coupon today ® 
4 mbi 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY for my 90 Days Free Trial Offer. Colu an 


Columbian Hog & Cattle Powder Co., Dept. 3 Kansas City, Mo. AGENTS WANTED Self Feeder 8: 


Gentlemen:—Without obligating myself in any way to I wanta few good responsible farmers of . 

: ) we g § s . er. 
buy, you may send me particulars of your offer to let me ability to represent me in every commun- panies ™ epee 13 $0; —_ 
give Columbian Stock Powders a 90 Days’ Free Trial before ity. I'll pay big money for the right men. if you will write or mai 


paying youacent. At present I am feeding............ Hogs; My proposition is_a winner and a big | (yy Poty rid ate 
sien Cattle:...... Horses:..... Sheep. Also send me, free, a copy money maker. Write for full particulars. “if sae te Vator 
of your book, “Make More Money On Your Live Stock” and Addr Frank R.McD d.P. ow to get one 
particulars as to how to geta Columbian Self Feeder FREE, ess tra a cvermand, tres. 

tii cisasnnintiniesn ‘ua pscliaiaiaeliiatakacaal 5 Columbian Hog & Cattle Powder Co. 
Adares 1451 GENESEE ST., Dept. 3 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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STEEL STRONG GDI TIF = 
ees GALVANIZED 
Holds 24 ears—all | | | PW wed, Resistant. 


separated. é , Practically Indestru 


mic || Sage cepgovecial OI COL TTT: 


erfect air circula- 
Perfect air circula us to secure a limited amount of brand 


; J Le 
tion. bi; new, high grade corrugated iron and galvanized \ 
25e each— 7 steel roofing, some of which we are toring, wonee 
a 9: lasts, for as low as $1.25 a square of 100sq. ft., f.0.b. 
Packed 12 in box cars, Chicago. This is only one example of how much 
—?5e each We can save you on ot po roofing purchases. Never 
patie: before in the history of the roofing business has such & ~ , 
$2.00 per dozen, remarkable money-saving roofing offer been made. It doesn’t make a bit of difference 
: box what kind or make of roofing you have in mind to buy—corrugated, iron, galvanized 
poxed., steel or ready roofing, rubber surfaced, pebble, marble,, flint or gravel coated—we can 
Manufactured by P 1 00 S Ft supply your every need with just the kind you want. Write today for— 
ane 100 Se. Ft PAID PR 
SEARLES ELECTRIC CO. q a 


815 W. Washington Bivd., 


Buys Best 
Chicage, - Ullacls y and let us prove that we can save you big money on every 


STEEL kind of Roofing, Siding and Ceiling. Wecan furnish you the material ne- 














cessary for re-roofing your house, barn, granary, church, residence, garage or poultry 
house. We can also furnish you the siding, conductor pipe, eaves trough, and everything 
needed. METAL ROOFINGS ARE BEST and cheapest in the long run, easiest to lay, g 


longest life, non-absorbent; fire and lightning proof; cooler in summer, warmer in 
winter; do not taint rain water; with ordinary care will last a lifetime. 
New, Heavy, Galvanized Roofing 234c per Sq. Ft. 


Just another example of how hard we’ve smashed roofing prices this season. Never before 
probably never again will you be able to buy such roofing at this price. 


We Save You Money [@ Chicago House Wrecking Co. 


_Now is the time to send in your order for ominently known everywhere to the pub 
this roofing—don’t delay it a singleday. Evenif you lic for 20 years as the great “Price Wreckers” 
do not intend to use it for several months to come, and now owned by the Harris Bros. Co., have decided 
send your order in now with a reasonable deposit that their best interests require that the name of the 
which will protect you in your purchase, and the ma- rincipal owners of the company be more prominent- 
terial will be shipped when you are ready to use it. = brought to the public’s notice. There is no change 
Metal Roofings are best and cheapest in the long run in our business, except that the four Harris Bros. 
easiest to lay, longest life, non-absorbent; fire an will, in the future, advertise and gell their goods, 
lightning proof, cooler in summer, warmer in winter; under the name of the Harris Bros. Company, in- 
won't taint water; with ordinary care lastsa lifetime. stead of the Chicago House Wrecking Co. 


Write Today For Free Samples—and Freight 


REMEMBER, no matter what kind of roofing you are contemplate * 
ing buying—corrugated steel or ready roofing—it will pay you to hold off a few Prepaid 





The Gade Air Cooled Gasoline Engine 
Cheapest Because it Lasts Longest 


= 5 
81zEs 14 to 12 H. P. 
Fans or belts to bother. 
Valves to open against compression. 
Hoppers to be filled and emptied. 
Bursted cylinders. 
Get our descriptive folder at once. 
Real Five Year Guarantee. 
GADE BROS. MFG. CO., 166 lowa St., 10WA FALLS, 10Wa 








days until you first get our free samples and freight prepaid prices. Just drop us a postal. 

We will absolutely prove to you that, quality for quality, we are underselling all compe- 

BREEDING GRA i E tition by a wide margin. Yourun norisk in sending us your order. Our binding guaran- 
tee, backed by this $10,000,000 Company fully protects you. 


Write for free -K, today. 7 
Our Improved “Safety” Breed- HARRIS BROS. Cco., 35th & Iron Sts., Dept. BN-48 ‘Chicago Prices 


ing Crate is the cheapest, 











strongest and best crate on the 
market. Ask any breeder— 
anywhere. Price ¢15 f. 0. b. 
Sioux City. Send for circular. 
Can ship same day order is re- 
ceived. 

SAFETY BREEDING CRATE COMPANY 

411¢ W. 7th St., 

Srovx City, - Iowa 












The value and beauty added to your home by Cy- 
clone Lawn Fence are distinctive and lasting. It 


GROU NDS is sanitary; lets in fresh air and sunlight; cheap- an " 
: er, better and more durable than board fence. [PTTTIT] 

Write us for large Free Illustrated Cataloge DMA 
Ty} =6CYCLONE FENCE Co. Ei 
Have BEAUTIFUL TR Dept. 88 Waukegan, Iii. gait 


SWEET SEED. Large biennial cultivated variety, WITH 4 
for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price and ONE <a fe ee 
CLOVER civcunt bon to promi gent tree ee | WM (QU) err a a 

















OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Ohio Extension Work.—Greater em 
sis is to be placed upon demonstree 
work in the extension schools of Ohis ti 
year. This was decided upon ata be 











ference held at Ohio State Univers 
prior to the opening of the agriculty, 
extension schools. L. P. Bailey, of 7 
coma, and president of the Ohio Dain 
man’s Asscciation, will be instructor 


dairying in the extension schoo} Wor 
Instruction will be given in farm ep, 
soil fertility, home economics, animal hy 
bandry and horticulture, 


Short Course for Road Officials, 
Iowa State College division of engineer; 
will try to bring township trustees, cound 
supervisors and all public officials = 
have to do with roads to Ames during t 
winter for a short course in good road 
the engineering and economy of 
ing. Dean A. Marston, of engineerin 
chairman of the state highway commis 
sion, has plans under way to give qa high 
way short course while the regular agr 
cultural short course is in session, at 4) 
end of the practical questions of road coq 
struction. The work will be along ling 
to interest every class as well as off 


road mai 


Cial 


Popcorn Breakfast Food.—The gover 
ment is recommending a new breakfa 
food which farmers as well as_persoy 
having small city gardens can grow, It j 
made from popcorn, which the specialisg 
declare is superior to most of the prepa 
rations on the market and much mor 
economical. The new bulletin just isgug 
by the United States Department of Agri 
culture maintains that for an investmer 
of $1.00 or $1.50 at least $30 worth of th 
home-made breakfast food can be prd 
pared. The bulletin gives full direction 
for growing popcorn, curing it and hy 
to make it into toothsome dishes for th 
breakfast table. 





Producers Get Contracts.—Officials ; 
charge of the public institutions of Coo 
county, Ill. have favored the produc 
and co-operative producers’ compar 
the awarding of contracts for milk fy 
next year. It is in line with the plano 
Robert E, Kenyon, superintendent of put 
lic service, Chicago, the idea being t 
eliminate the middleman so far as pog 
sible. ‘The county hospital in Chicago wi 
be supplied by the Richmond-Smith Com 
pany, @ cuo-operative organization of mi! 
producers. Other public institutions 9 
the city will be furnished milk before j 
has passed through several dealers 9 
middlemen. The result is the farmers re 
ceive more for their milk and the titu 
tions get it for less than they would hay 
to pay Chicago dealers. 











Fireproof Wood Shingles-——Experiment 
to make wood shingles fireproof are meet 
ing with success at the University of Wis 
consin. The chemical laboratory has 
ceeded in producing a wood shingle w 
will resist fire and which can be sold at 
cost of $15 a thousand, The result is ae 
complished by the use of chemicals sud 
as sulphate of ammonia and phosphate 4 
ammonia. First the shingles are placé 
in solders and then subjected to pressu 
which fills them with the fire-re:s 
substances. For years the lumber trad 
has been interested in a process whic 
would make wood shingles _fireprod 
While some headway has been made ¥ 
other laboratories the expense has be 
prohibitive on a commercial scale. 

Potato Quarantine.—The announcemel 
is made by the Department of Agricultur 
at Washington, D. C., that the federal hor 
ticultural board has decided to continu 
indefinitely the potato quarantine that has 
been maintained during the past yea 
against certain countries from which ow 
main importations of potatoes come. Tht 
countries against which quarantine is 0 
be continued are the British Isles, 
many, Austria-Hungary, Newfour 
and two islands belonging to France, | 
the St. Lawrence river, called St. 

















and Miquelon. The object of the quaral- 


tine, which was first imposed just a 


ago, is to prevent the introduction int 


the United States of a dangerous 


disease, now unknown in this country. 
This disease is known as the potato wart, 
the potato canker, or black scab, and is 
prevalent in the above-mentioned coul- 
ed to 
the action of the federal horticultural 
board, as it not only insures the crops # 
the potato growers from the ravages # 
the disease, but also may affect the pric 
of potatoes. Our potato crops are accus 
tomed to vary greatly, running from 4 
great schortage one year to a great sul 
plus the next. The quarantine shuts of 
practically all supply from abroad, thoug! 
it may be noted that it does not affect 
potatoes from Bermuda or Canada, and 
means that we will have to produce part 
tically all the potatoes we consume, fo 
an indefinite length of time. The yea 


tries. Great importance is attac! 


before this quarantine order was issued 


1911—there was an importation of 13,0, 
000 bushels of foreign potatoes into thé 








United States. 
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OF CENERAL INTEREST 


the International.—Those who 
-e an exhibit at the Interna- 
ick Exposition, to be held in 





































entries t 
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Bin me ember 9th to December 6th, 
Ohne that entries close promptly 
t ry The secretary is B. H. 
Niverg; tt address is Union Stock 


‘culty, Chicago, Ill. 
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9 Dain eandard.zing Feedstuffs.—A meeting of 

Uctor ME poard of feed control of the Inter- 

ol Wor Feel Dealers’ Association will be 

M ero at Ki as City, in the exchange hall 

mal hy Liv. <tock Exchange Building, No- 
ner 1S it 9:00 a. m. The purpose of 


net is to make an effort to stan- 
‘Is, ; 28 the different feedstuffs being sold 
ineeriM oa, territory. It is expected that dif- 
» Count western experiment stations and 
als wa derail board of feed control will be 
Ting tH -ocente’) at the meeting, as well as 
d road man cturers of feedstuffs. Those 
ad mak nave charge of the matter are espe- 
Neerjn + anxious to get as many cattle feed- 
-OMmigMl as possible to attend this meeting in 


a higdl.. that they may explain the difficul- 
ar agr whic they are laboring under in 
» at t} ng and securing a fine grade of feed. 
ad coy jondence on the subject should be 
4 to H. G. Cherry, president of 

ate Feed Dealers’ Association, 

-estock Exchange Building, Kansas 


Lambs Subsist Without Drinking.—A. 
eker, of Payson, Utah, while observ- 
the sale of three cars of his lambs by 
South St. Joseph house, on October Ist, 
i to a group of Missouri stock- 
his lambs had never seen water 

Green River, Wyo., en route 
and drank very little there, as 

did not know what it was. Of course, 
those not acquainted with range condi- 
in various parts of the west, it 
r possible that sheep could go so 
ng Without water. Mr. Nebeker told 
1 the condition of the soil in the 
intains Where these lambs were grazed 
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ee as such that rain soaked in immediate- 
duce: forming no pools or streams. The oniy 
iioad sture for the sheep was the dew and 
Ik « weeds. Sixty-three per cent of his 
lan ys sold to the killers at $7.15, average 
f put ounds, and the balance to feeders at 
ng ¢ , average 56 pounds. The feeder end 
3p ‘Wes in good, thrifty condition, but a little 
ro wipes. Live Stock Report. 

Com aie SAG 

f mil Beef Growers’ Special Train.—Under the 
ns of™puspices of the Iowa Beef Producers’ As- 
ore j iation, the Chicago and Northwestern 
rs ogmeailway will run a special beef producers’ 


starting at Tama, Iowa, October 
stituy@ist. Stops will be made at points between 
hava@tama and Alden on October 21st; between 


rs reqmerain, 





den and Eagle Grove on October 22d; 
: Eagle Grove, Goldfield, Renwick, Lu- 
mentagrerne, Algona, Burt, Fenton, Ringsted, 


pi back to Eagle Grove on the 23d; be- 
Wisgtveen KLagle Grove and Sioux Rapids on 
sucmmtie 2ith: Sioux Rapids to Hawarden on 
Hawarden and Onawa on the 
1; Onawa and Wall Lake on the 28th; 
Yall Lake and Sioux City on the 29th; 
sioux City back to Wall Lake by way of 
tle Creek, Ida Grove, etc., on the 30th; 











id Wall Lake down to Ames on the 31st. 
> train will consist of lecture coaches, 
ar of prize winning steers for use in 
stration, and a car for the accom- 
mn of the speakers. The lectures 


on the beef cattle shortage: meth- 
cheapening beef production; silage 
beef cattle: beef cattle as soil build- 
et Booklets and pamphlets on vari- 
s phases of beef production will be dis- 
buted from the train. 
Beef and Cattle Imports and Exports.— 
num he recent transfer of the United States 
from the small list of beef exporting coun- 
the large list of beef importing 
ntries is sharply illustrated by the Au- 
gures of imports and exports of 
id beef cattle, and a comparison 
with the August figures of earlier 
made by the Bureau of For- 
d Domestic Commerce, of the De- 
nt of Commerce. This shows that 
orts of beef and beef cattle have 
from $44,000,000 value in the eight 
ended with August, 1964, to prac- 
$1,000,000 in the corresponding 
s of 1913, and that the imports of 
meantime have increased from 9,357 
eight months of 1904 to 340,105 
same period of 1913, and their value 
$181,145 in 1904 to $5,031,842 in 1913. 
beef, the importations in 1904 were 
ficient to justify their statement 
ionth by month, and the total value of 
f imported for consumption in the full 
year 1904 was but $14,922, while the 
month of July, 1913, showed a total 
Mprrtation of 642,394 pounds, valued at 
$6.03: August, a total of 1,151,626 pounds, 
valued at $89,204; and September about an 
‘qua’ amount. Even the value of the com- 
Para‘ively small number of cattle export- 


root! 
eb 


just 





fr 


Irom 


ed is now less per head than in earlier 
years, despite the general advance in 
prices meantime. The average export 
price of the 18,069 head of cattle in the 
“ght months ended with August, 1913, 








against an average of $68 for the 
418,865 head of cattle exported in the cor- 
responding months of 1904. On the im- 
port side there is a decrease of about 20 
per cent in the valuation per head, the 
340,105 cattle imported in the eight months 
ended with August, 1913, being valued at 
$15 per head, compared with $19 per head 
for the 9,357 cattle imported in the cor- 
responding months of 1904. The character 
of the cattle imported differs, of course, 
radically from that of those exported, be- 
ing mostly, on the export side, grain-fed 
animals ready for slaughtering, and on 
the import side, grass-fed cattle in many 
cases but one or two years old. Practi- 
cally all of the cattle imported, other than 
those for breeding purposes, are brought 
from Mexico, that country having supplied, 
in the fiscal year 1913, 391,477 of the 429,261 
head imported for other than breeding pur- 
Of the 1,388 imported for breeding 
purposes, free of duty, 945 were from Eng- 
land. Imports of beef show remarkable 
gains within the very recent period. In 
the fiscal year 1904, the quantity of beef 
imported for consumption was 164,509 
pounds, valued at $14,922, against 923,378 
pounds, valued at $61,110, in the fiscal 
year 1910, and 3,957,700 pounds, valued at 
$303,934 in 1913; while in the single 
months of July and August, the imperts 
aggregated 642,394 pounds and. 1,151,626 
pounds, respectively, and partial returns 
indicate that the September figures will 
also approximate 1,000,000 pounds, 





poses. 


Our Weekly Market Letter 


October 20, 1913.—Business 
but 
there is a more hopeful feeling, and it is 


the 


Chicago, 


conditions show no marked changes, 


believed that after currency system 


trade 
show marked improvement, and that man- 


is finally settled by congress, will 


ufacturers will produce more goods. Spec- 
ulation in the stoek exchanges of the 
country is at a low ebb, and there is on 
the whole a weak undertone, the public 
continuing to stay away from the market, 
leaving it pretty much to the professional 
traders. A few high-class’ industrial 
stocks are in very good investment de- 
mand, but most investors are shy about 
buying railroad stocks, as in most cases 
increased operating expenses, caused 
largely by higher wages, render it a dif- 
ficult matter to maintain .ormer net earn- 
ings and to pay the usual dividends to 
stockholders. Bonds and mortgages are 
more sought after by investors than are 
stocks, and long-time bonds are highly 
popular, as it is extremely doubtful 
whether, in the course of a few years, 
more interest rates will rule as high as 
they do now. The world over there is 
more or less financial stringency, and Chi- 
cago bankers are maintaining interest 
rates at 5% to 6 per cent without any 
difficulty. Without any doubt whatever, 
the peculiar condition of the money mar- 
ket has been a powerful influence in caus- 
ing farmers to market their surplus grain 
crops, especially wheat, and free offer- 
ings of wheat have placed prices for that 
grain considerably lower than a year ago. 
For several weeks the wheat market has 
been a bearish one on the whole, with a 
poor foreign outlet, Canada offering its 
big wheat crop at lower prices than pre- 
vail on this side of the international 
boundary line, and meanwhile the visible 
wheat supply of the United States has 
been increasing weekly at a rapid rate, 
until it now amounts to 29,000,000 bushels 
more than a year ago. Corn is selling at 
very much higher prices than a year ago, 
as the corn crop shows a serious shortage, 
while wheat is a much greater crop than 
that grown last year. Oats alse sell much 
higher than last year, although failing to 
show as large an advance as corn. Re- 
cently, corn and oats have been bearish, 
and oats -have been depressed by good 
imports from Canada. 

Cooler weather has stimulating 
influence in the market for farm produce, 
and prices have been strengthened, butter 
being a little higher, creamery selling at 
24 to 251% cents for inferior to prime, and 
dairy at 24%4 to 27 cents, with packing 
stock quoted at*22'% to 24 cents. The best 
eggs bring 31 cents per dozen, and pota- 
toes are fetching 60 to 70 cents per bushel. 
Timothy seed sells at $3.75 to per 
100 pounds, clover seed at $10 to $12.50 per 
100 pounds, and flaxseed at $1.34 to $1.36% 
per bushel. Live poultry is more active 
at advancing prices, turkeys selling at 20 


been a 


ae ame 
$5.29 


to 21 cents per pound, fowls at 13 to 14 
cents, and spring chickens at 13 to 14 
cents. 


Every time that the cattle receipts reach 
especially large numbers for these times 
of diminished beef consumption, slaugh- 
terers may be depended upon to force 
marked declines in prices for the rank 
and file of the offerings. This applies 
much more to what are known to the 
trade as the “in-between’’ Rinds than to 
either the choicest or the poorer kinds, 
the latter having fallen about as low, it 
seems, as they are likely to go, while 
strictly prime heavy beeves, as well as 
prime little yearlings, are usually mar- 
keted so sparingly that buyers have. to 
compete with each other to secure any. 
Some depression has been witnessed in 





recent weeks in the market for canners, 
as thre were frequent condemnations on 
post-mortem examinations of the shelly 
stuff, causing the packers to be wary 
about buying such kinds. The best beef 
cattle have been selling at the highest 
prices recorded at any time this year, 
while selling far lower than a year ago, 
when the extreme range of prices for beef 


steers stood at $5.55 to $11. As the re- 
cent range for such cattle was from $7 
to $9.60, it will be seen that cattle sell 
much closer together than they did. last 
year, at which time choice beeves were 
much scarcer and common kinds rela- 


tively much more plentiful than they are 
now. Fat cows and heifers have a good 
sale, and except after sharp advances in 
prices, there is pretty sure to be a large 
country demand for well-bred stockers 
and feeders, with a much larger call for 
light stock steers than for fleshy feeders. 
A great many cattle will be roughed 
through the winter and put on grass next 
summer. The situation has been relieved 
a good deal by the importation of about 
20,000 Canadian stockers during Septem- 
ber, many of them going to Pennsylvania. 

Increasing cattle receipts last week 
made a bad market for sellers, who were 
compelled to accept a lower scale of prices. 
The greater part of the beef steers crossed 
the scales at $7.85 to $9.35, the poorer 
light-weight, grassy lots bringing $7 to $8, 
andthe best beeves $9.25 to $9.60. The 
top was paid for fancy 849-pound year- 
lings, and it was the highest price of the 


year, a good many prime little yearling 
steers and heifers bringing $9 to $9.55, 
with prime heavy steers going at $8.85 to 


$9.20. Cows and heifers of the butchering 
class went for $4.85 to $8.25, with scatter- 
ing sales of a few heifers at $8.50 to $9.50, 
while cutters brought $4.30 to $4.80, can- 
ners. $3.25 to $4.25, and bulls $4.85 to $7.80. 
Lower prices had a stimulating effect on 
the stocker and feeder trade, stockers go- 
ing at $5.50 to $7.60, feeders at $6.50 to 
$7.75, and stock and feeding cows and 
heifers at $4.65 to $6.90, while stock calves 
brought $7.15 to $7.75. The calf trade 
was active at $5 to $11.35 per 100 pounds, 
while milk cows sold fairly at $59 to $116 
per head. 





Hogs have failed in recent weeks to dis- 
play anything like the firmness’ they 
showed earlier in the season, and evidently 
the packing interests have been bent upon 
placing prices on a much lower level for 
the winter packing season. Especially 
when eastern shippers made smaller pur- 
chases of choice hogs has the market 
shown depression, for competition between 
local buyers and shippers is essential when 
receipts of hogs are of normal propor- 
tions, in order to maintain values. One 
feature of the market that is lamentable 
is the enormous enforced marketing of 
pigs from the numerous cholera infected 
districts cf Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and 


other states of the corn belt, Iowa being 
much the greatest sufferer from this 
plague. The extremely large percentage 


of mere pigs received in Chicago was re- 
sponsible for the falling off of the average 
hog weight in a recent week from 213 
pounds to 207 pounds, this comparing with 
231 pounds a month earlier, 228 pounds 
one year ago, 209 pounds two years ago, 
261 pounds three years ago, and 228 
pounds four years ago. It is extremely 
unfortunate that at such a crisis the sup- 
ply of serum should be much too small in 
several states, legislative appropriations 
having been inadequate. Pigs have been 
much sharper in their in prices 
much of the time than matvrel hegs, de- 


declines 





spite the fact that the enormous demand 
for little pig pork enab'ed the packers to 
dispose of them at high prices. Medium- 


weight butcher hogs have topped the mar- 
ket, being in largest request by shippers 
to eastern points. The cash demand for 
lard and cured hog meats is fairly large 
at the recently lowered prices. Recent 
sales of hogs were at a 





range of $7.85 to 
$8.50, with pigs selilng at $4.5) to $8, stags 
at $8.25 to $8.50, and throw-out packing 
sows at $7 to $7.75. 

The season for moving out flocks of 
lambs and sheep from the range country 
is nearing its close. and in the course of 
a few more weeks slaughterers will have 
to supply themselves from offerings of fed 
stock from Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, and 
other states. This will mean a decidedly 
higher seale of prices for fat live muttons 
undoubtedly. These few remaining weeks 
will furnish the last chances for intending 
feeders of range lambs or sheep to stock 
up, and it is likely that the last offerings 
of feeder stock will not show up very well 
in quality, desirable flocks having been 
largely shipped out. Feeder lambs have 
been in extremely large demand during 
most of the range shipipng period, and a 
good deal of feeding will be carried on dur- 
ing the coming winter. Montana, it is re- 
ported, will enter the winter with the 
smallest sheep flocks in twenty-five years. 
This is the fifth year of liquidation in that 
state, and some of the large outfits have 
disposed of their entire holdings. late 
sales have been made of lambs at $5 to 
$7.15, with sales of feeders at $5.85 to 
$6.75. Yearlings brought $4.75 to $5.75, 
wethers $4.15 to $5, ewes $2.50 to $4.60, 
and bucks $3.25 to $3.75. The market -was 
firm for feeder lambs, while lower for 
mutton lambs. 














Horses were in moderately large general 
demand early last week, trade becomiag 
dull by Wednesday, with undesirable anie 
mals selling in some instances at below 
cost. The ¢all has centered in a fair to 
good class of horses, with little offered in 
the way of fancy horses, and little demand 
for the $300 to $350 kind of heavy drafters. 
On the other extreme, the inferior class of 
horses valued around $75 to $100 sold 
very slowly. Little southern chunks were 
in fair demand at $125 to $160, and chunks 
weighing from 1,250 to 1,450 pounds found 
a fair sale at $185 to $275. Ww. 


Business Conditions. 


Distribution of merchandise in some sec- 
tions reflects the stimulus of seasonable 
weather, while industrial operations, apart 





from iron and steel, are expanding. De- 
cided improvement appears in some mer- 
cantile lines, uniformly encouraging ad- 


vices being received from the leading trade 
centers, Which, with scarcely an exception, 
report a larger volume of business than a 
year ago. Collections are fairly prompt, 
and an optimistic sentiment generally pre- 


vails. Considerable activity is noted in 
wool, retailers having placed substantial 


orders, and manufacturers have no surplus 
stocks on hand. in textiles, prices con- 
tinue firm, and immediate shipments are 
strongly urged. The tendency of leather 
values is still upward, with buyers com- 
pelled to pay higher figures on practically 
all grades. Least satisfactory conditions 
obtain in iron and steel, where the trend 
toward lower quotations is more pro- 
nounced in certain directions. No impor- 
tant curtailment of working forces has oc- 


curred thus far, though the number of 
employed has been somewhat reduced. 
The bookings sof the leading interest in 


September were larger than in th preced- 
ing month, yet cancellations resulted in a 
further decrease in unfilled business. It-is 
evident that supplies in consumers’ hands 
are small. as orders are almost entirely for 
early shipment, and are reluctant 
to make concessions. Official statistics in- 
dicate a large gain in this nation’s foreign 
commerce, the aggregate for the first eight 
months this year showing an increase of 
more than $67,000,000 as compared with 
1912. The decline in cotton carried the 
market below the 13 cent level, while all 
of the cereals continued to move down- 
ward, notwithstanding a heavy export 
movement in wheat. Some relazation has 
occurred in local money rates, but firmness 
continues abroad, and there is still an 
urgent demand for gold at London. The 
volume of railway traffic in tuis country 
is larger than in the two immediately pre- 
ceding years, gross earnings during the 
first week of October showing an improve- 
ment of 2.4 and 5.4 per cent, respectively, 
but average daily bank clearings this 
month are 11.4 per cent smaller than in 
1912, although showing a gain of 11.4 per 
cent over 1911.—Dun’s Review. 


sellers 





Crop Notes. 


Franklin County, Kan. (e), October 16th. 


—Fine rain falling this morning; hope it 
will continue throughout the day, as we 
are in need of it. Weather has been warm 
and fine the past week, with very high 
winds from the south. Buyers can not 
get car of hogs: have to send a mixed 
car. Good many sales this fall, with eve 
erything a good price, especially calves 
and hogs. Fall wheat is coming fine. Corn 
85 cents, oats 50 cents, prairie hay $14, 
potatoes 80 cents to $1 per bushel; good 
hogs $8. Some plowing being done; too 
dry to plow deep.—F. D. Everingham. 
Story County, lowa (c), October 17th.— 


fal! pasture good; 
clover hulling in very light yield 
and too wet Some started 
to gather corn; very sappy and green yet. 
Very few cattle on feed, and hogs scarce; 
Farm help scarce, and 


done: 
progress; 


to thresh good, 


Plowing about all 


some disease vet. 


farmers are paying from 4 to 5 cents per 
bushel to get corn cut.—F. B. C. 
Jackson County, Iowa (e), October 17th. 
Corn husking has begun. Early corn is 
very good; late will be rather light yield. 
The rains in the past month have made 
good feed in pastures and fall feed. Fall 


plowing is well begun. There is no com- 
plaint of loss in swine by disease in this 


section. Potatoes are a scarce article in 
this section.—Wm. Brown. 
Dallas County, Iowa (c), October 18th. 


-~-Plenty of good rains lately. Large acre- 


age of winter wheat being put in. Pas- 
tures look spring-like and furnish more 
feed than they have since in July. Hog 
cholera still raging all over the county 


except where the double vaccination treat- 
ment is employed. Some corn being 
cribbed. Yield and quality both away be- 
low normal.—Victor Felter. 


A NEW CORN HUSKER 


The Paul Push Hook 
a simple, practical husker for the 
left haud that enables you to husk 
more corn, to do it easier, and to do 
cleaner work. Every motion counts. 
Use any other hook on the right 
hand. Price only 4c. Sent postpald 
on receipt of postal order or bank 
draft. Circular free. Write today. 


R. J. PAUL, Gilman, Iowa 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Your roofs have the biggest share in the constant fight against 
weather. In summer, sun and rain beat down upon them— 
in winter, it’s snow and sleet and frost. Roofs cost money, 
and roof-insurance is 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS ROOF AND BRIDGE PAINT 


Its durability is great—its cost little. This ready-prepared paint flows 
under the brush freely and easily and covers a wide space. It is made 
for roofs that are shingled or of metal and tin, for bridges, iron work, 
and barns or any other buildings of rough, unplaned lumber. 
To understand the use of the many paints and varnishes we make 
for the farm, send for our booklet, “Paints and Varnishes for the Farm.” 
It will save you useless mistakes and guide you to the proper, eco- 
nomical use of paint on your property. We send it free. 
Sold by dealers everywhere Ask for Color Cards 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
694 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 
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There are stil millions of acres of government land in Mon- 
tana to be homesteaded. It is good land, too— land that will 
grow from 30% to 50% more Wheat, Oats, Barley, Potatoes, 
etc., to the acre than the best cultivated farms in the Middle 
West and East — proved by U. S. Government crop reports. 
These homesteads in some counties are 160 acres and in others 
320 acres each, adjacent to the new transcontinental railway. 
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Homestead Residence Period Reduced 


A recent act of Congress reduces the period of residence on 
homestead land from five to three years and permits a five- 
months’ leave of absence each year. 


Your Opportunity Is Now 


Montana needs homesteaders—men with limited capital to 
take up sections of land and transform them by cultiva- 
tion into wealth producing areas. Grasp this opportunity 
for independence now—remember that the early settler 
catches the largest profits. Low round-trip homeseekers’ 
excursion tickets are on sale on certain dates via the 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St.Paul 
RAILWAY 


O. E. SHANER, Immigration Agent 
750 Marquette Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


ee 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent 








When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Government Crop Report 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Statistics (Bureau of? 
Forecasts) of the United States Departmentof Agriculture, estimates, from 
of the correspondents and agents of the Bureau, as follows: 

For the United States 
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CROPS. Ome oat 3 or 
cael aeri & 8 | 
Car |] Sak f a | 
| Exe] ne & Eo 
(-) = Coax vo C- 
|S Beis & ht 
MM eee sie es soe aaa ea on eerie 65.3 82.2 80.6 99.8 | t 
PENN ct rcs eGhabab in eh ouan shee eee nem 65.9 89.2 | 84.2 100.0 fat 
POUR. Rah cu ase nae Sees VSS See Ua Sues 67.7 | 85.1 76.4 | 99.3 fv 
DAM. co Aulcce Sakae by whe oes eke 76.6 SIS 1 SBi f (Bs: | ore they 
TET IRIE ONS eB RC Rin Ra are a 74.7 | 83.8 78.5 | 85.1 | — 2'495's Ml cation has 
SE eect Se re see re has meee ee 80.3 | 89.2 87.5 | 114.0 Rost OP 
Ne TE ONS a I eae 46.6 | 67.8 54.1 | i A) Beretars 
The yields indicated by the condition of crops on October 1, 1913, or at time w 
harvest, and the final yields in preceding years, for comparison, follow: ae 

































































CROPS. 
fe ee ee é 25 
Buckwheat, bushels ...... ¢ 
White potatoes, bushels ........ | ; 04 
Tobacco, pounds ........ past OB: } 963 4 
Flax, bushels. eee B: | 28 ) 
Rice, bushels ....... : : 30.§ | 25 | 99 
*Interpreted from condition reports. 
Preliminary estimates of production have been made as follows: radi 
& secs ik FD sind otncievchs : 
ewe Classi ; 
Se ~ and 
2 a a Mixe C 
CROPS. @ : 
= j 
| 
| 
Spring wheat, bushels.. 
Winter wheat, bushels ; 
All wheat, bushels ...... } 
Oats, bushels ......... | & 4 a 
Zarley, bushels ........... 5 | 0MNo, 1 ...- 
7  MMIMONB oes cnsins 3 as : see : a 16.8 | 16.2 ; TBE, 2 4: 
Tame hay, tone. <2... 0645. sewed Loshl, 4.501 206 63,460 | 72,691 54,916 HEN», 3... 
The quality of spring wheat is 92.0 per cent, as compared with a ten-year average [§No. 4 --- 
of 86.9; oats, 89.1 per cent. compared with a ten-year average of 87.1; barley, 86.4 per M§No. > --- 
cent, compared with a ten-year average of 87.0. No. 6 «+: 


Details for important states follow: 
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STATES. Fe] £2 E 5 Yelk 
Bol poe | on ° least $5.1 
6s £ 5 } $ Y lixe 
Lene 1 Se : eon of vi 
ROMMEL ES ca tinc cater icieis wiaths Gis eth wee 44.2 | 16 217,818 94 
LSS SAS PPS ner nara ae ay creer en ae nnn me 43.5 1 182,726 | 78 
MUIGMGHGER. mec isis sew onnenicds 41.7 1 122,932 | 93 
Ce a ee 31.3 | 84,746 | 95 
PERN | ows whe a saewes 24.4 | : 55,510 89 
NOrth TAKOUA 6xc..csc 0200 41.4 | 57,92 95,220 89 
ee oe 32.0 36,85 55,040 80 
RSIS: SESEG SOAS Dp NO Deus ase 44.0 55, 08 93,280 89 
IWRSRTIINA eee wich aint Sask wie hese ecu acwr eeee 40.1 | 37,471 79,799 77 
SOPERNED  RDCOUR: 6.5.5 05 .0'sie.c 0 33.8 | 42,294 52,390 88 
RS re eee re rn ee 4.9 | 45,450 51,826 91 
IM SNe eG dar aids kG ek Win esa ba Bees wc 30.8 | 43,114 36,714 94 
oO eer re 33.0 | 26,246 37,125 78 
NINN Se oi ahi sca ee ee wink S34 4 35,774 36,377 90 
United States ‘ 87.4 | 1,122,139 | 1,418,337 | 89.1 
SPRING WHEAT. 
i PE MNatekbaukccsehvwnc enc cha x % 19.5 | 18.0 79,695 143,820 | 93 
OMNI rasan ais n'c ww Ga wa GW kine be cae elk 16.2 | 16.5 | 67,959 67,038 | 92 
SI MARMIOER cS wien ai anaieess ea oreen esas 9.0 | 14.2 33,075 | 52,185 | 91 
NEI iio 2 ety wk verde cs ton AG abn cake 19.0 | 29.4 | 23,161 26,459 | 90 
United States ........... 13.0 | 17.2 242,714 330,348 | 92.( 
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All estimates of acreage and production for 1913 are preliminary and Subject to qu: 
modification later. a 
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des for Corn Formulated 


rnder authority from congress, con- 
ined in the Agricultural Appropriation 
af which authorizes the Secretary of 
culture to fix definite grades for grain, 


United States Department of Agricul- 
oa through its office of grain standard- 
eon, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 





P ed the necessary investiga- 
| x “ a = 
s justify the fixing of definite 


ymmercial corn. On the basis 
investigations, the following ten- 


of these 
x grades for corn have been formu- 
sted With the view to having the public 


wily inforn ed regarding the grades be- 
for ». they are finally adopted, their pub- 
an has been authorized by the sec- 
“a prior to the final fixing of these 
1e department, a formal hear- 
ye held in Washington, October 








































GRADES FOR COMMER- 
IN, FORMULATED BY 
$ UNITED STATES DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 
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GENERAL RULES. 


1, The corn in grades No. 1 to 5, inclu- 
sive, must be sweet. 
9 White corn, all grades, shall be at 
least 98 per cent white. 

Yi llow corn, all grades, shall be at 
least | $5 per cent yellow. 


shall include 
within 
under 


Mixed corn, all grades, 
various colors not coming 
mits for color as provided for 


rn of 


eu 











41 white or yellow corn. 
4 5. In addition to the limits indicated, 
87 No. 6 corn may be musty, sour, and may 
4 also i ide corn of inferior quality, such 
1 as immature and badly blistered. 
90 §. All corn that does not meet the re- 
90 quirements of either of the six numerical 
91 grades by reason of an excessive per- 
82 cent of moisture, damaged kernel,s 
a foreign matter, or badly broken corn, or 
88 corn that is hot, heat damaged, fire burnt, 
91.0 i with live weevil, or otherwise of 
—_ inctly low quality, shall be classed as 
sample grade. 
89 7. In No. 6 and sample grade, reason 
ts for so grading shall be so stated on the 
a inspector’s ticket or certificate. 
a7 §. Finely broken corn shall include al} 
— broken particles of corn that will pass 
— @ through an 8x8 mesh wire sieve, the diam- 
eter of the wire to be twenty-five thou- 
; sandths of an inch. 
; Badly browen or ‘cracked’ corn 
include all broken pieces of kernels 
ll pass through a 4x4 mesh wire 
the diameter of the wire to be 
v-six thousandths of an inch, except 
finely broken corn as provided for 
Pe tule 8 shall not be considered as 
2 broken or ‘“‘cracked’’ cern. 
8 is understood that the damaged 
’ the foreign material, including cob, 
; ely broken corn, other grains, etc., 
- badly broken or “cracked”? corn, 
) ided for under the various grades, 
) such as occur naturally in corn 
n handled under good commercial 
4 litions, 
: loisture percen#ages, as provided 
| these grade specifications, shall 
to results obtained by the stan- 
iethod and tester, as described in 
ilar No. 72, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
United States Department of Agri- 
ity.—The grain standardization in- 
itions of the department have 
she that the “degreg of acidity” is a 


of 








most 


Cate 


deg 
Corr 


mportant factor in determining the 
1ess of ccrn, and likewise its safety 
rage and shipment. While the re- 


Its of these investigations clearly indi- 
at the acidity test affords a means 
urately measuring the quality or 


of soundness of any given lot of 
t has not been included in the grade 
ements for the reason that neither 
1in inspection departments nor the 
s of appeal are familiar with or 
ved for making such determinations 


4 aL mercial grading. The results like- 
0 Wise indicate that sound corn of good 
qua) 


y does not exceed 22 c. c. in acidity; 





that corn with an acidity in excess of 26 
ec. c. has already undergone partial de- 
terioration and is unsafe for storage; 
while corn showing an acidity of 30 c. ¢c. 
or over is distinctly of inferior quality, 
such as would in almost every instance 
be classed as sample grade under the 
present system of grading. The degree of 
acidity, as herein expressed, represents 
the number of cubic centimeters of tenth 
normal! a!kali solution required to neutral- 
ize the acid in 100 grams of corn. 





lowa Loses Ten Eyck-—Professor A, M. 
Ten Eyck, who came to the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College from Kansas last year, has 
tendered his resignation and will become 
the county agent of Winnebago county, 
Illinois. This is a distinct loss to lowa. 
Professor Ten Eyck combines to an un- 
usual desree practical experience and 
training with scientific knowledge. He 
was for years connected with the Kansas 
Agricultural College, at Manhattan, and 
also at the western station, at Fort Hays, 
Kan. His work there attracted wide at- 
tention, and he rendered the farmers of 
the dry land country very great service 
in studying the methods of cultivation 
likely to prove the most valuable to them. 
We wish he might have been retained in 
Iowa. The extension department meeds 
men of his practical and scientific knowl- 


Recent Public Sales 


R. W. BOTTS’ DISPERSION SALE. 

R. W. Botts’ dispersion sale, which was 
held at The Elms Farm, near Piymouth, 
lil, on October 16th, brought out a large 
crowd despite the rainy weather, which 
arrived the morning of the sale. This sale 
marks the close of a career of one of Illi- 
nois’ most successful breeders of Short- 
horn cattle, as it was his custom to breed 
cattle tor his many annual sales. The 
record of the sale is proof of the regard 
his fellow breeders had for his integrity 
and ability as a breeder. The long drouth 
which prevailed in his locality no doubt 
atfected his average, and had a tendency 
to force value to lower levels. The cattle 
went to Missouri, Iliinois, Kentucky and 
North Dakota, D. W. Aylor, of the latter 
state being a heavy purchaser, securing 
a carload of young bulis and femaies. The 
sale was conducted in the fairest manner, 
and all were royally entertained. Colonel 
Carey M. Jones sold the cattle, and 
worked hard throughout the sale for its 
success. <A list of sales is found below: 

BULLS. 

Village Magnet, Dec., '10; D. W. Aylor, 

RS ere econ eee $15 








Progress, Oct., ’11; D. W. Aylor, 

RORTICHAIE INS. De scidie tb ow olaidie 6m eee lenes 185 
Elm's Diamond, Jan., '12; D. Ww Aylor 135 
Lavender Gloster, Nov., ‘12; Ilmen- 

dorf Farm, Lexington, Ky. ...... 150 
Roan Champion, July, ‘11; Elmer G b- 

TE, TIRITI TFS kien owe se tiers dees ae 145 
Even Dhu, Nov., ‘12; Bentley & 

Brock, Indianola, DON 60-56 ses 3:08 08 165 
Ronald, Nov., °12; S. E. Putnam, Mt. 

Sterling, RES TA TY EOE Ss 140 
Lord Lorn, Nov., ’12; ee oa Farm 140 
Baron Nonpareil, Dec., °12; Oliver 

Creer, POGUOE, TE. a cccccsssncncvaees 80 
Enson Doon, Dec., ‘12; Ancelet & 

"TROMDEOM, TORSO, TH. cevsceciccacwes 110 
Margrave, Jan., ‘13; Sharon Bros., 

NRO RUNG novesc' bars eccreclerey sient Balae Bibles 145 
Reynaud, Jan., '13; Eimendorf Farm.. 120 
Richard Carvel, Feb., ‘13; E. J. Bettor, 

MRR FON s/o bola ve ole tna oie eee ae niece 95 
Bocaccio, Apr., '13; Hedgecock Bros., 

jeder ety) ti ie | | ae pene eae emery oar reas ie. Mae 

COWS. 
5th Elm’s Azelia, Jan., ’10; D. W. 

PEM A 96 wise Gutas 6 9.8/5 410% Miciamuststegsea: nee 
6th Elm’'s Azelia, ‘Suly, ms: Bb W 

ANE, soshiaseistasacss.b-o0i9'« wisisials en eee 230 
Nonpareil Countess, Apr., "09; Frank 

HMueton, Carthage, TE 2 ccccccscccwes 105 
Princess Minnie, Jan., ’06; J. W 

Henry, Paloma, Tl. «228600204000 re 
5th Elm’s Queen, Apr., ’07; B. C. Mc- 

Clannahan, La Fayette, Ill. ..... com eae 
3d Elm’s Butterfly, Feb., 12; D. W. 

FO RO or aR Py OL ey ere ey - 175 
Elm’s Maid, Jan., '12; D. W. Aylor. 13 
tosa Gem 9th, Sept., 12; Lewis Stuc k- 

OF. TAArristowsy, UN. 5 «6 sscscee as eews 160 
Golden Flower, Nov., ’69; D. W. Aylor I25 
Lavender Flower, Oct "aes: Ds 

MIO ara kcal 5 alot amie a eis wa eae 6 eae. & 155 
Ladv Lavender, Nov., 06; Robert 

Pation, Neponset, Th. s.icicesic essence 175 
Village Pride 2d, Feb., 2; S&F 

PON, ees teks wack Senesesensbaceses 200 
Golden Rose, May, ’11; S. F. Huston.. 200 
Violet Lady, Feb., '10; D. W. Aylor.. 175 
Mary's Secret, Apr., '10; D. W. Aylor 145 
Roan Minnie, Dec., ’07; D. W. Aylor.. 165 
Azelia 3d, June, ’02; Chas. T. Nelson 150 
Elm’s Mary Ann, Mar., °11; D. W. 

PIR aris aveip gry sine & aA ele awe Sco aS le 160 
Elm’s Azelia, Apr., '04; D. W. Aylor.. 100 
Birdie, June, °10; W. F. Bean, Win- 

a eee eee Peres 
Peach Bud 3d, Jan., ’¢9; S. F. Hus- 

NG cio eek diane tanicaiemencwes Sees 35 
Red Minnie, June, ’11; M. S. Zachary 130 
Emma 26th, June, ’06; S. F. Huston. 150 
Violet Lady 2d, Nov., ’°12; Lewis 

IN aie wb oks Scare iale vs 9556 Wine ER 100 
ith Elm’s Azelia,. Feb., DD: WwW. 

DE cncesaswitedcascaeee es ens es i See 
2d Elm’s Mary Ann, Nov., °12; D. W. 

PE 24 DM cens dae ees 6 cae a mans iene 
Golden Poppy 3d, Feb., °05; I. N. Mc- 

Cade. Piymout, Th. scccecsvecadccss 135 
14th Princess J., Nov., °’12; D. W. 

SO ER a Pee ie re eee ee 140 
8th Princess J., Nov., '05; S. F. Hus- 

OO Se REE re ree rr 40 

Golden Poppy 4th, July, ’09; IL N. Mc- 

i ARE ATS CS eS ere eae 
Belle P hoenix 7th, Oct., 710; S. F. Hus- 

tom << cdasiabalres ace 105 
Belle Phoenix. 6th, “May, "OL: BE. 8S. 

MM RRMNN NT os argc onelgiet ochalempizsaceiaal e/a sve eiave” ae 

SUMMARY. 
32 females sold for $4,760; aver., $148.00 
14 bulls sold for $1.875; average, 154.00 
46 head zold for $6,655; average, 144.00 





J. 


J. M. Nesbitt’s Poland China sale, which 
was held at Aledo, Ill., on October 16th, 
set a new mark for oPland China sales 
this fall, by selling sixty-two head for 
$3,227.50, making an average of $52.04 on 
the entire lot; and all of these were spring 
pigs except six head, and they. were dams 
of the pigs sold. Their great length, size 
and quality appealed to all good judges of 
big type Polands. The demand was steady 
from start to finish, and Mr. Nesbitt is to 
be congratulated on the condition of his 
offering, and in the manner in which he 
conducted his sale. A list of sales, which 
tells the story, is found below: No. 2, 
Frank Robb, Seaton, Ill., $72.50; 3, Sidney 
Durston, New Windsor, Hi; $50; £2. 
Crapnell, Joy, lil, $52.50; 5, H. L. Martin, 
Little York, lil, 9 6, H. L. Martin, 
Little York, ig $45; 11, G. E. Stephens, 
Aledo, Ill., $50; 21, ¥ C. Stratton, Little 
York, Ill, $62. "ho: 22, Payne Bros., Little 
York, Iil., $47. 50; 23, J. E. McC ullough, 
Joy, Per $45; 28, E. N. Thayer, Woodhull, 
Il, $115; 29, W. V. Love & Son, Joy, UL, 
Sidney Durston, New Windsor, 
2, Cleve McCulley, Aledo, IIL, 
A. B. Gaunt, Aledo, IIl., $17. 50: 
Winter, Milan, ILll., $50; 38, te dl 
Hazel Green, Wis., $55; 52, 
Joy, Iil., $7 0; 53 , John Hoofer, 
Ridge, lil., $55; 12,'R. J. Henry, 
. C. Hendricks, 
45, Fred Rader, 
F. L. Plunkett, New Windsor, 
60; 55, Alfred Elliott, Taylor Ridge. 
+ $90; 46, Johnson & icRoberts, Pre- 
emption, Ill, $50; 47, Geo. Huffaman, Ale- 
do, IIL, $47.50; 40, Glenn Stephens, Aledo, 


M. co ees CHINA 


$100; 31, 
$45 





30, H. E. 


Hendricks, 
Fred Rader, 
Taylor 
Aledo, 
Haze ai 





Iil., $42.50 a 
Green, Wis. $590; 
54, 














Ill, $45; 39, A. W. Robbins, Viola, Il., 
$45; 7, C. A. Durston, $60; 8 and 9, R. J 
Henry, Aledo, Ill., $37.50, $37.5 

car B. Hensell, Ede Istein, Ill., 

Geo. A. Hunt, Bloomington, $ 5 
Frank Robb, $50; 26, Sidney Durston, 
New Windsor, Ill., $37.50; 24, J. Gilliland, 
Aledo, Iil., $40; 43, Scoville a. Aledo, 
Ill., $37.50; 42, J. Gilliland, $42.50; 41, J. 
EK. Brown & Son, Aledo, IIl., $: 7.50: 56, 
Carl Anderson, La Fayette, Ill., $50; 57, 
Carl Anderson, $40; 58, Gilliland & Son, 
Aledo, Ill., $42.50; 59, Frank Robb, $55; 60, 
J. E. Brown & Son, $62.50; 61 and 62, Wm. 
K. Mayhew, Aledo, Ill., $32.50, $32.50; 48, 
49, 50 and 51, L. L. Park, Viola, Ill, $40, 
$40 $40, $40; 14, Carl AnderSon, $57. 50; 15, 
R. E. Shaver, North Henderson, TIL, 
$47.50; 16 and 17, L. L. Park, $45, $45; 36, 
Gilliland & Son, $27.50; 18 and 19, S. E. 
Langhead, Alexis, Ill., $35, $22.50; 1, J. 
W. Fields, La Fayette, Ill., $100; 10, J. F. 
Mosely, New Boston, Ill, Rie ae. es 
Hyett, Aledo, IIli., $82.50; 20, Blackburns 
& Hunt Bros., Henry, Ill., $82.50; 44, E. 
M. Thayer, $50; 37, Bentley & Son, $60. 


SHEEHAN’S POLAND CHINA 
SALE AT STUART, iOWA, 
OCTOBER 3D. * 
Mr. Sheehan's sale was a success, prices 
being very good considering the diseased 
condition of hogs all over the country this 


J. M. 


year. The big smooth stuff sired by King 
Wonder was in great demand and there 
were some great bargains. The sixty 


head made an average of nearly $40. We 

list belows those selling for $35 and over: 

No. 1, boar, M. Mathenna, $60; 2, boar, W. 
> 






W. Willey, Menlo, lowa, $ ; 6, boar, H. 
H. Drayman, Stuart, $52. 50; 7, boas, TH. 
Crabtree. Baxter, $37.50 boar, Drayman, 















$42.50; 18, sow, C. A. iwest, $47.50: 14% 

Frank Roberts, Dexter, $101; 15, yoar, 
J. F. Gift, Dallas Center, $57.50; 16, boar, 
Chas. McIntyre, Stuart, $40; 18, boar, FE. 
Gillispie, Dexter, $39; 20, boar, Albert Ray, 
Greenfield, $55; _ 22, boar, Albert Ray, 
$57.50; 27, sow, J. Weis, $42.50; 28, boar, 
r.. m. Muldoon, Stuart, $42.50; 33, sow, E. 
Gillispie, 7.50; 36, boar, Thos. Anglin, 
Stuart, 38, sow, E. Gillispie, $49; 49, 
sow, W. Z. Swallow, Booneville, $49; 41, 








sow, J. R. Doud, Stuart, $42; 49, boar, 
Wm. Weesner, Stuart, $38; 50, boar, J. C. 
Krumm, Postville, $60 t, boar, Jas. P. 
Sheehan, Greenfield, 7.50; 52, boar, Waltz 
Bros., Orient, $35; 65, boar, Ring Bros., 
Baxter, $35; 66, boar, A. Lawson, Stuart, 

5; 67, boar, A. T. Smith, Dexter, $35; 68, 





3 
Seay. R. J. Dargan, estes $37.50, 


THE ett SHORT-HORN SALE, 
CTOBER 15TH. 

* The siteiaee sale of Short-horns, held 
by Mr. T. W. Hartigan, at Aurelia, Iowa, 
October 15th, resulted in an average of 
$82 on thirty-two head. The cattle were 
dehorned and very thin, having been tak- 
en direct from the pastures, without hav- 
ing received any additional attention. The 
fact that the prolonged drouth of the 
summer made pastures bare early in the 
season, it was impossible to have cows 
suckling calves in anything like sale con- 
dition. The cattle, for the most part, re- 
mained in the near-by vicinity. Star- 
light, the Scotch herd bull, wen to A. C. 
Lanham, of Aurelia, Iowa, at $147.50. <A 
non-catalogued twelve months’ bull sired 
by a son of Rookwood Glory, went to F. 
O. Cubbage, of Battle Creek, Iowa, at $135. 
Gearke Bros., of Aurelia, purchased three 
females, which included the top of the 
sale, $150. Seven females went to C. H. 
Isakson, of Aurelia; four to E. J. Ed- 
wards, of Alta, Iowa; four to Leonard 
Larson, of Aurelia, the party coming on 
Mr. Hartigan’s farm. Auctioneer P. Mc- 
Guire conducted the selilng. 





INGLIS & WILCOX SALE. 

The all-day’s rain of October 16th was 
unfortunate for the Inglis & Wilcox sale 
of Hereford cattle and other property, an- 
nounced to take place at their farm, near 
Wyoming, lowa, at that time. The farm 
sale was postponed, but as there were a 
number of Hereford buyers there from a 
distance, Auctioneer H. S. Duncan was 
instructed to go ahead with the Hereford 
sale, and most of the cattle were sold. 
Kessler Bros., of Solon, Towa, were the 
heaviest buyers, securing eleven head, be- 
sides calves at foot, the price being better 
than $140 per head. F. W. Hann, of Har- 
lan, Iowa, was one of the best bidders at 
the sale. Most of the heifers were bought 
by local buyers, whose names are not at 
hand. 





McMASTERS’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 

One of the largest crowds of breeders 
and farmers that have attended any 
Short-horn sale this year in Illinois, as- 
sembied at C. J. McMasters’ Glenview 
Farm, near Altona, Ill, on October 15th 


Buyers were present from many different 
states, and it was evident from the be- 
ginning that a strong demand would pre- 
vail for the best sorts in both females 
and bulls. Rosewood 38th, the foan show 
calf, went to Thos. Stanton at $725. The 
yearling bull, Glenview Dale 4th, a good 
son of Browndale Sultan, topped the sale 
for bulls, going to J. E. Goodenow, of 
Maquoketa, Iowa, at $500, and was con- 
sidered a bargain at the price. In fact, 
good prices were the rule for the entire 
sale except for a few lots that sold at the 
finish, that were consigned by other par- 
ties, and some of these were neglected, 
selling at very low figures. The day was 
ideal, tne crowd generously entertained, 
and all conceded it to be a very success- 





ful sale. Colonels Jones, Reppert and 
Cochran did the selling. 

COWS 
Imp. Sunny Blink 8th, May, ’08; Geo. 

Allen & Son, Lexington, Neb....... $415 
Butterfly Lady 5th, Mar., ’06; W. N 

COME. “EGUNSy Testes csccccexveswes 265 
Sultana F., Apr., ‘08; Thos. Stanton 

NV TENNER. REID: isi0i 6.0 cise siobiale Bia divcduiaed 810 
Clara A., Nov., '06; arpenter & 

toss, Mansfield, Ohio .............. 610 
Cumberland’s Bouquet, Oct., ’08; Eldon 

McCowan, Elmwood, Ill. ....... ‘ 5 
Rosalie of Chazy, July, ’09; G N. 

Demick, Elmwood, Ill. ....... 215 
Mint Drop 19th, Dec., ’07; May & Otis, 

VV RESCIRNNeBRII:  CREMNODS yt nice i. oie oe Serniee nes 75 
Stella 5th, Mar., ’05; Geo. Allen ... 300 
Pleasant Ridge Gladness, May, ’06; 

PO, SION, 46.6. 0400 wvewesebeabeewas 140 
Goldie of Anoka, Nov., ’09; S. B 

a ep nee 18) 
Viola’s Blossom 5th, Oct., ’07; E. R. 

Silliman. Colo, FOWR ..ccccesccvccs 205 
Sayer’s Best, Aug., 09; W. C. Thomp- 

ee ae ee eee 
Fairplay 8th, Jan., '10; H. G. Bowers, 

pte | | Se ee ey eee 435 
Helen 27th, Mar., ’09; James Blakes- 

IG, PRED EEhe ies seseeccnacnee ar 200 
Augusta of Glenview, Aug., ’11; Tom 

RN igi aiss aanwanids tgiaaoapeads lee 
Augusta of Glenview 2d, June, ’12; 

Cc. E. Tilton, Maquoketa, Iowa.... 325 
Juno of Woodhill 6th, Nov., ’11; J. P. 

Petrie, New Windsor, Ill. .......... 250 
Nonpareil Princess, May, ’12; J. A. 

Bilgour, Sterung. Ub. <scckccewsvnces 200 
Rosewood 38sth, Feb., ’13; Thos. Stan- 

OS axecedes ts tesa iandcaceeneséecatwes 725 
Butterfly Queen 3d, June, ’12; J. P. 

RUMI Gad cies ewededseinacdnanecian ta 300 
Violet’s Lady, Apr., 12: Heath “& Son 285 
Violet’s Lady 15th, Nov., °12; Robert 

sD eins haw ales 4ochs-00-6.50Nee' eaenaute 70 
Northern Beauty, May, °12; A. C 

Dizom, Cambridge, Tl. .ccecdvcoucss 160 
Lady Thorncliff, Feb., 12; John An- 

Gersom, Altona, Whe. vccvccccecireess 200 
Inwood Lass, Sept., °06; Galbraith & 

Sutff, Gradstoma, Yih .iccsccsecces 300 
Dolly Heath, May, ’06; J. Coolhauver 

Oxford Junction, Iow@ ...<cecocse. 60 
Queen Kalona, May, ’05; S. G. Me- 

GOverm CnenGa, UIE kes ccuwcncencgus 175 
Mina of Glenview 2d, Mar., '12; A 

Heath & Son, Annawan, Ill. .... 275 

BULLS. 
Diamond Dale, Mar., 712: A. C. Dixon 330 
Glenview Dale 4th, Sept., °12; J. I} 

Goodenow, Maquoketa, Towa....... ! 00 
Glenview Dale 5th, Jan., °13; Morrow 

Whittaker, Tovlom, TH. cacscccececs 500 
Glenview Dale 6th, Feb., °13; Fred 

Price, Alexis, Ill. ..... sbigimannadhdae ae 

SUMMARY. 
27 females sold for $8,625; aver., $319.00 
4 bulls sold for $1,580; average, 395.00 
31 head sold for $10, 205; average, 329.00 


BLAKE’S POLAND SALE. 


One of the good fall sales of Poland 
Chinas was held by R. R. Blake, of Dal- 
las Center, Iowa, Monday, October 13th. 
Forty head, comprising twenty-nine boars 
and eleven sows, sold for $1,509.50, an av- 
erage of $37.73. The top price was $77.50, 
paid for the March boar pig, Royal Big 
sone, Lot 21 of the offering. W. Z. Swal- 
low, of Booneville, was the buyer, with 
Chas. Krumm, of Postville, Iowa, the 
bidder. The next highest- 
boar went to Geo. Hains, one of 
good local buyers, at $55, for Lot 16. 
Economy Stock Farm, of Shenan- 
Jowa, got a good boar pig, Lot 22, 
52.50. The eleven sows averaged 
». and ran very uniform in _ price, 
the top price for sows being $45. Buyers 
from a distance found strong competition 
among the local buyers, several of them 
being heavy buyers at good prices. B. 
©. Brown, of Waukee, secured eight head. 
Other buyers included A. B. Henry, of 
Oskaloosa; Fred Bowers, of Paton; Chas. 
Krumm, of Postville; A. W. Hartley, of 


contending 
priced 
the 
The 
doah, | 





Adel: T. R. Messamer, Redfield; B. P. 
Whittington, Redfield; Wm. Ellerman, of 
Dallas Center; A. B. Newport, Adel; H. 
A. Stevens, Dallas Center: J. M. Gregory, 
Waukee; J. T. Rowe, Dallas Center. 
WESSELS’ POLAND CHINA SALE. 
Mr. H. A. Wessels, of Cromwell, Iowa, 


held his first public sale of big type Poland 
Chinas October 7th. The sale was a suc- 
cess, although the prices, as at most hog 
sales this fall, were rather low for the good 
class of stock offered. The average on, the 
fifty-two head —_ was $26.65, with a top 


price of $57.50 for a fall boar, the buyer 
being J. O. Wilson, of Merna, Neb. Mr. 
Cc. Haupt, of Reinbeck, Iowa, was the buy- 
er of the top boar pig, lot 41, at $41. Sev- 


eral others sold up to $40 each. The sale 
was held at Mr. Wessels’ well improved 
farm, two miles from town, and the visi- 
tors and buyers were well cared for. Mr. 
Wessels has offered a class of stock and 
conducted his sale in a manner that made 


friends for him who will want to come 
back to his future sales. Col. H. C. Dun- 
can sold the hogs and R. W. Stream sold 


hog 
in 


a bunch of western horses before the 
sale, making the hog sale come late 
the afternoon, 
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SHORT-HORNS. 


Sprucemead Farm 


Short- horns 





For sale—4 fine yound red 
bulls, 6 Scotch heifers. Two 
heifers soon due to calve; 
balance open. 

J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
So. 5th Ave. Sheldon, la. 





EXCELSIOR HERD OF SCOTCH AND 
SCOTCH-TOPPED SHORT-HORNS 


Seven good young red bulls for sale, two especially 
attractive, sired by the Choice Goods bull, Excel- 
sior Goods 313031. Am also offering females 
from one to five years old singly or by car load. 
Prices, $100 to $150each. Few a little higher. Stock 


right in every particular. 

F. E. TAYLOR, Ellis, S. Dak. 

Farm 12 miles N. W. Sioux Falls. Parties met at 
_ Hertford by app ointment. 


BELLE VERNON DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


Herd bulis: Silver Chief 383924 and Duke of Glenside 
363672. Former by a son of Rose of Glenside, world’s 
record Short-horn cow, the latter by a brother to Rose. 
Also home of Wild Eyes Duchess, 9,467 Ibs. milk and 
410 Ibs. butter in 10 mos.; and of Dolly 5th Black 
wood, 11,290 'bs. milk in one year with second calf 
Average test, 4.3. Choice animals of both sexes for 
sale. including a young son of Wild Eyes Duchess 
the winner of first among the Short-horns in the lowa 
cow contest. Residence in town. Write for catalog 
H.w. COBB & BON, Independence, fa. 


Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 


reeders of 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Grandsons of Cumberland’s Last for sale, sired by 
Royal Cumberland 2d 334809—one a high-class show 
bull. 

Also, choice Shropshire yearling rams for sale. 
Inspection invited. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


sired by King Banff 3d 837720. One choice Cruick- 
shank Flora yearling, red, at very reasonable price. 
Also a good Scotch topped yearling, cheap, others 
coming or 7 Call or write 

_’. W. MYE Beaman, Iowa 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale. 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Alsotwo sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKHKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford end Rudd. 


~ Walnut Lawn Farm 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
bulls—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
Scotch ty ~ atone 2 Come and see them. 























5 Yearling Short-horn Bulls ©. 


One ten mos. Scotch bull by Dauntless Goods. 
All are reds and roans. 


HELO BROS., 
Pure Scotch Herd Bull For Sale 


Summer Boy 242235; roan, calved May, 1909. 
Sire, Mina’s Ensign by Royal Easign. Dam, Lavender 
Bud 19558 by Hampton's Marshal by Merry Hampton 
and tracing to Lavender 3ist. Guaranteed gentle, a 
sure breeder and a sire of 70 per cent nice roans. 

. M. F. CERWINSKE, Hockford, Lowa 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 








Angus Bulls for Sale 


From Glenmere Herd 


Headed by Morning Star 2d, best breeding son of 
Black Woodlawn. Bulls include an Erica show year- 
ling and a Black Cap son of Black Woodlawn. 


Call or write 
P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


Carload Angus Heifers 


of breeding age and registered 
Right in breeding Strong individually 
6 GOOD BULLS 6 
Pride—Erica— Blackbird — Queen Mother 
and other tribes represented. Priced at bed- 





rock figures. If you want a bargain, see me 

or write. 

M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Ill. 
Between Peoria and Bloomington on L. E. & W. 





ANGUS BULLS 


A dozen good, smooth Aberdeen-Angus bulls for 
sale, from 8 to 24 mos. old, sired br the world’s fair 
and state fair prize winning bull, Elmore of Alta 
73105, a sire of International winners. Leading blood 
lines. WM. D. PRICE, Holstein, lowa. 


Oak Glen Angus 


Bulls from 8 to 18 months old forsale. Also a few 
females in calf or with calf at foot. Leading blood 
lines. Address 
Ww. S. AUSTIN, 


Best families—Blackbirds, 
Angus Bulls Ericas, Prides, etc. One 
just 2 yrs., others yearlings. A. R. McMILLIN CO., 
Waterloo, lowa. 





Dumont, lowa 








HEREFORDS. 


Long On Cattle 
Short On Feed 


We want to sell 100 registered Hereford 
females. from calves to mature cows. Largely 
Anxiety blood. All our own breeding. We also 
have 40 bulls, average age, about 18 months. 


W. J. BONEY & SON, Cairo, Missouri 


On north end Wabash. 











Public Auction of 50 High Class 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 








At Walnut Grove Stock 
Farm, Near Estill, Mo. 


Thursday, November 6th 








20 BULLS AND 30 COWS AND HEIFERS 





Included 
Lodestar 





HUGH W. ELLIOTT, 





All bred at Walnut Grove, possessing the 
thichness, scale and finish for which the 
herd is noted, and sired by the well known 
stock bulls, Imp. Prince Lorgie 58622, En- 
chanter 99808, Luckiness 62968 and Bur- 
mester 104155, and from some of the best 
producing cows of the herd, representing 
the most famous families of the breed. 
is the two-year-old show bull, 
151512, and several show fe- 
males of this Lovely family. Promptitude 
2d, a show cow and daughter of the Mul- 
ben Pride, Imp. Pride of Labbucks, and 
numerous other good ones. 

Aberdeen Angus breeders and farmers 
are invited to attend the auction and in- 
spect a herd of cattle established in 1882 
The catalog will prove interesting and will 
be sent to all applicants. 


ADDRESS 





Estill, Missouri 




















SHEEP. 








| 


ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRE 





Ils 
Twenty-five yearlings 
and five two-year-old 
rams for sale sired by 





Imp. 
strong boned rams. 
| from some of them 





Acton HReynold and Wardwell’s Low-to-the-Ground. 
Fifteen pounds of wool per clip was taken 
Send for catalog giving full particulars. 


They are extra well covered, 


FRANK RAINIER, Logan lowa. 


HOLSTEINS. 
nnn 


Choice Young Bulls , 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm beri of Ho} dda 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 24 62747 > OF 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lag (avers 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers city 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood 
Woung bulls reads for service, fine in 
uals. ddress a 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


Pure-bred Rezistereg 


‘ehee HOLSTEIN Catt 

The Greatest Dairy Brogy 
Send for FREE Illustrate Book 
HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 148 American Blog BRAT 


sired by Morndyke Queell Jan 13—T. 
DeHKol’s Prince. (0p) = 
1; old enough for use, é 
R. O. dams and ‘ » 6 
M 


caboheaniie. 
GE McKAY BROS., Buckingham, j 


OLSTEINS—Beautifully marked heifer 

bull calves, 15-16 pure, 3 to 4 weeks old, 92, 
crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood Fy 
Whitewater, Wis. 


OLSTEINS and Ayrshire bred cow; » 
heifers. $250 up. Bulls all gone. Hampshire py 
$i5 up. William Galloway Farn Waterloo, 








Cedar Falls, | 


Mw yf 











ct 













pigs, 





TICELW marked high grade Holste 
4 heifer calves, #15 each, crated and de}j 
express office. A. WILBRANDT, Algonquin, J). 










G@UERNSEYS. 








T IS true that any of 
the following 


ucrnsey 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 






























three by Raymond of the 13—A 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. ova ‘ 
W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, OWA Rm. 
3 
JERSEYS. J . a : 
aa 04 —F 
i s 
The Jersey J. 
The Jersey gives richer hed 6—( 
milk and more butter than Feb 
any other known breed, at a Fe ] 









lower keeping cost. She does it 
continuously and rsistently. 
Her milk and butter bring better 
prices than the product of any other 








dairy breed. That's where quality Fet 
does count. Jersey facts free. Write Feb. 12—. 
now. We have no cows for sale. ' 






AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 








nein 


The Largest Wooled Sheep. 
50 rams to offer, alsoewes. Lambr, 
yearlings and 2-ye ar-olds by im- 
ported rams. Have won more rib- 
bons at state fairs than any other 
firm or breeder in America on 
American bred Oxfords. Prize 
winners for sale. 


INO. : GRAHAM & SON, 


25 Yearling Shropshire Rams 


sired by an imported ram that won championship at 





Eldora, lowa 








Sioux City in 1911 and out of imported ewes and their 
produce. Also one imported 3-yr.-old ram. Address 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa 


15 Choice Shropshire Rams 


Yearlings, 2-year-olds and 3-year-olds. Good qual- 
ity, size and fleece. Carefully bred and handled to 
give satisfaction as flock headers. Also over 30 good 
ewes of various ages. My flock is well bred. Your 
inspection invited. Write me if you can’t visit my 
farm. Cc. J. WILKINSON 
Jasper Co., KR. 2, Colfax, Iowa 


VALLEY HOME FARM 


won both silver cups at Iowa state fair this year for 
best ram and ewe, all mutton breeds. My champion 
ram was also my last years’ champion at Des Moines. 
Rams for sale—some show stock. Also ewes, year- 
lings and twos. 


HARRY D. EDDINGFIELD, 


Chapel Ridge Shropshires 


We are now offering choice one and two-year-old 








Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





rams, also some ewes, that are bred right and are 
right. Wewillshipon approval. Write us. 
0. H. PEASLEY & SONS, Indianola, Ia. 





Evergreen Shropshires 
Special prices on 12 yearling and 12 two-year-old 

rams. Sires. Imp. Oak Park Fashion and an 

imported McKerrow ram. These rams will please. 

Try one. 

F.M. F. CERWINSKE, 


Shropshires For Sale 


We now offer choice rams, consisting of lambs 1, 
2 and 3 years old at farmers’ prices. Also ewes of all 
ages at farmers’ prices. Will price alot of ewes at 


Rockford, Iowa 








cut prices. Call or write 


BAUFMANN BROS., Moscow, Iowa 





SHROPSHIRES 


34 yearling rams and 20 ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. 
R. 2, 


S. BENNINGTON’S SONS, Elkader, lowa 
Pike Timber Stock Farm 


Forty good 1,2 and 3 year old Shropshire rams, all 
sired by an imported ram and out of ewes sired by 
imported rams. The ewes also directly descended 
from imported ewes. 

DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Iowa 


Young Shropshire Rams 


Out of imported ram. Minton King 45, No. 324676. 
*rice $20 each. Write me. 


C. H. McMILLIN, Lohrville, lowa 


Greenbush Shropshire Rams 


Yearlings and two-year-olds, from imported 
stock. Prices reasonable. 


A. L. MASON, Sac County, —_ EARLY, IOWA 
6 SHROPSHIRE RAMS 














Two 2-year-olds, weight 231 and 236 Ibs. each; one 
yearling, weight 186—flock headers. Clip of rams 
averaged 14+ lbs. and clip of flock 12] lbs. We can 


interest you. 
Cc. D. ELLIS, 


Good Registered Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


WILLARD MILLER, R. 3, Anita, lowa 


Primghar. lowa 








BERHSHIRES. 


















New Blooded 
-4 BERKSHIRES 


for your herd. selected and 
developed for years for 
breeding and marketing 
qualities. Hardy, pedigreed 
stock of all ages to select from. 
# Morgan Berks wim prizes every- 
where and make you most money 
either as blooded stock or for 
market. You can't buy a faulty 
animal here, and our service 
is perfect in ev ery respect. 
Write for full Sarticulars. 


Morgan Farm 
Beloit, Wis. 


won silver trophy three times at Iowa State Fair. 
Am now offering at reasonable prices lengthy, 
smooth, growthy boars of the approved type and up 
on their toes. Two g fall boars, rest spring. 
¥F. S. McPHERSON, Stuart, lowa 

















Registered Jerseys: 
g YS Fs 
gilt edge butter stock, young bulls ready for servic 
and cows in milk. Also some fall yearling Polan 

China boars and sows. Call on or write 

K.S. BUFFUM, LeRoy, Decatur Co.. Is) 


oasis 

















Those w} 

tinue adve 

AYRSHIRES. notice of s1 

later than 

EGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATT issue in 01 
Some advance registry cows, one yr. bull frd above also 
advance resistry stock. Also bull and heifer calm {fication o1 
forsale. E.R. McConnell, Wellington, O., R. 4 the electro 
oan be mad 

Ments, “01 

POLLED DURHAME. aa late as} 








Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few ft 
Males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 





Laurens, low 








MULE aisles’ HOGS. 


eet 

The hog that live Vaccir 
Mulefoot Hogs to get to markt rertised 
They are quiet mothers and prolific. No hog make 
more weight from a pound of feed than tliey. Fal 
and spring boars for sale with length and ‘weight! 
Will be abie to furnish bred gilts and sows later. 
FARGO & MYERS, Redfield, So. Dak 











Please mention this paper when writingff A. 4. 











Tue Cement Workers} ® 
Hanp Book lee 











«OR.. ( , 
rar . 
The Uses of Cement on The Farm Imiorté 
STANDARD WORK on the subject. Over | ~ 
400,000 copies have been sold. Written by |i ° 
an expert who for 20 years was a practical worker “Or ‘ 
in cement. It gives plain, practical, explicit Scr 
directions how to make anything from cemento ma 
the farm, from a modern home to garden waiké. descr iy 
It gives all possible formulas for mixing cement 4 
Its directions are so plain that any one can unde fol ; 
stand them. Some of the subjects are corposi- = : 


tion and mixing of mortars and cements. parts sr s 


of cement and sand to be used, practical direc El ic 
tions. Tells how to make foundations, walls, Bly 
floors, ceilings, partitions, walks. drives, curb- ra . 
ing, fence posts, cisterns, reservoirs, gravé turers’ 
Vaults, culverts, steps, building blocks, troughs. they 
tanks, chimney tops, sewers, cow stalls, poultry giving 
houses, silos, etc. Bere 
100 closely printed pages, stoutly bound i. tad nt 
cloth. Price 50 cents a copy, postpaid. Orders a dozer 
copy today and you will say it is the best invest 5 ae 
ment you ever made. Address all orders t: our re 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa pe: 








popula 











yreS CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Richardson, Wall 
Oidson, Wall Lake, 
Saunders,-Manilla, 


Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
). Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 








——s —, 


LED DURHAMS AND 'SHORT- 
POL HOR NS 





PERCHERONS. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
De Long, Bristow, 





Peter Ellerbroek & Sons, 


4 ' Parver, ct tn -— 
24—Harry Uittenbogaard, a: Ta. 
Lanham, Aurelia, 
2-Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 

; and ‘John Schaslolaié, 
Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 
Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 


a) Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 
Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
. L. De Young, Sheldon, 


Brewster, Minn. 





ee Washta, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


H AM PSHIRES. 
Peterson, Galva, Iowa 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
1 order to be sure of same being made. 
above ap sepiies to advertisements requiring class- 
Our pages begin to go to 
the e le rece on T hursday morning and no changes 
oan | be m ade after pages are made up. 
‘jowever, can usually be inserted if received 
aa late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


a fine importation of Percheron stal- 














particulars of which 





—_ > Ch e ster a hite 


is a ve teran breeder, < 


Iowa, will hold 


» rest of Scotch breeding. 
good Scotch herd bull, 





particulars later, and write for 





Mr. Mason invites those desiring to 
, or he will be glad to de- 


ptions they receive from him. 
mall seed corn rack holding twenty- 


can in obtained from the ‘manufac. 


Their racks sell pri 
or packed in a box at $2.0) 


Smith, of Victor, Iowa, 


spring pigs and several fall year- 
His herd is especially strong in the 











breeding, and Mr. Smith knows how to 
raise the good ones. His chief herd boars 
are Royal Colonel, King of Colonels, and 
Smith's Crimson Wonder, sired by Crim- 
son Wonder 3d, with Ohio Chief and 
Proud Advance on the side of the dam. 
Both are large, lengthy hogs, and have 
done Mr. Smith a lot of good. See ad, 
and write Mr. Smith if interested in buy- 
ing. IXindiy mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


Tamworth boars are advertised by J. B. 
Mackvuy, of Farragut, Iowa, in this issue. 
Mr. Mackoy has esght fall boars, including 
some of his state fair prize winners, and 
twenty-five growthy spring pigs sired by 
his grand champion boar to offer. His 
herd was shown at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan state fairs in the 
strongest competition, and won twelve 
championships, thirty first prizes, thirty- 
three seconds, six thirds and two fourths. 
His sow was grand champion throughout 
the entire circuit, Mr. Mackoy wil! be 
glad to have Waiaces’ Farmer readers de- 
siring to buy a good Tamworth to come 
and visit him, or he will be glad to send 
out a good pig on mail order. He needs 
the room for fall pigs and is making at- 
tractive prices on the boars now offered. 
Note the advertisement in this issue and 
write him, mentioning the paper when 
writing. 





In starting his advertisement of Duroe 
Jerseys again, H. S. Fain, of Emmetsburg, 
Towa, writes: “Having vaccinated my 
hogs with the double treatment, 1 have 
distributed three pigs on farms where the 
hogs have been dying, and are dying now, 
and my pigs have been gaining in flesh 
every day, so I have decided that I will 
offer my spring and fall boars on the fol- 
lowing terms; namely, I will guarantee 
every hog I sell to live thirty days, and 
it does not matter whether the purchaser 
has had the cholera or has it now, and if 
the hog dies, inside of thirty days, I will 
refund half of the purchase price, and if 
your readers wish to know if my guarantee 
is good, I refer them to the Emmestsburg 
National Bank or any bank of Ermmets- 
burg. My fall boars are the best ever. 
They weigh close to the 400-pound mark, 
and my spring boars around 200 pounds, 
or better.”” Mr. Fain will be glad to hear 
from Wallaces’ Farmer readers who wish 
to buy vaccinated bears, and our readers 
will find that he has a good herd. 


THE MUNDY-HARRISON SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 


Next Thursday, the 30th, is the date for 
the Wm. Mundy and H. N. Harrison 
Short-horn sale at Oak Bluff Farm, Wash- 
ta, Iowa. On the part of Mr. Harrison it 
is a dispersion. His consignment consists 
of eleven head and all are Scotch. It in- 
cludes the two imported cows and a num- 
ber of their descendents: the big show 
cow Gertrude Knight and her descend- 
ants; a couple of the Claret famiyv; two 
bull a July vearling, and a July two- 
year-old named Claystone. Claystone has 
been used some and his calves will be in 
evidence sale day. He is a low-down, 
blocky bull of good length, strong back, 
pleasing head and horn and one entirely 
suited for heading some good herd. Mr. 
Mundy's offering represents the surplus of 
his herd and indeed is a creditable lot for 
any breeder to be able to consign. In the 
main it represents Mr. Mundy’'s breeding 
The herd bull, McNonpareil, is the sire of 
most of the ane bulls, some of the heif- 
ers and all of the calves that go with their 
dams. McNonpareil has amply made good 
in the Mundy herd. In fact he made 
good in two herds where he was owned 
previous to his coming to Oak Bluff. He 
was a prize winner at the Iowa State Fair 
in the hands of his breeder, W. H. Me- 
Laughlin, of Shelby, lowa. MecNonpareil is 
a big bull as well as being a good bull anda 
good breeder. Queen Victoria, by Standard 
Lavender is one of the right sort. She is 
a regular breeder and her progeny have 
been good sellers. She is a descendant of 
Victoria 73d. She sells with calf at foot. 
Her vearling bull caif is in the sale. The 
two daughters of Ringmaster are attrac- 
tions; a white and a roan. The roan is 
out of the pure Scotch Ury cow, Gene- 
vieve, by Bapton Magnet. Four good 
speciments of the Raspberry family are, 
Lady Gertrude and Raspberry, both by 
Scottish Knight and their two three-year- 
old daughters, Gertrude 2d and Raspberry 
2d; the former by Lord Nonpareil, the 
latter by Keystone. .\ splendid June year- 
ling is a daughter of Superb Nonpareil and 
out of Empress 2d by Craven Archer. She 
belongs to the Northers Empress family 
and is but three removes from the im- 
ported cow. The young bulls are an 
attractive lot. Nearly all are reds. few 
roans. Note the final announcement in 
this issue. 


ELLIOTT’S GOOD ANGUS OFFERING, 
NOVEMBER 6TH. 


At Estill, Mo., Thursday, November 6th, 
will occur one of the most important public 
sales of Aberdeen Angus cattle that has 
taken place in recent years. At that time 
Mr. Hugh W. Elliott will sell fifty head 
from his old established herd. which is 
recognized as one of the greatest herds of 
Angus cattle in America. The sale will be 
held on Mr. Elliott’s farm, a half mile 
from Estill, and it is a treat to visit this 
fine home. The offering numbers fifty 
head, picked from the best of 300 head. 
There will be nine yearling bulls, one two- 
year-old, and a few bull calves offered at 
this time, and the rest of the offering are 
cows and heifers, bred or with calves at 
foot. As good a lot of females as will be 
offered at this sale one does not often see. 
They are of the ideal Doddy type and 
have quality, scale and breeding that ap- 
peals to the most discriminating buyers. 
Part of the offering are descendants of the 
importation Mr. Elliott brought over a few 
years ago, and are of rare merit and 
breeding. Only the best were included in 
that importation, and the best of sires 
have headed the Elliott herd. The senior 
herd bull is Enchanter, a son of Primm, 
whose sire and dam were both imported. 
The dam of Enchanter is the fine, large 
cow, Eone Elliott 3d, whose sister was sold 
by Mr. Elliott to W. A. McHenry, and pro- 
duced an International first prize winner. 
As an individual, Enchanter must be 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


classed among the very best the breed has they are a good lot in good shape, 
has the lines and quality of a grand cham- 
Although seven i e 
bred as well as imported horses for 
See announcement elsewhere in this 


to buyers because a number of very 


KILGOUR-BOOK-MATHEWS SHORT- 
also bee n used extensively in this herd. H ‘ 
j McHenry’s top cows, 


Blackeap branch of 


will all be found young and reliable, 
and strong in individual merit. 


re detailed particulars of the 
offering will be given next 





of a Marr y ral 


about twenty-one , Seventeen females 


REGISTERED STOCK SALE. 


land Chinas will young bulls and heifers are si 
Long closing out | DY 
i 5 buyers will find Mr. 
, reliable, and of the 


DeLong has sold Book's offering strict- 
j dual purpose type~ 


» of the long time sell ten bulls and four females. T 
Chinas with stretch and size. 
before Wallaces’ F 


stock on approval, 


He has a en crop of boars and gilts Send for the catalogue, and mention Wal- 


SHIRE HORSES AND SHORT-HORN 
CATTLE AT PUBLIC SALE. 


dispersion sale 


Shire horses and 
Short-horn cattle will be held by / i 


registered Shire and 
, there being two imported mares, and 


two mares from imported sires and dams, 


topped Short-horns will be i 


is a rapid breeding 


Short-hern bulls. z 7 
champion bull Ringmaster. , 
i Short-horns and 
GAFFEY’S CHESTER WHITES. 


stock farm at private sale, and she invites 





> gives partial particulars, 


and good length of body. 


BIG TYPE CHESTERS. 





his advertisement 


BROOKSIDE SHORT-HORNS. the largest herd boars the breed has pro- 


», and will be glad 


gins a ecard with t > offering Hamp- 


spring boars to offer that will weigh from 
5 to 150 pounds or i in f 
a good framed Jot. 


still breeding reg ) 
’ foundation sows are @ 

ple of vearling daughters of ; 
i ticular is Sioux Queen, 
spring 759 pounds. 
full description 
and quote prices on his boars. ‘ i 
advertisement in this issue ¢ 
GOOD LUCK POLAND CHINAS. 


that weighed last 


* bull calf add value 


of the old reliable and whose is one 





ing a boar from them. 


Read their announcement 


wanting a boar. They have a large as- 


CHAPEL RIDGE SHROPS. 


are offering our readers Shropshire sheep 
that should find ready sale, as their Chapel 
Ridge flock is noted for good Shrops, 
says “he selected his anaes aus the very ing produced some of the i 
They offer ewes as well as rams for 
sale, and offer to ship on approval. i 
flock is old established, 
veloped some very fine producing families. 
It will pay you to get stock from some of 
the se good families. 1 
treat their customers right. 
See a@ elsewhere in this issue. i 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


this time than ever 
and they have de- 
are blacks and grays. Some of these two- 
years-olds will weigh 
The imported Belgians include two three- 
year-old sons of the champion, 
the Belgian champion of 1911. 
arrived with the horses October 8th, and 
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POLAND-CH INAS. 


The Poland-China Herd Boar 
COLOSSO JR. 184805 


A great boar with size and a good breeder. 
Average, 10 to 12 pigs tothe litter. 30 years breed- 
ing big type Polands. Wonder 68751. a famous Mouw 
soar, Was used by me extensive and have number 
of his granddaughters now. spring boars for 


SN S. ‘OWENS, Fredericksburg, la. 


Dean’s Mastodon Polands 


Immuned Stock for Sale 


Choice herd headers of best 
Also bred sows and gilts, of prolific type. 
guaranteed and sold worth the money. Shipping 
stations New Market and Dearborn, on C. G. W. Ry., 
Rock Island Ry., and Juterurban. Address, mention- 
ng Wallaces’ Farmer 


c LARENC nal DE AN, 


GUARANTEED | IMMUNE 


Poland-China Boars 


ifle type. Fifty head toselect 
from. Herd boar prospects at farmers’ 
prices, Visit or write for breeding and prices. 


Mm. P. HANCHER 


Rolfe, 


for sale. 








Big 


big type breeding. 
Everything 


_ Weston, Mo. 


The popular big pro! 


Pocahontas Co. iowa 


Farver’s Big 


POLAND -CHINAS 


Principal sires, E’s De- 
\ fender and the 
Farver’s Goliath. 
We are offering young 
boars—and good ones—at 
fair prices. 
___Ocheyedan, lowa 





950-1. 


Es. FARVER, 


Oakwood Poland-Chinas 


The 


best ever. 109 spring pigs that surpass any 





thing we bave raised for a number of years. They 
have the size and the acter that we have been 
striving for. Sires ors Hadley Expan- 


sion 170631, Smooth Big Bone 194747 and 
Oakwood Pawnee 24 199523. We cansupply 
old customers with new blood. Entire herd was 
given the simultaneous treatment August 11 and 25 
and are in fine shape. 


«. H. PORTER, 


Poland-China Boars 





EKagle Grev e, tow a 


with size and feeding qual- 
ity. We have a large nam- 
ber of big, smooth fall and 
apring boars to offer The 
hog business is the finan 
cial oe to our farming 
operations Come and see 
us, or writ e 





GUSTAV PUFAHL, 
POLAND-CHINA 


Luana, Clayton County, lowa 


BOARS FOR SALE. 





17 fall boars, October farrow, nine spring boars, 
April farrow, lengthy, big boned fellows Model 
and Expansion breeding A 11] correspondence 
answered promptly HARKY CLARK, 


Washta, Cherokee Co... lowa 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


30 Head Boars and Gilts siredby Paw- 
nee’s Sensation and Longfellow Jr. The 
ooth, lengthy kind in good healthy condi- 
it 
Ss. 


large, 
tion 
Mm. 


sm 
Prices rig 


wat 





o. Fairfield, lowa 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


~d by two Mouw boars, Long Pete and Big 
Pete, that we ighed 980 Ibs. on the scales as he went 
to the breeding crate last season. 


C. K. HANSON & SON, 


sire the 


Nashua, lowa 





Big Type Poland Boars 


Three good, big fall boars, sired by Px 
and over 100 spring pigs, sired by nsen’s Big Orange 
and Expansion “Eag from. Good ones 
worth the money ldress, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farn er, NELS ¢ JENSEN Exira, lowa. 


BIG POLAND- CHINAS 


rhirty-three fall and r yearli 
sale; passed through ast Jan 
each. Fifteen$spring boars. $25 each. Sires 
Chief, Giant King. Black Orange. Big 
Dams all big breeding. .Jno. H. Fitch, 


IMMUNED POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


nderossa, 
Je 


to select 


ig boars for 
Price $35 
Jumbo 
Black Jumbo. 
Lake City, ia. 











ing farrow, sired by Long Su r 
ane roth Madley. Also two red yearling 
! bulls and several cows with calves at foot. 
A.c. LANHAM, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 
Farm midway between Aurelia and Galva. 


Cholera Immune Poland-Chinas 


rreated with the simultaneous method. Four fall 


and 18 spring boars. Address 


CHAS. F. SCHRUNK, - 
25 BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


Mapleton, lowa 











ages tag ntact Rig. stretchy, arched b 
boars wi bone and depth of body. We never raised 
better mucter ban breeding. 

gk ‘SURFUS, Bristow, Butier Co., lowa 


Krumm’s Poland- Chinas 


0 Tbs 


flank 





for sale 


length 


a&rs 
ing 46 inc h es in 


we 





and measur- 
August 25th 








Herd headers of rare q ty Also April boars of 

same make ut not quite so large 

Chas. neal Kre u m. Postville, iowa 
good large. long, 
smooth, big boned ; POLAND- CHINA 
boar pigs sired mostly by Big Wonder 


180955 and out of sows by Jumbo 170495. 


DAVENPORT MACK 


BELMOND, IOWA 


50: 


] iG TYPE 
x rs of both sexes. fall 1912 and spring 19 
row . T. KEHOE, Hopkiaton, Iowa, 


POLAND-CHINAS for sale. 
13 far- 














A. W. BOOK & SON J. A. KILGOUR MATHEWS BROS. 


HORT-HORN SAL 


50—HEAD—50 
Sterling, Illinois, Thursday, 


October 30th 


J. A. Kilgour Consigns 15 Head 


14 choice females, 1 bull. They are sired by Roan 
Sultan and sell bred to Fair Acres Sultan, senior 
champion bull at Illinois state fair this year. 














A. W. Book & Son Sell 20 Head 


of good Short-horns—15 females, 5 bulls—dual pur- 
pose cattle. Females sell bred to a good son of 
Whitehall Sultan. 


Mathews Bros. Sell 15 Head 


11 bulls and 4 females—the best from their herd— 
all young and reliable. 


Sale held in Sterling at Howlands’ feed shed. Write 
for the catalog at once and when writing mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Address 


J. A. KILGOUR, Sterling, Illinois 


FRED REPPERT and PITTMAN, Auctioneers 




















DISPERSION SALE 
Polled Durhams, Short-horns and Poland-Chinas |< 


Bristow, lowa, Wednesday, Nov. 5 


33 POLLED DURHAMS AND SHORT-HORNS, 55 BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS. 
6 bulls, 10 cows w ith calves atfoot. With three or four exceptions all females will be bred to our Double 
Standard herd bull, Cragg’s Archer XS698 352475. a 3-year-old son of the lowa state fair winner, 
Crag,z’s Hero, by the world’s fair champion, Golden Gero He rd bas had three crosses of Polled sires. The 
young Polled bull, Archer 386079, and 4 Short-horn bulls. 3 Scotch. are included. Our cattle are ali fine 
imens of the breed. and absolutely right in every respect. The Poland-Chinas include the herd boar, 
Orange Price 193887, asplendid 2-year-old sired by Price’s Giant and out of a Mouw bred sow. He is 
the sire of the 30 spring boars and 20 spring gilts we are selling. All big growthy stuff. 
We have sold our farm and are leaving the state. Ask fur catalog. Address 
W. B. Duncan and K. De Bere, Auctioneers. J. F. De LONG. 





sper 








Bristow, Iowa 





POLAND-.CHINAS. 
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Jones’ Big Type Poland-Ghinas 


We are offering 25 BIG. SMOOTH FALL BOARS from 45 to52 in. long and with a7? to an 
8 in. bone. and 20 spring boars of same makeup. Also. three fall year! ling boars that show to be quali- 
fied herd headers, All are sired by our herd boars, Miller's Tecu ‘s Dry Creek Won- 
der (weight 540 lbs. when a yearling and who has an 11 inch bone) oice, Orange Price 
and Big Orange. Many of the dams of these boars are our most valued sows, such as Minnie Fair by 
Miller’s Chief Price, Miss Jumbo by Big Bone, Miss Wonder by A Wonder 107353, and Wonder 3d by Big 
Halvor. We cater to nothing but the extreme big type and sell them on their merits. 
Farm adjoins town. A. D. JONES, Dunlap. Iowa 






















POLAND-CHINA HERD BOARS OFFERED 


Again Chief Price 196829, nearly a full brother to the champion Chief Again Price and practically 
as good a hog. and Lauer's All Chief 196825 by Fair Fellow and out of a full sister to the champion 
Chief Again Pr so 100 growthy, big boned, stretchy pigs, largely representing same blood, and one cork- 
ing fine September. 1912 boar—show prospect. Come and take alook. Three other fall boars. 

HENRY LAUER, West Union, Iowa 


ELLERBROEK’S POLAND-CHINA BOARS 








ce; 











30 spring boars, large, heavy boned fellows. sired by A Wonder 143421, Longfellow Again 
170275 and Peter's Jumbo, and out of dams of equal big breeding. 12 fall boars. extra good big ones, 
by A Wonder = 176989 and Longfellow Again. Herd successfully treated with simultaneous 


method. 2 head i Nine ribbons at recent Sheldon fair. Living prices. 


MES. PETER E LL JERBROEK & SONS. 


POLAND-CHINAS * 


ow, King Leader and Col aiid oy hl Sef 2 





Sheldon, Iowa 





2 months herd boar by A Wonder A, 
the making of a 900 Ib. hog. Also ten big rangy spring boars, 
aol aon thin in flesh. Sires—Miller’s Big Chief 
he Kinda. Their dams are by Big Bone, 


Nothing bigger can be found anywhere. 
Address H. W. MILLER, Peterson, lowa 


WINNING BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


fair, inc! ad three firsts and grand champion 


tha SA LE—One 12 


g. Gritter’s Longfel 











Cholera immune. Twelve premiums at 1913 Sioux Cit 


sow. the 12 winners all being the get of our 900 lb. grand champion, Blue Valley Chief 182553. The get of Blue 
Valley Chief won! Spring and fall boars by him 
for sale, including three of the recent winners. JOHN SCHMEIDER & SON, Remsen, Plymouth Co., la. 











10 Extra Choice Big Type 250-Ib. Feb. 1913 Poland-China Boars 


A few April and May farrow. Sires, Big 4 65092 


Bred sows for sale later. 
SIOUX RAPIDS, IOWA 
Poland-Ghina Boars 


Two December, 1912, balance spring farrow. The 
Henry Dorr type. Sire, D.’s Expansion; dams 
by Standard Tecumseh and Smooth Wonder 2d. They 
are the big. smooth kind. HUBERT J. DAWLEY, 
Nashua, lowa. Shipping point, Nashua or Bassett. 


for sale. Nosurplus flesh. Three large fall boars. 
and Smooth Jumbo 62308. 


GEO GLYNN, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


12 fall boars and the tops of 98 spring pigs for sale. 
Mostly Dorr and Mouw breeding. Main sire 
Mouw'’s Jumbo 163107 by Big Jumbo. Few 
by Big Chief and Sioux Wonder. Large, big boned 
stock. N. H. MAJERES, Remsen, lowa 








ee 
POLAND-CHINAS. 








Mapleton, lowa 


breeder of lengthy, big-boned Poland-Chingg 

are raised on luxurious alfalfa and nitropes 
feeds. 40 boars for sale, sired by the 1009. it to 
Jumbo, Pawnee King 61539, \; , 





inch bone, and See Expansion 6117 ve. 
be pleased to have you compare our hoy 
before buying. Visitors always welco: 
ative prices. 


LIEN’S BIG Typ 
Poland-Chinas 


With oth 
Cc ODser 





Big spring boars to offer. Foundat n of herd 
directly from Mouw’s and comprises his bh {ggest pry 
ductions. Sires, Longfellow, Beaut 
Jumbo, Big Orange. Long wah 


Giant's W onder and L's Wonder. jy 
offered are not fleshed, but just naturally “big 
with all iEN er points that go with this type 


THOS. Elgin, Fayetta Co., Ig 
40 STRICTLY BiG TYPE 


Poland-Ghina Boar; 


of March and April farrow, sired by Chief aga 
Price, Price’s Giant and Ruebel's 4 Wen 





der. Three of the largest and best big type Doar 
in the state. Dams are mature sows of like breed! f Rot 
ing. 15 bred by eter Mouw. If you want extp on i € 
size, bone and length we can supply you. Herd d sue! s 
cessfully immunized with simultaneous method ang ven of 
are cholera proof. Living prices. Write or cal qf 9 bea! 
RUEBEL BROS., Marathon, ts Tom in his } 

, matc! 





J. M. GLASIER, Proprietor f° 


Maple Ridge Farm Poland-Chinas 


ST. JAMES, MINNESOTA 
Herd successfully immunized with «5 multaneous 
treatment. March boars for sale, weighing 20, 2s, 
240 Ibs. each, and many others of about same weighy 
(Oct. 10th). Sire, alvor Jr. 195357 an 
Valley Longfellow 195359. Just a letter og 
a postal card and you get all the particulars desireg, 

We make Poland-China breeding a specialty. 


Poland Chinas 


Three very choice stretchy fall boars 
grandsons of Chief Price Again. Also 25 spring 
boars, mostly by Bob Good 119311, son of the Dor 
show boar Standard Tec. Prices moderate. 


G. LAUSTER, Thornton, 








to offer, 


lowa 


Immune Poland-Chinas 


Three choice boars—two of Feb. and one of Mare) 
farrow—for sale. Big breeding and big boars, 


W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lows 


MASTER’S GIANT 


Winner Poland-.China faturity, [es Moines, 
1913; shown in breeding condition, weighing 650 Ibs, 
17 months old. Boars sired by him will have size 
and quality. Write me your wants. 

P.W. YOUNG, Prosper, Minn, 


D.’s A. Wonder Boars 


Eight of fall farrow, 30 of spring. Heavy boned, 
wide set, big fellows. Some by Jumbo Prospect, 
Herd all of big breeding and successfully immunized, 
- ‘oland- C oe — to suit all. 




















A. DA Ss, Galva. Iowa 
HAMPSHIRES. 
Phu" HAMPSHIRE 23:7 


We are now offering an un- 
usually fine lot of pigs for 
sale—good big ones of early 
farrow and best breeding. 
Write of call. Farm adjoins 


town. 
CRESTON, 
Maxwell & Spangler, iow 10m, 











AMPSHIRE SWINE, Hereford ‘Bulk. 

12 fall boars by CHEROKEE LaD and PETERSON’ 

CuHorcer, both first prize Sioux City winners. Al 

am offering Peterson's Choice, a great senior year 

ling. Polled and horned Hereford bulls of cholct 

quality from 10 to 15 months old 
F. O. PETERSON, 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Herd numbers 150 head. Choice boars and gilts for 
sale at living prices. The stretchy, business sort. 


C. M. PERRIN, Mapleton, lowa 
Sunny Slope Hampshires 


February and March pigs sired by Jo 7743 that sired 
the winners of three cups at Des Moines this yest 
Also pigs by Corrector 10491. The best of tlic breed 
Write for prices and mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Cc. A. BROOK, Washington. lows 


Hampshire Boars 


of March farrow. Cholera proof and thrifty. 
Prices reasonable. 


WM. ZWEMKE, Galva, lowa 
HAMPSHIRES 


Twenty spring boars for sale, sired by our herd 
boar, Big Joe 13081. Everything immuned Herd 
represents very best breeding. Foundatior stock 
sired by the noted Iowa Model 3225. For prices am 
full description address A. G. MILLS, Speneer, low 


Galva, lows 

















TAMWORTHS. 


~ Tamworth Boars 


priced to move quick. Eight fall —_ 
including some of my state fair winners. Also 

25 good growthy spring bears sired by ay 
grand champion boar. Am also including two good 
herd headers in this lot. Baby herd (2 young sows 
and 1 boar no akin) for #45. Write me for further 


particulars if interested. 
J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowe 
— 


Tamworth Swine 


Knol Slope Farm offers you breeding stock ‘thst 
prove profitable. Boars and gilts. no kin and of high 
quality. + CC. ROUP, Proprietor. 
Express office Iowa City, Ia. 





Kalona, lows 





Please mention this paper when writ ring. 





awe. 
Wo i Bi 
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GR prinediccgne? pirivceiage us ear ee ee na ee, us are collar. The vest retails for $2.00; the coat Pride of Oakville 2d, Apr., '08; Doctor 
|. Jacyues, of Galva, lowa, pro- | Seber. you ve ch _interestec without collar $3.50, .and the coat with y "Mliamsbure, lowa 
he of the good herds of Du- | in the Mitchell line for 1914, and they will | collar $3.75. An interesting little circular a iaceeennpyny PO so scens Oe 
estern Towa, is in line to | 4Ppreciate it if you will write for their | describing the jackets and coats can be — BULLS, 
laces’ Farmer readerg with | M#teresting catalogue and booklet. had by writing for catalogue No. 10 to — — a anaes ‘12; C, R. Bax- 
nmuned boars. Mr. Jacques ’ W. Br ‘ a sis canh ang Re OGRE AIL «a cscs 00 «cde wees dae 165 
zuarantee on his boars rath- BUY GOOD GLOVES. W. W. Brown at the above address. Black Andrew D., May, ‘11; J. W. ‘ 
ordinary. Full particulars Trade-marked gloves are invariably good | 4 BOOK ABOUT PORCHES, TRELLISES ,rorton, Fontanelle, Towa ...... - 500 
s guarantee may be learned | gloves, as the trade mark is the adver- AND ARBORS. Black Earl of Oakville, Sept., "12; 
tien to him. The main herd | tiser’s guarantee on his product. Our A very interesting booklet for the women Be hester Davis, psa ge ag lowa.. 135 
of the forty boars being of- | readers can be sure of getting satisfactory | folks on the farm will be the porch book King of C. 3d, Aug., "12; J. Mc- 
iview Chief, asboar that Mr. | gloves if they ask their dealers for Han- issued by the Southern Cypress Manufac- , Allester E tleage Ps ail ae ae ce soe Tyger Fase: 13 
hased a year ago at one of sen’'s gloves, the product of the O. C. Han- turers’ Association, of Hybernia Bank Esper, June, 11; J Tudor & Son, . 
ires paid at public auction sen Mfg. Co., of 154 Detroit St., Milwau- Bldg., New Orleans, La. They have also _ lowa City, Towa ESA SS ANG SS aes O46 4s 300 
ar for a boar of his age. He | kee, Wis. They call attention to the fact | issued a special booklet on trellises and eon pos Oakville, Oct., "12; Geo, | 
ed from the standpoint of that Hansen's gloves are made of the best arbors, Which a good many of our readers ies pace, Mont'cello, lowa sebttnstin 170 
1 good quality. He is a son leathers that can be secured, selected for | Will find attractive. This booklet illus- wage of Lone Dell, June, "12; David _ 
l breeding boar, Cherokee softness and strength, and that there are trates twenty designs with full detail James, Williamsburg, Iowa ....... 150 
like his me he has pe ven 500 styles to choose from. There are spe- drawings and specifications for arbors, and 
ire. Mr. Jacques would pre- cial gloves for the thresherman “ ith trellises «f various kinds. The poreh book 4 
nterested parties call and | gauntlets, likewise gloves for automobile | as eight designs, and the suggestions R. M. CASSELL’S POLAND CHINA 
but in case it is not con- driving, work gloves, and gloves for wom- contained in these booklets for trellises, SALE. 
o so, he will give accurate en and boys as well as men. \ very in- arbors and porches will be of interest to a R. M. Cassell’s Poland China sale, which 
y mail and guarantee each teresting booklet descriptive of the Han- good many of the women folks on the was held in his new sale pavilion, at La 
Mr. Jacques is thoroughly re- sen line of gloves has been issued by the farm. Another interesting booklet which tlarpe, Ill, on October 14th, brought a 
man whom we are pleased O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., and it can be ob- they have issued fer free distribution is very large crowd of breeders and farm- 
a d to our readers. His ecard tained by dropping them a postal card or the sleeping poreh booklet. Any one or ers, Who absorbed the offering of seventy- 
e found elsewhere in this issue. letter request at the above address. They all of these booklets can be had on re. four head of spring boars and gilts at an 
‘ : will deem it a favor if vou will look up | Quest. Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer | average of $138. Mr. Cassell has gained a 
scoTCH HERD BULL OFFERED. their advertisement, and mention Wal when writing. prominent position among big type breed- 
, tried sire and a good breeding bull is | laces’ Farmer when writing them for the |  ____ - ers by producing the best of the breed; 
fy bang offt i by Mr. F. M. F. Cerwinske, booklet. = pate ein eg ne agen “~ = coe 
on) , lowa. The bull in question is . easly salisty their needs. t should be 
pice a roan four-year-old of the BUY A GOOD DISINFECTANT. Recent Public Sales remembered that the entire lot was spring 
Herd su ire Scot Lavender family. _ Description The wide prevalence of heg cholera all rn and — a a the con- 
hethod anMMigiven of n is as follows: “‘Summer Boy | over the corn belt this vear should make it THE CASH-DONOHOE ANGUS SALE. ie aan & etna ag — She 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Oct. 24, 1913 





CLOSING OUT SALE 
OF 


SHIRE HORSES 


AND 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


At Thurman’s Woodbine Place, 11 a. m. sharp 


Blanchard, lowa, Oct. 30 




















My son having quit farming, I am closing out my entire herd of Shire 
horses and Short-horn cattle. Nine head of registered Shire and Percheron 
mares and filllies, two imported mares, two mares from imported sire and dam 
and balance from imported stock; one good 33-year-old Percheron mare; one 
12-year-old Shire stallion, a good breeder and a sound, high acting, thick set, 
all right kind of a horse; one good boned 2-year-old Percheron stallion. 
Twenty-eight head Scotch and Scotch top yped Short-horn cattle, including 
one herd bull by Bellows’ old herd bull, Master of the Grove; a good breeder, 
as his calves will show. Also two herd bull prospects out of choice Scotch cows, 
one by True Cumberland 2d and the other by Best of Good by Choice Goods 
out of a cow by Ringmaster, International champion. Some good Scotch cows and heiters 
and some thick, heavy milking matrons that would delight the corn belt farmer and breeder. 
One highly bred saddle stallion and two saddle fillies, practically of pure breeding, high act- 
ing and good going kind. I will also sell at private sale 150-ACRE STOCK FARM, three 
large barns, two houses, waterworks in all barns and lots, electric lights; on county road: 
all but thirty acres iu grass. Catalog had for asking. Remember time and place. 


ANNIE B. THURMAK, Blanchard, lowa 


A. G. THURMAN, Manager 








U—_am€__*- WHITES. 





eee terse’ 


Model Herd | Improved Chester Whites 


STOCK SHIPPED C.O. D. 


Seventy-five fall and spring boars for sale. Sires: Big Onward 21781, 
Big Chief 22677, Model Boy 19573. 

Herd successfully treated by simultaneous method. 

Your interests are ours. We are in the business to stay. 


ED ANDERSON, R. D. 2, ALTA, IOWA 


SUNNY SLOPE GHESTER WHITES 


( hoice lot of March and April boars from immune sows and sired by Sam 
Young Sam and Buena Vista Chief. Pigs all vaccinated with sim- 








160 head {in herd. 130 spring pigs 





B, “champion boar at Sloux City 1910-1 
It ous thod Immune stock t« yffer with 
ine, quailty and breeding at i " pri ces Ww. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 











WE SHIP C. 0. D. AND PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 





Big type Chester White boars. Sweepstake 28006, weighing 1260 Ibs. 
(first and champion boar at lowa 14912). and Jumbo 14035, seine Nef 1210 Ibs.. both 
died in our possession and we have their breeding in our herd. Big catalog. 
Will hold a bred sow sale February 10. Write 


FARMINGTON, IOWA 


100 Ghester Whites 


My hogs have been successfully vaccin- 
ated with the double treatment. 
Spring boars to offer, sired 
by our Big Ben 22737, 


B.M. BOWER & SONS, 


Spirit Lake Chester Whites 


Gold Coin 21439 Wins 
Grand Championship at Sioux City 














| a boar of sbow form got 
Fall and apetong boars for sale. sired | ee i ae 
Dy him. The business sort and at moderate prices. Neponset Ed. and others 





of like 
J. P. 


juality. rite your wants to 
AN DERSON. 


Spirit Lake, lowa 


Alta, Iowa 


W.F.LaDOUX, 
Chester Whites | 


100 Chester White Hogs 





Herd headed by the , -arling, Chicka- for sale. 25 boars of the big type kind bred for 
eaw Kossuth Loe Se Good young boars forsale | bene. size and quality from the most noted blood 
with strong backs, good bove and feet. lines of the breed. Reasonable prices and fair treat- 

ae 4 ete ment. Write 
CLARENCE W. KAHL, Germania, lowa F. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, Iowa 





Immune Chester Whites 


65 boars for sale—5 top fall boars, balance Feb. and 
March farrow. Sires, the big boned, prize winning 


Barr’ s Chester Whites 


am offering some of the best pigs I ever raised— 
boars of prize-winning 


mS. exceptionally good | Sioux Chief anda son of Combination. Can sup- 
blood lines. Farm near town. : ply the painstaking breeder with a herd boar. 
w. T. BARR, Ames, Iowa Peter D. Bouchard, Elk Point, 8 s. D. 





Chester White Herd Boar, Sir Hannah 13797 


for sale. A 2d prize winner at Des Moines in 1913 
and winner of 12 firsts and 9 sweepstakes at local 


Chester Whites For Sale 


The large, heavy boned kind, with lots of length 


and quality. Fall yearlings and March pigs. Fully north Iowa shows. Guaranteed right every way. 
guaranteed. Prices right. : Also big, growthy fall and spring boars sired by him 
Hedrick, Towa | forsale, GEO. BOBST, Hampton, Lowa. 


WM. MEIER, 


CHESTER WHITES 











BONE'S CHESTER WHITES 





March farrow, 





: both sex. Prices 
We have 80 March and April pigs to offer. mostly reasonable. Write me before you buy. SAMUEL 
sired by Argos 16877 Lengthy. square built, heavy BONE, Montezuma, lowa. Lock Box 85. 
boned boars a specialty just now. My hogs have Stet Eats 
I. C. and Chester White boars and gilts; Bred 


deen treated for cholera and are out of immune sows. 
£F. A. GOULD, Rockwell City, Lowa ( 


VALE’S GHESTERS 


175 pigs to select from—good ones, with size and 
quality to please. New blood for old customers. In- 
spection invited. Address, mentioning this paper. 


B. R. VALE, Bonaparte, lowa 
Chester Whites for Sale 


20 March and April boars. 50 March and April gilts. 
Nearly all sired by our first prize Sioux City (1913) 
winner, White Wonder. All big growthy stuff. 
Herd successfully immunized. Also R. C. W. Wyan- 
dotte cockerels. T. F. HOUSHOLDER, Newell, Ia. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Herd established in 1886. Pigs of either sex of 
April and May farrow, 140 from which to select. heavy 
bone. large and mellow. best of breeding. My hogs 
arein perfecthealth. IshipC.O.D, Write me your 
wants. C. @. HELMING, Waukon, Iowa. 


Mated, no akin. 
Sciota, Ill. 


Young stock a specialty. 
Fred Ruebuash, 


e SOWS. 
Prolific, large kind 








HORSES. 
MERICA.a country 
of horse lovers. 
Americans are now making 
greater Percheron improve- 
mentthan Frenchmen. Come 
to my farm and see a herd of 
breeding Percherons with 
more bone: rugged draftier 
patterns. The young reg. studs, weanlings 
fo 4 years for sale; a big bunch, Buy 
FROM A FARMER, savo half and get a 
GOOD ONE. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, 


CLYDESDALE HORSES 


We are offering for sale young, sound horses, rich 
in the blood of such sires as Topsman. Prince Wales, 
McGregor, Cedric and Baron's Pride. These stallions 
will be sold all the way from $500 to $700 below im- 
porters’ prices. This includes our stud horse (a 
McLay Clydesdale), perbaps the strongest breeding 
horse in northern Iowa at this time. 


WM. F. SCOTT & BROS., Paullina, O’Brien Co , fa. 














Chariton, fowa 








IMMUNED CHESTER WHITES 


I have twelve first class spring boars of excellent 
bone, good stretch, smooth, and standing well up on 
their feet. Prices are reasonable. Write 


O. J. BROUHARD, Colo, lowa 








= CHESTER WHITE BOARS-—3 extra 
2) good fall boars, 42 March and April boars— 
strictly the large type. If you want a lengthy, 


Two registered Shire mares of good working stock, 
one a 3-year-old. For prices, breeding and other 
information, address 
Cc. DULLARD, R. 2, 


heavy boned boar combined with lots of quality, at 

living prices, write me or visit my herd. Farm ad- 

— town, Will ship C. O. D. E. H. KAHL, 
uffalo Center, lowa, 





Colfax, Iowa 
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Holbert Horse Importing Co, 


Percherons, Belgians 
and Shires 


New Importations Constantly Arriving 


We have at any time of the year 
more big ton high class Perch. 
eron and Belgian stallions than 
any other firm in the United 
States. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, la, 























Trumans Champion Stu 


100—Stallions and Mares—(00 


The Best That Money Will Buy in 


Shires, Belgians, Percherons, Suffolks 


Two new importations this season. The best 
in breeding and strong individually. Our 
prices the lowest. Send for handsomely illus- 
trated catalog and mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, Bushnell, Illinois 




















LEFEBURE’S 


BELGIAN EMPORIUM 


150 STALLIONS, MARES and COLTS, IMP. and HOME BRED 


All are in fine shape and comprise the best lot of stallions I ever im- 
ported. ll colors and ages from 1 to5-year-olds. Some were prize win- 
ners in the old country, and a more drarty, better boned lot, with as much quality, cannot be found 
anywhere in America. Alse a few imported Percherons. 

Farms located three miles east of Fairfax, eight miles west of Cedar Rapids, and three miles 
west of Lefebure Crossing on the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Interurban, Notify me and I will meet 
you at Interurban or Fairfax. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Frequent { atl —s ly nev ll ad r 
torun low. Write for iilustrated catalog HENRY LEFEBURE, Fairfax, Linn Co., la, 





























R. F, FRENCH, INDEPENDENCE, l0WI 


Importer and Breeder of 


BELGIAN STALLIONS AND MARES 


I specialize in handling the best, and am now in Belgium making selectioa] 
for the fall and winter trade. I shall buy the best available, and will keep yo 
apprised as to the time of my arrival. I want every lover of the Belgian to # 
this new importation. Come and see me. Visitors are always wel- 
come. a! shall have more to say in this space later on. 





















Choice big mares and splendid over-a-ton-type stallions. These are 
PERCHERONS and BELGIANS — each a perfect specimen and remarkably 
low priced. EVERY DAY A BARGAIN DAY AT MY SALES BARNS. 


Imported Belgians | PA#amount sTock Fil 


and Percherons | jiswrersssnrerur tsar 


My two-year-olds are weighing 1850 to 2000 Ibs.;! 
year-olds and over, 1900 to 2250 lbs. They are Dip 
lass and sound. I am making prices that sel 
Just arrived from Belgium and France with sew 2 : 
importation of Belgian and Percheron stallions,which | Dead toselectfrom. Write your wants. Send 10¢ ia 
I would like for you to inspect before buying else- 
where. Barnintown. Address 


stamps for large picture of the horse parade. 
Cc. 8. BABCOCK, Walford, Iowa 


Experienced groom wanted. 


WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, lows 
Home- bred draft stal- 


lions. $250 to $650. Guar- 
antee to sell you imported 
stallions for less money 
than any firm in America. 
Come to a live stallion 
market and see all draft 
breeds. 


A. LATIMER WILSON 


Creston, - - Iowa 


Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron, Belgian, Shire 


Stallions and Mares 


ranging in age from weanling colts to five years olds, 
for sale at very reasonable prices. A large number 
to select from including new importation Sept. 6th. 


FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, Iowa 











We Sail for France Aug. 9th 


and 
See us in November. 


after a shipment of the Best Stallion: 


Mares to be found. 
Watch our Ad. later. 


WM. A. HALE : Anamosa, lows 














MAMMOTH 
JACKS 


with more size the 

usual. Come sol 

Gee them anc cet a! 

Prices. Addret 

mentioning Wi 
‘armer. 

W. L. DeCLo¥W 
GEDAR RAPIDS a 


I rted a h 
PERCHERON otalitons I end Rome 2 m an 


to $900 each. H. REDENIUS, Rushmore, Mino. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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